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To the Rromn Hoxopnane 


Sir Robert WALPOL E. 


Kk N IGHT of the moſt noble Order of the ; 


GARTER, Chancellor and Under-Trea- 


ſurer of the ExcutqQueR, firſt Com- 


miſſioner of the TREASURY, and one of 
his MA JEST Y's moſt horioutable EN 2 


vyY-CouNCIL, Sc. 


Publick made it neceſſary to 


the Reſolution of  ddrefing 


them to ou. The Style of my Dedication __. 


will be very different from that, which is 


s ſoon as the Demand of the 


collect the following Papers 
together, and to 2 a ſe- 
cond Edition of , I took 


commonly employ 'd to Perſons in your Sta- 85 1 


tion. But if you find nothing agreeable in 


the Style, you may find perhaps ſomething 


uſeful, ſomething that will deſerve” vf 
„ ſetious 


iv + Dedication. 


r c 


the juſtice and Honour of the Revolution; 


ſerious Reflection, in the Matter of it. I 
ſhall compare you neither to Burleigh, nor 
Godolphin. Let me not profane the Tombs 
of the Dead to raiſe Altars to the Living. I 
ſhall make you no Compliments on the Wiſ- 


dom of your Adminiſtration, nor on the 


Wonders you have perform'd, to the Honour 
and Advantage of this Kingdom, in the 
Courſe of fourteen, or fifteen Years, either 
at home, or abroad. I ſhall leave theſe co- 
pious Themes to others, and ſhall confine 
myſelf to Reaſons of another Kind, that in- 
duced me to this Dedication. If theſe Rea- 
ſons prove ſufficient to convince the Publick 
of the extreme Propriety of it, I have all 
that I propoſe to myſelf —Give me Leave to 
preſent to you, in one ſhort View, the gene- 
ral Deſign of theſe little Eſſays. x 


| They are defign'd then to expoſe the Arti- Fl 
fice, and to point out the Series of Misfor- 


tunes, by which we were divided formerly 


into Parties, whoſe Conteſts brought even 


the fundamental Principles of our Cunſlitu- 
tion into Queſtion, and whoſe Exceſles 
brought Liberty to the very Brink of Ruin. 


They are deſign'd to give true Ideas of this 


Conſtitution, and to revive in the Minds of 
Men the true Spirit of it. | 


They are deſign'd to aſſert and vindicate 
of 


py wo 
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of the Principles ei Aabliſh'd, of the Means 


employ'd, and of the Ends obtain'd ke it. 


They are deſign'd to a our former 
Diſtinctions, and to unite Men of all De- 
nominations in the Support of theſe Princi- 
ples, in the Defence of theſe * and in 


the Purſuit of theſe End.. 


They are deſign'd to ſhew how ar Ubi 
Ends were anſwer'd at the Revolution, or 


have been anſwer'd fince ; and by Conſe- 


quence how much, or how little is wanting, 


to render that glorious Work compleat, ac- 80 


cording to the original Plan, and agreeably 
to the Engagements taken, at on Time, 


. with the Nation. 


Let me now appeal to you, rr Are 


' theſe Deſigns, which any Man, who is born 
a Briton, in any Circumſtances, in any Si- 
tuation, ought to be aſhamed, or afraid to 


avow ? 'You cannot think it. You will not 
ſay it. That never can be the Caſe, until 


the Pretender? I appeal to the whole World; 


and I ſcorn, with a juſt Indignation, to give 
any other Anſwer to ſo ſhameleſs, and ſo 
ſenſeleſs an Objection. No; they are De- 
ſigns in Favour of the Conſtitution ; 88 


| o N to — to perpetuate that 


1 een, 


we ceaſe to think like 'Freemen, as well as 
to be free. Are theſe ug, in Favour of 


1 
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cellent Syſtem of Government. I court no 
other Cauſe; I claim no other Merit. 


Stet Fortuna Doms, et Avi numerentur 


Awvorum. 


Let the illuſtrious and royal Houſe, that 
hath been call'd to the Government of theſe 
Kingdoms, govern them till Time thall be 
no more. But let the Spirit, as well as the 
Letter of the Cynſtitutian, they are intruſted 
to preſerve, be, as it ought to be, and as 
we promiſe ourſelves it will be, the ſole Rule 
of their Government, and the ſole Support of 
their Power ; and whatever happens in the 


Courſe of human Contingencies, whatever 


be the Fate of particular Perſons, of Houſes, 
or Families, let the Liberties cf Great-Bri- 


train be immortal. 


The ey will be hs if that Conflitution, 


' whoſe genuine Effects they are, be maintain d 


in Purity and Vigour. A perpetual Atten- 
tion to this great Point is therefore the Inte- 


reſt and Duty of every Man in Britain; and 


there is ſcarce any Man, who may not con- 
tribute to the Advancement of i it, in ſome. 


Degree. The old may inform the young, | 


and the young may animate the old. Even 
they, who are moſt retired from the Scene 


of Buſineſs, may be uſeful, in this Cauſe, to - 


thoſe, who are in it; to , thoſe, who are 
heated by the Action, diſtracted by the 


Cares, 


4 
5 * 


) Cares, or diſſipated by the Pleaſures of the 
World. I ſay, they may be uſeful; and I 
add, that they ought to be ſo to the utmoſt, 
that their Situation allows. Government is 
the Buſineſs of thoſe, who are appointed 
to govern, and of thoſe, who are appointed 
to controul them. But the Britiſb Conſtitu- 
tion is the Buſineſgof every Briton. It is ſo 
more particularly, indeed, of Perſons raiſed, 
like you, to the higheſt Poſts in the Govern= 
ment. You lye under particular Obligations 
of this Kind, beſides the general Engagements 
of Intereſt and Duty, that are common to 
All; and a Neglect in ofhers would be a2 
Breach of Truſt in you. We ſay that our 
Kings can do no Wrong, The Maxim is 
wiſely eſtabliſh'd, and ought to be follow'd, 
no doubt; as far as the Conduct of Princes 
renders the Obſervance of .it practicable. But 
from the Eſtabliſhment of this Maxim re- 
ſults the Neceſſity of another, without which 
the Exerciſe of the executive Power would 
' remain. under no Controul.. Though ezr 
Kings can do no Wrong, and though they 
cannot be call'd to Account by any Form our 
Conſtitution preſcribes, their Miniſters may. 
They are anſwerable for the Adminiſtration of 
the Government; each for his particular Part, 
and the prime, or ſole Miniſter, when there 
happens to be one, for the «obole. He is ſo 
the more, and the more juſtly, if he hath af- 
fected to render himſelf ſo, by uſurping 15 
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his Fellows ; by wriggling, intriguing,, wiſ- 
pering, and bargaining himſelf into this dan- 
gerous Poſt, to which he was not call'd by 
the general Suffrage, nor perhaps by the de- 
liberate Choice of his Mafter himſelf. It 
follows then that Miniſters are anſwerable for 
every Thing done to the Prejudice of the Con- 
fiitution, in the ſame Proportion as the Pre- 
ſervation of the Conſtitution in its Purity and 
Vigour, or the perverting and weakening-it, 
are of greater Conſequence to the Nation 
than any other Inſtances of good, or bad 


Believe me, Sir, a Reverence for the Con- 
Aitution, and a conſcientious Regard to the 
Preſervation of it, are in the political, like 
Charity in the religious Syſtem, a Cloke to 
hide a Multitude of Sins; and as the Per- 

formance of all other religious Duties will 
not avail in the Sight of God, without Cha- 
rity, ſo neither will the Diſcharge of a// 
other miniſterial Duties avail in the Sight of 
Men, without a faithful Diſcharge of this 
principal Duty. Should a Mini/ter govern 
in various Inſtances of domeſtick and Joreign 
Management, ignorantly, weakly, or even 
wickedly ; and yet pay this Reverence, and 

bear this Regard to. the Conſtitution, he 
would deſerve certainly much better Quar- 
ter, and would meet with it too from every 

Man of Senſe and Honour, than a _—_—— 
c | wnao 
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eg it in * and Vigour or to corrupt 
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who ſhould conduct the Adminiſtration with 
great Ability and Succeſs, and ſhould. at the 
fame Time procure and abet, or even con- 
nive at ſuch indirect Violations of the Rules 
of the Conſtitution as tend to the Deſtruction 
of it, or even at ſuch Evaſions as tend to 
render it uſeleſs. A Miniſter, who had the 
ill Qualities of 50 theſe, and the good Ones 


of neither; who made his Adminiſtration * 


hateful in ſome Reſpects, and deſpicable in 


others ; who ſought that Security by ruining 
the Conſtitution, which he had forfeited by 
diſhonouring the Government; who' encou- 
raged the profligate, and ſeduced the unwa- 
ry, to concur with him in this Deſign, by 
affecting to explode all publick Spirit, and to 
ridicule every Form of our Conſtitution; ſuch 
a Miniſter would be look'd upon moſt juſtly 
as the Shame and Scourge of his Country; 
ſooner or later he would fall without Pity ; 
and it is hard to ſay what Puniſhment would 
be proportionable to his Ciimes. To con- 
clude this Head therefore; ſince the Obliga- 
tion of Intereſt and Duty on every Man, 
eſpecially on every Minifter, and more 


eſpecially ſtill on a prime, or ſole Minifter, to 


reverence the Conſtitution, to conform his 
Conduct to it, and neither to invade, nor 


ſuffer it to be invaded by others, are ſo un- 
deniable, and ſo ſtrong; and fince the Means, 


which the Miniſters Power gives him to 


and 


* 


x Dedication. 
and weaken it, are ſo many; nothing could 
be more proper than a Dedication to One, 
in your exalted Station, of Papers, that are 
Written to explain this Intereſt, and to en- 
orce this Duty, and to preſs them on the 
nderſtanding and Conſcience of every Man 
n Britain; but of bim moſt, who is moſt 
concern'd. 


* [8 fter the general Reaſons, that have been 
/ 87 1 given, and ſuggeſted, for addrefling this De- 
+ 8 dication to you, give me Leave to deſcend 
+ Ft into ſome, that are a little more particular, 

and that regard the Man, as well as the Mi- 


| 
+ itt niſter. 
| Fit | If the Principles of the Revolution, and 


[ 
EH | the Means employ'd in it, have not been vin- 
1 dicated by me, with as great Force of Rea- 


fon and Eloquence, as they were by you, in 
1 a famous Oration you made at Sacheverel's 
1 Tryal, they have been vindicated however 
: 8 to the beſt of my Power. The Cauſe is the 
fame, though the Perfermances are not 
equal; and ſince the Cauje is the ſame, the 
= ' Cauſe will recommend my Writings to your 
. good Opinion, how little ſoever you may 
like the Advocate. But I have ſomething 
more to urge in my own Favour. You had 
3 a Sermon to condemn, and a Parſon to roaſt, 
| (for that, I think, was the decent Lan- 
1 guage of the Time) and, to carry on the 
Bir Allegory, 
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Allegory, you roaſted him at ſo fierce @ 
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Fire that you burnt yourſelves; Your Ar- 
guments being confined to the Propoſitions 
this Preacher had advanced, you may ſeem 
rather to have juſtify'd Reſſlance, or the 
Means employ'd to bring about the. Revolu- 
tion, than the Revolution ; for though the 


Principles of the Revolution were, and muſt 


for ever remain true, and though the Means 


were jult, and will for ever be ſo, in Caſes of 


the like Nature; yet true Principles, and 


juſt Means, require to be farther ſanctifyd 


by their Ends. The Man, who ſhould af- 
fect the greateſt Zeal for the Principles then 
eſtabliſh'd, and the Means then uſed, would 
deſerve, I think, to be rank'd among the 


* falſe Brethren, and would prove himſelf a 


treacherous, and a mercenary Friend to the 
Revolution, if he ſhew'd any Indifference 
about the Ends obtain'd, or endeavour'd in 


any Manner to defeat thoſe, that were in- 


tended to be obtain'd by it. The People, 
who run ſo great a Riſque, and bring about 
ſo great an Event, in order to reſtore their 
Conſtitution, and to ſecure their Liberties 
againſt Dangers of every Kind, and eſpecially 
againſt thoſe, which recent Experience hath 
taught them to apprehend, have ſurely a 


good Right to the whole Benefit of ſuch @_ 
Revolution; and they cannot be deprived of 


any Part of this Benefit, or left expoſed to 


any 


J 1 
w 


. 
Is 


neceſſary 
ſhould be inſiſted upon in my Arguments, 


whether they were ſo or not in yours; and 


* * * 
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any Shadow of the ſame Dangers, by any 
Rule of Juſtice, or good Policy. 


Such Conſiderations as theſe made me 
think that, to aſſert and vindicate fully the 
Honour and Fuſtice of the Revolution, it was 
that the Ends of the Revolution 


that the Importance of the Subject, as well 
as the Difference of the Occaſions,” (for the 
whole lay open before me) would be a ſuf- 
ficient Reaſon for ſupplying in the Copy what 


was wanting in the Original. I have endea- 


vour'd therefore to ſhew how much our Con- 


flitution hath been improved, how far our 


Liberties have been better ſecured by the 
Revolution, and how little is wanting to 
compleat that glorious Deſign, and to render 
the Britiſh Conſlitution the moſt perfect 
Syſtem of a free Govern ment, that was ever 


eſtabliſh'd in the World. If all the Ends of 


the Revolution are already obtain'd, it is not 


only impertinent to argue for obtaining any 


of them, but fa#ious Defigns might be im- 
puted, and the Name of Incendiary be ap- 


ply'd with ſome Colour, perhaps, to any one, 
who ſhould perſiſt i in preſſing this Point. On 


the other Hand, if any of theſe Ends have 


not been fully obtain d, os Reproach of Fac- 


tion and the Title of Incendiary will belong 


n Perſon, who raiſes a Conteſt by his 
Firs | Oppoluien 
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Oppoſition to theſe Inſtances, and who en- 
deavours to make the Friends of the Conſti- 
tion paſs for Enemies to the Government. 
Thus it is eaſy to join iſſue; and when Iſſue 
is once join'd, it cannot be difficult to decide. 
If a principal End of the Revolution was to 
ſecure the Nation for the future againſt all 
the Dangers, to which Liberty, as well as Re- 
ligion, had been expoſed before the Revolu- 
tion ; if -one of theſe Dangers aroſe from the 
Corruption, that had been employ'd.to create 
a Dependency of the two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment on the Crown; if this Corruption might 
have ſucceeded very probably then, had the 
Means been ſufficient to ſupport it; if no 
Proviſion was made, at the Revolution, to 
ſecure the Independency of the two Houſes, 


and the Freedom 75 Elections, againſt Corrup- 


0 

tion; if no Proviſion hath been made againſt 
this Danger, fince the Revolution, propor- 
tionable to that Increaſe of the poſſible Means 
of Corruption, which hath happen'd ſince _ 
the Revolution, by the Increaſe of the Re- 
venue of the Crown, of Debts, of Taxes, of 
Officers, and Powers to raiſe theſe Taxes; if 
all this be ſo, (and the whole Merits of the 
Cauſe may be ſafely reſted there) how can it 
be pretended that al the Ends of the Revoluticn 
have been already obtain'd ? They have not 
moſt certainly, When, and in what Man- 
ner, they ſhall be obtain'd, it would be Pre- 

ſumption in any pri vate Perſons ſo. much as. 
| | | to 
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to inſinuate. They may repreſent ſuch Thing? 1 


as they judge to be of uſe to the Publick, 


and may ſupport their Repreſentations by all 
the Reaſons, that have determined their O- 

inions. Thus far their Province extends. 
All beyond this belongs to their Superiors; 
and, in the Caſe before us, to the Wiſdom 


of the Nation aſſembled in Parliament. 


This however I would add; that as a Conſiſ- 
tency of Character ſeems to exact from yore 
a Zeal for obtaining all the Ends of the Revo- 
lution, ſuitable to that, which you have ex- 
preſs d for the Principles it eſtabliſh'd, and 
the Means it employ'd, ſo the particular Ob- 
ligations you lye under to promote the Ho- 
nour and Intereſt of his preſent Majeſty, and 
of his royal Family, ſeem to exact the ſame ; 
for, after all, the Revolution is the Founda- 
tion of the preſent Settlement; whatever 
ſtrengthens the Foundation, ſtrengthens the 
 Superſtrufture; and there can be no Need of 
going about to prove that to obtain all tbe 
So the Revolution is to ſtrengthen that 
Foundation. The Arguments, that prevail'd 
formerly with many agua the Principles 


and Means of the Revolution, are quite ex- 


ploded ; the Prejudices againſt them are quite 


worn out. We may therefore perſuade, with= 


out flattering ourſelves, that the Foundation 
of our preſent Settlement, and of all our fu- 
ture national Happineſs, is laid immoveable 
in theſe π ] Reſpects. Shall it not be ſo, and 

" docs 


— 


does it not becom 


tant Intere 


coming, when you will not oppoſe, or ſhall 
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you, in a particular Man- 
ner, to endeavour that it ſhould be ſo, in 
every Reſpect? Could you forgive yourſelf, if 
you neglected the firſt Opportunity of con- 
curring to remove the leaſt Pretence from 
the diſaffected, nay from the well- affected, 
to ſay that the Ends of particular Men, of 
Parties, and of Families, have been an- 


ſwer d by the Revolution, even beyond their 


ſeveral Ex tions; but that the national 
Expectations have not been fo fully anſwer d, 
nor the Ends of the Revolution entirely ob- 
tain'd ? No Man knows better than you the 


- Truth and Force of what hath been here ad- 


vanced. No Man therefore is able to make 
a juſter £4 (pa 2a of it to the moſt impor- 

of your Country, to the true In- 
tereſt of your royal Maſter, and to your pri- 
vate Intereſt too; if that will add, as I 
preſume it will, ſome Weight to the Scalez 
and if that requires, as I preſume it does, 
a Regard to Futurity, as well as to the pre- 
ſent Moment. Upon the whole Matter there- 
fore, I cannot but expect that you ſhould 
receive favourably an Addreſi, made fo pro- 
perly, and in which, if I have preſsd you a 


little warmly, yet I have done it with the 


Decency, that every Gentleman owes to ano- 
ther, at leaſt to himſelf. You will allow 
me, and every Friend of the Revolution and 
of Liberty, Leave to hope that the Time is 


not 
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not have it in your Power to oppoſe, the En- 
deavours of thoſe, who promote the entite 
Completion of all the Ends propoſed by the 
firſt, and the full Security of the lat. When- 
ever this happens; whenever the Independency 
of the two Houſes of Parliament, and the 
uninfluenced and uninfluenceable Freedom of 
Elections, are once effectually ſecured againſt 
the Dangers, that may ariſe poflibly hereafter 
from the Growth of Corruption ; then will 
all our future Kings be reduced to the agree- 
able Neceſſity of eſtabliſhing their Thrones, 
as we are obliged to acknowledge that the 
Throne is nom eſtabliſh'd, not on the narrow. 
and ſandy Foundations of Court. Craft, and 
unconſtitutional Expedients, but on the Po- 
pularity of the Prince, and the uni verſal 
Affection f the Subjefs; Foundations of the 
Eingly Authority fo evidently ſuppoſed by 
our Comftitution, that a King, who will add 
Weight to his Scepter, muſt govern by them, 
or govern againſt 2h Conſtitution, againſt the 
very Rule of his Government. „ 


= 


| 
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I am now come to the laſt Reaſon, drawn 
from the Subject of. the/e Writings, that I - 
ſhall trouble you with, for dedicating them. 
to you. The Attempt to extinguiſh the 4 
Animoſities, and even the Names of thoſe _ 
Parties, that diſtracted the Nation ſo long, 
fo fatally at firſt, and ſo fooliſhly at laſt, in- 
titles this Volume to your kind Reception of. 
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herrafter, from Corruption, to the Indepen- 


 ciples and Defigns ſupported the Diſtinction, 


no indifferent Compliment. 


ry'd on; for to divide can never be an Ex- 
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E at leaſt, as properly as the Attempt to 
expoſe the Dangers, that may poſſibly ariſe 


dency of Parliament, and to the Freedom of — 
Elections. Whilſt a real Difference of Prin- 


we were divided into national Parties; and 
this was Misfortune enough. It was la- 
mented as a great one, at the Time, by 
good Man of every Part 2 But if the 
Difin2ion ſhould remain, when the Dijfe- 
rence ſubſiſts no longer, the Misfortune 
would be ſtill greater ; becauſe they, 'who 
maintain'd the Diſfinction, in this Caſe, 
would ceaſe to be a Party, and would be- 
come a Faction. National Intereſis would 
be no longer concern'd; at leaſt, on. one. 
Side. They would be ſometimes ſacrificed, \ 
and always made ſubordinate to perſonal in- A 
tereſis; and that, I think, is the true Cha. 
radteriſtick of Fa&ion. This Attempt there- 
fore ought to have your Approbation. To 
dedicate it to you may be conſtrued. to ſup- 
ſe thatit will have your Approbation ; and. 
, who ſuppoſes "what it will, makes 1006 | 


When aha Court ſomented our 3 5 
Divifions, the very worſt Deſigns were car- 


pedient for good Purpoſes, any more than to 
wha fince on Peace and Proſperity ofa 
b Nation 
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Nation will always depend on uniting, as 
far as poſſible, the Heads, Hearts and Hands 
of the whole People, and on improving, not 
debauching their Morals. Divide et impera, 
is a Maxim often quoted. How are we to 
apply it? There is no Place for it in arbitra- 
ry Governments; for in them, the Intereſt 
of the Governors requires that a ſervile 
Union, if it may be call'd an Union, ſhould 
be maintain'd by the Weight of Power, like 
that of Slaves in a Galley, who are united 
by their Chains, and who tug the Oar toge- 
ther, at the Sound of a Yhi/tle, In free 
Governments, it can have Place as little, 
whilſt they, who are at the Head, intend 
the Maintenance of Liberty. To what Caſe 
then can it be apply'd? There is but one, 
and that is the Caſe of zho/e, who aſpire at 
more Power than a free Conſtitution of Go- 
vernment gives them. Such Governors mult 
divide and incenſe Parties one againſt ano- 
ther, that they may be always able to bribe 


N 


the Paſſions of one Side, and ſo uſurp on 
both. But the Prince, who purſues this Me- 
thod, riſques the Power he hath for a 
Power be does not want. He would be 
the more inexcuſeable, under ſuch a Conſtitu- 
tion as ours ; becauſe, if he could not gain 
Eſteem by his great, he might gain Aﬀec- 
tion by his goed Qualities; and this Princi- 
ple would carry him, even better perhaps 

than the other, to the Power he would ob- 
4 - — Ys y* 7 tain. 3 
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tain.” What can a Prince defire more than 


to be placed at the Head of an united People ; 

among whom he may have as many Friends 
as he pleaſes, and can have no Enemies, un- 
leſs he creates them, by ſuppoſing them to 
be /ach, and by treating them accordingly ?_ 
If the Deſigns of a Prince, in fomenting the 
Di vi fins, are to invade the Liberties of bis 

People, his Deſigns are laid in the utmoſt 
Iniquity ; and if %%% are net his Deſigns, 

they muſt be laid in the utmoſt Folly. 
When a People fubmits quietly to Gevern- 

ment, and is willing to obey on the Terms, 
on which alone tbeir Prince hath a Right to 
command, how extravagant muſt his De- 
mands be, and how unaccountable his Con- 
duct, to divide ſuch a People? Shall he ex- 
ped, for Inſtance, that al bis People ſhould 
think like him and his Council, about every 
Occurrence,about every Meaſure he takes, and 


every Man he employs; and ſince this is too 


much to aſk of Freemen, nay of Slaves, if 
his Expectation be not anſwer d, ſhall he 


| form a laſting Diviſun upon ſuch tranfient” 


Moti ves? Shall he proſcribe every Man, as 
an Enemy to bis Government, who diſlikes the 
Adminiſtration of it? Proſcriptions are abomi- 
nable, and inhuman, when they are back'd 
by a Fulnefs of arbitrary Power. But to 
hang up the Tables of Proſeription, without 
the Power of ſending Centurions to cut off 
every Head, that wears a Face diſliked at 
ae. 5 b 2 Court, 
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Court, would be Madneſs in a Prince. Such 
a Conduct cannot ſuit his Intereſt, however 
it may his Paſſions, in any Circumſtance 
whatever. There are indeed Circumſtances, 
wherein it may ſuit the Intereſt of a Mini- 
er. Till the Sword of civil War be drawn, 
a Prince can ſcarce become irreconcileable 
with his People, and be reduced, for Want 
of national Strength, to ſupport his Power 
and Dignity by the Force of Faction. But 
a Miniſter may fall eaſily, and ſoon, into this 
deſperate State; and after fomenting, as long 
as he could, the Di viſions of Parties, he may 
have no Refuge but in Faction. There may 
be ſuch a Conduct. as no national Party will 
bear, or at leaſt will juſtify. But Faction 
hath no Regard to national Interefts. Faction 
therefore will bear any Thing, ſhare in any 
Thing, juſtify any Thing. If the Miniſter, 
who takes this Method to ſupport himſelf, 
hath any Art, he will endeavour to diſguiſe 
his Faclion under the Name and Appear- 
ance. of a national Party. But even this 
Diſguiſe will ſoon fall off. The beſt of thoſe, 
who were engaged in the Party, will quit 
the Faction, and then the latter muſt ſtand 
confeſs'd to publick View. But it-is not 


only the criminal Conduct of a Minifter, and 
the Fear of reſting his Adminiſtration on 
the national Judgment, that may obligꝭ him 
to govern by Diviſſon, and by Faction. As 

the moſt oppoſite Notions are often united 
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in the Head, ſo ate the moſt contrary Sen- 
timents in the Heart of Man. Hcapaci 
often begets Sufficiency and yet a Contam. 
neſs of Incapacity often begets a Jealouſy 
1 Power, grounded on a Senſe of the 


ſuperior Merit of other Men. The Miniſter, 
who grows leſs by his Elevation, like 4 
little Statue placed on a mighty Pedeſtal, 
will always have his Jealouſy ſtrong about 
him. He muſt of courſe Cle a Fatzjon 


to himſelf; and this Fadlion muſt be com- 


poſed, to anſwer his Purpoſes, of Men ſer- 
vilely obſequious, or extremely inferior to bim 
2 their Talents. Whenever this happens, the 
eign of Venality, of Proſtitution, of no- 
rance, of Futility, and of Dulneſs commences. 
The Miniſter will dread to fee the Per- 
ſons employ'd, whom he ſecretly eſigems, for 
this very Reaſon, becauſe he eſteems them. 
Abilities to ſerve the Commonwealth will be 
an Objection ſufficient to outweigh the 
ſtrongeſt Proofs of Attachment to the Perſon 
of the Prince, and of Zeal for bis .Govern- 
ment ; nay, even the Merit of a whole Life 
ſpent in giving theſe Proofs. In ſhort, the 
very Reaſons, that ſhould determine the 
Prince to employ Men, will determine the 
Mini ſter to proſcribe them. Diſlike, or Con- 


tempt of him, will paſs with his Maſter for 
Diſaffection to the Government; and, under 
this pompous Name of Government, will no- 
thing but the Pay Intereſt, or Humour, 
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of the Miniſten be couch d. The Miniſter 
will reap, perhaps, ( for even that may be 
doubtful ) the immediate Benefit of dividing, 
or maintaining the Divifiens of the Nation, 
and of nurſing up Fadlien, by continuing 
longer in Power, his ſole Security, and by 
deferring, if not eſcaping, the evi Day, the 
Day of Account ps | Retribution, But the 
Prince will reap, in this Caſe, the a- 
nent Miſchief of eſtabliſhing Diviſon and 
Faction; and may poſſibly make the la- 
mentable Exchange of his own Popularity, 
for his Miniſter's Impunity, I need not fi- 
niſh up this Picture of Imagination, ſince 
I write to you, who know ſo much better than 
I pretend to do the Characters of Men, and 
the Arts of Government, It is ſufficient that 
J have hinted at the general Cauſes and Ef- 
fects of the Endeavours, that are ſometimes 
uſed, and to which Great-Britain hath 
not been a Stranger, to foment national Di- 
von, and to govern by the Faction of a 
Miniſter, arm'd with the Power of the 
Prince, againſt the Senſe and Spirit of a Na- 
tion, and the Intereſt of the Prince himſelf. 
This may ſerve, and it is all I ſhall fay, to 
beſpeak your Approbation of the Papers that 
follow, on Account of the Matter they con- 
tain. . 


But, Sir, the Reaſons 1 have given, 
bo pertinent ſoever they may be, are — | 


. 2% ; 
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the only Reaſons I had ſoꝶ addreſſing my- 
Felf, in this Manner, and upon this Occaſion, 
to you, There are Reaſons of another Kind; 
Reaſons, that come ſtill more home to yourſelf; 
Reaſons, that appear very important to me, 
and that will appear ſo to you, perhaps, 
. when you have reffected duely on them} and 
have weigh'd impartially the Conſequences 
of them. I ſhall preſs theſe Reaſons with all 
the Plainneſs and Force, - that Decency per- 
mits, in ſo publick and perſonal an Applica- 
tion; becauſe, though Truth may ſometimes _ 
offend, I am very indifferent to Offences 
taken with Truth on my Side. If you heark- 
en to Truth, which Men in your Station 
ſeldom hear, you may be the better for it. 


If you do not, the Author of this Dedi- 


cation cannot be the worſe ; for I will add, 
upon this Occaſion, that whoever he is, he 
is one you cannot impoſe upon, in your pri- 
vate Capacity, neither as a Man, nor as a 
Gentleman; and that you can as little do it, 
in your fublick Capacity. You cannot diſap-- 
point him; becauſe the Temper of his Mind 
gives you no Hold on him. He hath 
neither Avarice to make him deſire Riches, 
nor Ambition to make him defire Power, 
nor Vanity to make him defire Honours. You 
cannot oppreſs him; becauſe he is free from 
Guilt, and from every probable ( for no Man 
is free from every pofible) Imputation of + 


1 


tection; and they are ſufficient to protect 


IS. 


OY - 


every 


Guilt. The Laws of bis Country are his Pro- 
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every Briton, who reverences and obeys 


them, in how peculiar a Situation ſoever 


he may be found, They, who act againſt 


theſe Laws, and they alone, may have Rea- 


high, or their preſent Power never ſo great. 


Having ſaid this, I proceed to obſerve to 


you, that you are in the Right moſt certainly 
to retort by yourſelf, or others, in the beſt 
and ſmarteſt Manner that you, or they can, 
whatever the Writings publiſh'd in the Craf7/= 
man may contain, which you judge to be in- 


jurious to yourſelf, or reflecting on your Ad- 


miniſtration. The Publick will judge up- 
rightly upon the whole Matter. The Laugh- 


ers will be for thoſe, who have moſt Wit, 


and the ſerious Part of Mankind for thoſe, 
' who have moſt Reaſon on their Side. Again. 
As to Affairs of Peace, or War, publick 
Occurrences, domeſtick Management, fo- 
reign Negotiations, in ſhort, the News of 
the Day, and the current Buſineſs of the 


Time, weekly and daily Papers, or more 


elaborate, anniverſary Treatiſes, are proper- 
2 employ d by you to explain, in your own 


Favour, the Series of your Conduct; to 


refute Caleb; or, which is ſtill more eaſy, 
and by ſome thought as uſeful, to keep up 
the Cavil on one Point, till a new one is ſtart- 
ed, that draws off the Attention of the 
World. All this may be call d fair War; and 
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whoever prevails in the ſadgwene of the 
Publick, the Publick will reap Information 
from the Conteſt, and will have Reaſon to 


be pleaſed with theſe Appeals, which preſent - 
in — CRY that obtain'd in the 


antient Commonwealths of Greece and Rome, 
where the greateſt Intereſt of the State were 
debated, and the greateſt Men in thoſe Go- 


vernments were accuſed and defended,” in 
=—_— — _ before Wy whole 


But he Ws of 1 o 


that 
are perſonal, or 


through the whole Courſe of theſe Papers; 3 


5 ä 7 > hath been pointed out; 
"overy Security vement of it, hath 


been ex pain d d of $'d.—Now here, Sir, 


begins — Complaint. 1 faid that the Canfe | 
of our Conſtitution hath been pleaded in 
the Craftſman ; and I am 
preſſion is ſo preciſely "juſt, that no other 
would come up to the Caſe. The Cauſe of - 
the Conſtitution hath been pleaded;" for che 
Conſtitution hath been attac d; openly, in- 


ſolently attack, and is fo every Day by thoſe, 


againſt whom the Craftſman fo often em- 
ploys his Pen: Who could have e 


(for I will give an Inſtance or two ho 


1 wan on tary? a 2 D 
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forry that the Ex- 
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der the preſent Eftabli ment, to beay: the 
Neoeſſity of maintaining fanding Armies, 
in Times of Peace, even againſt the People 
of Britain, who maintain them, contend- 
ed for and aſſerted? Who could have ex- 
pected to hear a Dependency, a corrupt De- 
pendency of the Parliament on the Crown, con- 
tended for and aſſerted to be a neceſſary Ex- 
ient to ſupply a Fant of Power, which 
is falſely ſuppoſed in the Crown ; as if our 
"x rat had oppoſed, and at length de- 
ſtroy'd that Chimera, call'd Prerogative, 
1 ſo dangerous to our Liberties, for 
no hiker Reaſon but to furniſh Arguments 
for letting looſe upon us another Monſter, 
more dangerous to our Liberties by far ? 
Who could have expected that Attempts to 
revive the Doctrines of old M biggiſin, and 
the Principles and Spirit of the Revolution, 
in Oppoſition to ſuch manifeſt Contradic- 
tions of them all, would give any Umbrage, 
or cauſe any Alarm, among Men, who ſtill 
affect to call themſelves Whigs, and pretend 
Zeal for a Government, that is founded on 
the Revolution, and could: not have been 
eſtabliſh d without it? This could not have 
been expected, I think; and yet ſo it is. 


There are Perſons, who take to themſelves 


the Title of minifterial Writers, that have 


_ ſometimes the Front to aſſume that of Wre- | 


ters for the Government. Theſe Perſons, are 
not content to ring, in daily Panegyrick, 


Encomiums - 


vanced, I might refer you to the particular. 
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Encomiums on the Wiſdom and Virtue, 
the- Juſtice and Clemency, the Succeſs and 
Triumphs of your Adminiſtration, and to 
anſwer, or to attempt to anſwer, the almoſt 
innumerable Objections, that have been made 
(it matters not here whether juſtly, or un- 
juſtly) to your Conduct at home, and your own, . 
and that of your Brother abroad; but they | 
take Fire, they ſhew an Alarm, and they 
grow angry, W any Thing is written, 
nay when a Word is dropt, in Favour of 
the fundamental Articles of Bratiſh Liber- 
fy. Sometimes they argue directly, and in 
plain Terms, againſt them. Sometimes they 
perplex and puzzle the Cauſe ; evade what 
they cannot deny; and when they cannot 
impoſe a. Fallacy, endeavour at leaſt to 
hinder Men from diſcerning a Truth. Thus, 
Sir, they mingle your Fuſtiſication with the 
Condemnation of our Conſtitution ;-and labour, 
as much as in them lies, to make your Pres 
ſervation and the Deftruttion of this Conſti- 
fution a common Cauſe. If you could poſ- 
ſibly doubt the Truth of what is here ad- 


Pamphlets and Papers, which are known at 
leaſt by the Anſwers, that have been given © 
to them, till ſuch Time an Extract of all 
the Paſlages, hinted at here, be made pub- 
lick, as I hope it will; and whenever it is, 
I dare appeal beforchand to your private 
Thoughts, whether the Principles they con- 


ing the Jealouy, and if the Per/ons, 
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tain, and the Conſequences deducible from 
them, would not deſtroy, if they were to 
take Place, the whole Scheme of the Bri- 
t1/þ Conſtitution. It hath been aſk'd, why 
do the Writers on one Side eternally harp on 
Liberty, and the Conftztution? Do they 
mean to inſtil Feahufy and Diftruft, an 
to alienate the Minds of the People? In what 
Inſtances have the Laws been broken, or 
hath the Conſtitution been invaded by thoſe, 
who govern? Theſe Queſtions deferve an 
Anſwer; and I ſhall. anſwer the ir b 
aſking another Queſtion. Why do the Vri- 
ters on one Side eternally labour to. explain 
away Liberty, and to diſtinguiſh us out of 
our Conftitutien? If nothing had been faid 
of this Kind, I am perſuaded that much 
leſs would have been ſaid of the other; and 
I can aſſure you, with great Truth, that the 
Publick had not been troubled particularly 
with this Diſſertation upon Parties. As to 


the other two Queſtions, they may be taken 


together. There is a plain and real Diffe- 
rence between Jealouſy and Diſtruſt, that 
may be obſerved in the preſent Caſe, Men 


may be zealous, on Account of their Liber- 

dies, and I think they ought to be fo, even 

When they have no immediate Diftruft 
that the Perſons, who govern, deſign ta 


vade them. An Opportunity of invading 
them open'd, is Reafon ſufficient for awaken- 
who 
have. 


* 


ftitution have been made; ; becauſe as nothin 


_ that old, trite Maxim, Principits ab, was | 


bo et Writers ought to excuſe me far it; 
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have this Naeh. apply to thoſe, who go- 
vern, to help to cure it, by removing the 
Opportunity, the latter may take this, if 


they pleaſe, as a Mark of Confidence, not 


Diftruft; atleaſt, it will be in their Power, 
and ſurely it will be for their Intereſt, to | 
ſhew that they deſerved Confidence, in this 
Caſe, not Diſfruſt. But it will be always 
trifling, and fooliſh, to aſk what Laws have 
been broken, what Invaſions on the Con-. 
of — Soft will be done, when there are 5 5 
> dangerous to the Conflitution carri 

on; V. there are ſuch Deſgnt, what- 
ever is done of this Sort 0 be private, in- 


direct, and ſo cover'd, that the greateſt moral 
Certainty may. be deftitute of Proof. When- 


ever any of theſe Things are done publick- 
ly, directly, and in à Manner to be eaſily 

ps e I Danger will be over, the Conſti- * 
tution . ar be deſtroy d, and all F car for 1 
and ——— it will be impertinent, | 
becauſe they will come too late. IF ey 


= LEES it is fo in ee 
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leaſt to you ; and even to you I ſhall Tay 2 ; 
little more about them. The Flowers:they - 


* „ 
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their Productions, ſhall be paſs'd over by 
me, without any Reflection. They aſſume 
the Privilege of Natermen and Qyſter-Momen. 
Let them enjoy it in that good Company, 
and excluſively of all other Perſons. They 
cauſe no Scandal; they give no Offence 
they raiſe. no Sentiment but Contempt in the 
Breaſts of thoſe they attack; and it is to be 
hoped, for the Honour of thoſe, whom 12. 
would be thought to defend, that they rai 

by this low and dirty Practice, no other rt 
* in them. But there is another Part of 
their Proceeding, which may be attributed 
by malicious People to you, and which de- 
ſerves for that Reaſon alone ſome Place in 
this Dedication, as it might be ſome Mo- 
tive to the writing of it. When ſuch Au- 
thors grow ſcurrilous, it would be highly 
unjuſt to impute their Scurrility to any 
Prompter ; becauſe they have in themſelves | 
all that is neceſſary to conſtitute a Scoli; 
i Manners, Impudence, a foul Mouth, 
and a foul-r Heart. But when they menace, 
they riſe a Note higher.. They cannot do 
this in their own Names. Men may be a 
to conclude therefore that they do it in the 
Name, as they affect todo it on the Be- 
half, of the Perſon, in whoſe Cauſe they 
defire to be thought reiain d. Many: Ex- 
1 of 7 w Menaces might be quoted, 

| nd moſt of them would be found directed 
ain one Hos cular Perfon. Afier em- 
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* 


f 


of Facts; ſome notoriouſly falſe; ſome, 
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ployi "g the whole Impotence of their Rhe» 


torick "againſt him, and venting, for many 


Vears abe almoſt without Notice on 


his Part, as much Calumny as their Ima- 
inations could furniſh,a Pampblet hath been 
lately publiſh'd, the profels'd Defign of which 
is to call for a vigorous Proceeding an Pare 
liament againſt is Man, To introduce 
this Prepeſal, it is preceded by a long Series 


which it is nnpoffible ſhould bi true; othe 
which it is impoſſible bis Writer Mond 
know to be true, if they were fo ; and others 
again, not only deſtitute of Proof, but even 
of Probability. Such Accuſations mult be 
brought by ; * Creature of fo notory ouſly 


prof Med a Conſcience, that his Evidence 
would be rejected in any common Cauſe, and 
ſhculd not be refuted therefore by me, if 


was concern'd to refute him. But, Sir, if 


I fake Notice of this Libel, or refer to others 


of the ſame Kind, it is not done out of Regard 


to theſe Authors, whom I deſpiſe, as I am 


perſuaded the Perſon does, againſt whom all 


the Virulence of their Malice is directed. 
My Concern, upon this Qccafion,, is for 
you alone, and you will allow me to repre- 


ſent what that Concern dictates. It is pol. 
fible that you may have very ſtrong Reſent- 


ments againſt hi, dad and * E 
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ſometimes to revenge private Quarrels, and 
to ſerve the low Turns of Envy, or Fealouſy, 
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you. It is poſſible that you may have ſhewn 
yours, and he may have ſhewn bis, accord- 
ing to the different Circumſtances you have 
been in, and the different Opportunitics you 
have had. But this will not become a 
Matter of State, though you are a Mini- 
fer of State. The Publick will eſpouſe 
your Paſſions no more than his; nor con- 


cern itſelf to enquire who gave the firſt. 


_ Occaſion to t beſe Reſentments; who hath 
ated the Part of a fair, and who of a 
freacherous Enemy. 

tain that the Publicł hath been employ'd 


But, in all theſe Caſes, the Publick hath been 


impoſed upon; theſe Motives have been 


conceal'd ; others have been pretended ; and 


the others have been of a publick Nature 


alone; becauſe the bare Suſpicion of any 


Proſecution is ſufficient, and moſt juſtly ſo, 
to create invincible Prejudices to it. The 
Scribblers I ſpeak of have laid you there- 
fore under great Diſadvantages, notwith- 
_ ftanding your Elevation, and your Peer, 

whether you deſign any Thing againſt the 
Perſon ſo obnox ious to you, or not. They 
ſhould have conceal'd- induſtriouſſy, what 
they have affected to proclaim ; fince it is 
certain that,- how great ſoever your Pepu- 
larity in the Nation may be, they will 


never 


It is, I doubt, too cer- 


priuate Intereſt, or Paſſion, in a public 


E up Mankind4o think FIR any 
Perſo PR be: proſecuted; by -Methags 
: | extraordinary, "Ol even 0 inary,. | 
they: could prove, wha they frequently | 
throw out, that every Mamis Friend _ 
Pretender, who is not a Friend to you; and 
that 5 who — to 2 N ch in . 


— this part for 
know; but moſt certainly againſt many 

+ others,” of much greater Conſequence, who — 
appear every awe, oh in the Face of the 

World, not bo our Friengs, and who _— 
make no Scruple of abjectn g, with the ut- TY 
moſt Freedom, to your Conde But fuch 

Aſſertions as theſe will only ſerve to make 


Men angry, or laugh. They, who hae the 


8 Government t would grow: "weakens in his R 


beſt Opinion of your Abilities, will no more 
agree that the preſent Eſtabliſhment is +44 
ported, than that it was made, by 

They will never be wanting in their Re pen 
to the Croaon ſo much, as to confound the = 
Cauſe of the King with the Cauſe. of his Y I 
Minifter ; or to 7 that the. Reins of 


h gre World. In ſhort, "ou you 
rer 


: —_ Mon of cxtrone god Parts, and fora 4 
, a Minifler - 
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Miniſter of much Experience; but you 

would 8 1 2 be — 

as the Atlas, who ſupports this State; and 

your Brother will not certainly paſs for the 7 
Hercules, who relieves you, and- who ſuſ- 2 
tains, in his Turn, the important Burtgen. 


I know very well that ſomething is added 
to ſupply, if that were poſſible, this Defect, 
and to make the Cauſe more plauſible. It 
is pretended that the Writings imputed to 
this particular Perſon, and ſeveral others 
publiſh'd in the Craftſman, contain Reflec- 
tions of a very extravagant, indecent, and 
even ſeditious Nature; ſuch as they alone, 
who are capable of ſuppoling them, are ca- 
pable of making. But then theſe Reflecti- 
ons are to be proved by the Conſtructions, 
which the Accuſers make of the Expreſſions 
employ'd by thoſe, whom they accuſe ; Con- 
| firuftions as arbitrary, and as forced, as 
many of thoſe, by which ſome of the beſt 
Men at Rome were brought within the Inter- 
pretation of the Law of Majeſty, by ſome 
of the worſt. Examples of much the fame 
Sort have been ſet even in Britain, whilſt 
the Practice prevail'd of ſuppoſing I:nuendo's, 
and Parallels, and obligue Meanings, and 
proſecuting and condemning Men on Sup- 
poſitions and Interpretations. But there is 
no Room to fear that any ſuch Examples 


Ws 
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ſhould be renew'd, whilſt * 4 Barren 
Se1R1T prevails in a BITIen PARLIA- _ 
MENT: Whilſt that Spirit prevails, no 
| Parliament will condemn. any Man upon 
Principles, which Parliaments have always 
ke d as unjuſt. and  tyrannical. Leſs 
than any will they condemn thoſe, who 
write in Defence of thi: Conflitution,. at: hs 
Requeſt and on the Inſtances of thoſe, Who 
attack it. A Britiſh Spirit and the Spirit 
of the Britiſh Conſtitution are one and the 
ſame; and therefore + if ever there ariſes 
a BRITISH SPIRIT ia 4 BRITISH PAR- 
LIAMENT, of which I preſume no Doubt 
ought to be made at this Time, Vengeance 
will not overtake the hae it * be the #3 


5 Withr: 


What 1 ha ſaid might ſuffice to 
Chir how fooliſh and vain it is to throw out 
Menaces againſt zboſe, who have nothing to 
fear, at a Time, when Zeal to G the 
Conſtitution in every Part inviolate ſeems 

daily to increaſe. But ſince I have enter d 
on the Subject, and the Matter ſeems of 
ſome Concernment to you, give me Leave to 
add one Conſideration more, that may ſerve _- 
to ben how Wann and vain ſuch a Pro: 
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ceeding would be, even at any other Time. 
Let us ſuppoſe that the very Perſon pointed 
' at was, and could be proved to be, the Au- 
thor of this Diſſertation upon Parties, for 
Inſtance, which I now dedicate' to you. 
Let us ſuppoſe that the Reſolution was ta- 
ken to follow the generons and equitable 
Advice of the Pampblet Writer, who thinks 
he ought to be proceeded againſt in a peculiar 
"Manner. Let us even ſuppoſe that we lived 
in an Age, when Parliaments were brought, 
in ſome Degree, under that very Depen- 
dency, againſt which fo much is ſaid in this 
_ "Differtation. In ſhort, let us ſuppoſe that 
moſt innocent Man, who was obnoxious 
to thoſe in Power, might have reaſonable 
Grounds to fear an exorbitant Exerciſe of 
this Power againſt him. But then let us 
make one fingle Suppoſition on the other 
Side: Let us ſuppoſe that this 'obnoxrous 
Man was really in earneſt ; that he wrote 
from his Heart; and that he felt there the 
_ fame Warmth for the Britiſi Cunſtitution, 
which he expreſs'd in his Writings, and la- 
bour'd to infuſe into the Breaſt of every other 
Man. I would aſk you, Sir, do you think 
fuch a Man would be aſhamed to avow, in the 
Face of his Country, the Contents of the fol- 
_ {owing Sheets, or be afraid to fuffer for them? 
Could any Eloquence, even yours, if you 
would emplcy it fo unworthily, expect, by 
the Help of falſe Surmiſes, and invidious 
5 „ "CORN, 


8 (the bafe Taventions of - little 
Railers) to make him paſs for an Enemy to 

the preſent Eftabliſhment, who had proved 
himſelf a Friend to that Conſtitution, in Con- 


Xii 85 


| ſequence of which, and for the Sake of 


which alone, this Eſtabliſbment was made? 


Would his Endeavour to reconcile Parties, 
and to aboliſh. odious Diſtinctions; would 
. pleading for the Attainment of all the Ends 
| propoſed by, and promiſed at the Revolution; 
for ſecuring the Independency of the tus 


Houſes of Parliament, and the Freedomof. E 


leitions, as effectually againſt Corruption, as 


they are already ſecured againſt Prerogative; + 6 


5 4 4 this, I ſay, make him paſs for the 
reateft of Criminals? No Sir, not in the 
caſts 75 thoſe, who gave Sentence againſt 


him, if Men capable of giving ſuch a Sen- 
tence could be found. 1 the reſt of 
Mankind his Innocency would be acknow- 


ledged; his Conſtancy would be applauded; = 


his Accuſers and his grand Accuſer, in tlie fark 
Place, would paſs. alone for criminal. He 
might fall a Victim to Power; but Truth and 
2 aſon, and the Cauſe of Liberty would fall 


him; and he, who is buried in their Rus _ 


_ is happier than he, who ſurvives them. 


Thus I am perſuaded the Perſon here intendec 


would be found, upon Trial, to think. The E- . | 
vent therefore of ſuch a Proſecution, whatever 


it might be, could not turn to his re 
tage; and conſequen tly ta threaten | with 
C 3 | it 
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it would be ridiculous, even at ſuch a Time 
as we have ſuppoſed, much more at the pre- 
ſent. Void of Al Ambition, t the Ambi- 
tion of honeſt Fame, he might ſtand the Ef- 
forts of Violence in | ſuch a Cauſe, not only 


with little Concern, but with much inward 
Complacency. Weary of the World, deter- 


- mined and preparing to retire totally from it, 


he would ſurely ſuſpend his Retreat to face 
the Perſecution; and whatever his Perſecutors 
might imagine, they would erect a Sort of 
triumphal Arch to the Man they hated. 
He would leave the World with more Ho- 
nour than they would remain in it. By 
ſuffering in Defence of the Conſtitution of bis 
Country, they, who had thought favourably 
of him, would think that he. crown'd the 
Good, and they, who had entertain d Pre- 


: judices againſt him, that he atoned for the 


the Honour of writing to you, Sir; but ha- 


TM, which had been imputed to him. Such 
different Judgments you know, Sir, will 
attend every Man's Character, who acts on 


our divided Stage, and he is happy, who 
can reconcile them ſo nearly. It never hap- 
pens that there is a Man, of whom al} ſpeak 
well; as it rarely, very rarely, happens 
that there is a Man, of whom all ſpeat ill, 
Except thoſe, who are hired to ſpeak well. 


J find it nt in off when 1 have 


that 


ving now — 1 principal Reaſons, 
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that induced me to addreſs this Dedication 
to you, it is Time that I ſhould force my- 

{elf to a Concluſion, and conclude by recom- 
mending the following Sheets to your ſerious 
Peruſal. I recommend them to nothing elſe, 
I do not apprehend that they will want your 
Patronage any more than the Perſon, who 
wrote them. Let them ſtand, or fall in the 
publick Opinion, according to their Merit. 
But if you ſhould find any Thing in them, 

that deſerves your Notice, you will have an 
Obligation to one, from whom you leaſt 


expected any; to, 


SIR, 


Dur moſt humble Servant, þ- 


Tux AUTHOR OF THE DISSERTATION © 
| uPoN PARTIES. - 
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0 CoRRUPT and to Divips 
rere the trite _ TOI Ex- 
dients, by whict Mi- 
ers in l reg have 
affected to govern ; but eſpe- 
| . cially ſuch as have been leaſt 
capable of exerting the true Arts of Govern 
ment. There is however a Difference to be 
made between 57 two Expedients, to the 
Advantage of the latter, and by Conſequence 
between the Characters of 7ho/e, who put 
them in Pragic, Every. 


 Þ *. 
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Every buſy, ambitious Child of Fortune, 
who hath himſelf a corrupt Heart, and be- 
comes Maſter of a large Purſe, hath all that 
is neceſſary to employ the Expedient of 
CoRRUPT1oON with Succeſs. A Bribe, in 
the Hand of the moſt blundering Coxcomb, 
that ever diſgraced Honour and Wealth and 
Power, will prevail as much as in the Hand 
of a Man of Senſe, and go farther too, if it 
weigh more. An intriguing Chamber-Maid 
may ſlip a Bank-Note into a griping Paw, 
as well as the moſt ſubtle Dæmon of Hell. 
 H———e may govern as triumphantly by 
this Expedient as the great Knight, his Bro- 
ther, and the great Knight as Burleigh 
himſelf. — be. 

But every Character cannot attempt the 
other Expedient of dividing, or keeping up 
Diviſions, with equal Succeſs. There is, 
indeed, no Occaſion for any extraordinary 
Genius to divide; and true Wiſdom deſpiſes 
the infamous Taſk. But there is need of 
that left-handed Wiſdom, call'd Cunning, 
and of thoſe Habits in Buſineſs, call'd Ex- 

erience. He, that is corrupted, co-operates 
with him, that corrupts. He runs into his 
Arms at the firſt Beckon; or, in order 
fometimes to raife the Price, he meets him 
but half Way. On the other Hand, to di- 
vide, or to maintain and renew the Divi- 
fon of the Parties in a State, a Syſtem of 

Seduction and Fraud is neceſſary to be _ | 


(3) 


ried on. The Divided are fo far from being 
acceſſory to the Guilt, that they -would not 
be divided, if they were not firſt decei ved. 
From theſe Differences, which I have ob- 
ſerved between the /2w9 Expedients, and the 


Characters and Means, proper to put them 


illuſtrious Examples of Repulſes, which have 


in Practice with Succeſs, it may be diſcover d 
rhaps why, upon former Occaſions, as I 
Hall hereafter ſhew, the Expedient of Di- 
viding proſper d ſo much better than that of 
Corrupting; and why, upon ſome later 
_ Occaſions, the Expedient of Corrupting ſuc- 
ceeds ſo well in thoſe Hands, which are not, 
and, I truſt, will not be ſo lucky in main- 
taining, or renewing our Party-Divi/ions. - 
Much hath been written by you, Mr. 
D' Anvers, by your Correſpondents and 
others, who have drawn their Pens in the 
Cauſe of Truth, Virtue, and Liberty, a- 
us the right reverend, as well as undigni- 
fy'd, the noble, as well as ignoble Aſſertors 
of Corruption; enough ſurely to ſhame thoſe, 
who have not loſt all Senſe of Shame, out 
of ſo ignominious a Crime; and to make 


thoſe, who have not loſt every other Senſe, 


tremble at the Conſequences of it. We may 


| flatter ourſelves that theſe honeſt Endeavour 
have had ſome Effect; and have Reaſon to 
hope that far greater will follow from thoſe 


been lately given to the grand Corruptor, 
notwithſtanding his frequent and inſolent 
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Declarations that he could ſeduce whomſoever 
he had a mind to gain. Theſe hopes are far- 
ther confirm'd to us by repeated Declarations 
of the Senſe of Parliament, and will be 
turn'd, we doubt not, into Certainty, when- 
ever the Wiſdom of the two Houſes ſhall 
think it proper to raiſe new Barriers of 

7 againſt this encroaching Vice. i 
In the mean time, I think nothing can 
better anſwer the Deſign of your Papers, 
nor promote the publick Good more effectu- 
ally in the preſent Conjuncture, than to put 
our Countrymen frequently on their Guard 
againſt the Artifice, which is clumſily, but 
induſtriouſly employ 'd to maintain, and, if 
it be poſſible, to create new Di viſions a- 
mongſt them. That day, which our Fa- 
thers wiſh'd to ſee and did not ſee, is now 
breaking upon us. Shall we ſuffer this Light 
to be rurn'd again into Party Darkneſs by the 
Incantations of thoſe, who would not have 
{&d for Conjurers, even in the days of Su- 
— and Ignorance? The Natien is 
not only brought into an, Uniformity of 
Opinion concerning the preſent Adminiftr a- 
won by the La and 5 righteous Con- 
duct of it; but we are grown into an Una- 
nimity about Pri nciples of Government, 
which the moſt ſanguine could ſcarce have 
expected, without nes Certain 


Aﬀſeciations of Ideas were made fo familiar 


I to us, about half a Century ago, and became 
. in 


—— — — Se 


„ 
in the Courſe of Time fo habitual, that we 
| ſhould have not been able, even a few Years 
ago, to break them, nor have been eafily in- 
duced to believe, on the Faith of any Pre- 
diction, that Experience and the Evidence 
of Facts would, in a few Years more, break 
them for us, deſtroy all our Notions of 
Party, and ſubſtitute ew ones in their 
The Power and Majeſty of the Pxopie, 
an OnrtGINAL CONTRACT, the Authority 
and Independency of PARLIAMENTS, Li- 
berty, Refiftance, 1 Abdication, 
. Depoſition ; theſe were Ideas aſſociated, at 
that Time, to the Idea of a Wx ie, and ſup- 
poſed by every Vbig to be incommunicable, 
_ and inconſiſtent with the Idea of a Tr. 
Divine, hereditary, indefiezable Right, 
lineal Succeſſion, Paſive - Obedience, Preroga- 
tive, Non-Reſiſtance, Slavery, nay, and 
ſometimes Popery too, were aſſociated in 
many Minds to the Idea of a Toxy, and 
deem'd incommunicable, and inconſiſtent, 
in the ſame Manner, with the Idea of a 
Wii. , WSN 
But now that, which neither Side would 
have believed, on the Faith of a Prediction, 


—qued Divum promittere nens 
Auderet, volvenda Dies en! attulit ultro. 


| Theſe 
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Theſe Aſſociations are broken; theſe diſtinct 
— * are ſhuffled out of — — 3. 
new Combinations force themſelves upon us; 
and it would actually be as abſurd to impute 
to the Tories the Principles, which were laid 
to their Charge formerly, as it would be to 
aſcribe to the Projector and his Faction the 
Name of Whips, whilſt they daily forfeit 
that Character by their Actions. The Bulk 
of both Parties are really united; united on 
Principles of Liberty, in Oppoſition to an 
obſcure Remnant of one Party, who diſown 
thoſe Principles, and a mercenary Detach- 
ment from the other, who betray them. 
How th:s Change for the better comes to 
have been wrought in an Age, when moſt 
Things have changed for the worſe; and 
fince it hath been wrought, why the old 
Diſtinctions are kept up in ſome Meaſure, 
will I think be accounted for in treatin 
this Subject farther. At preſent, what ſhall 
We ſay to thoſe, who publickly ſpeak of 
this national Union as impracticable and chi- 
merical ; yet privately act againſt it, with 
all their Might, as a practicable Thing, and 
a real Evil to them? If it be as compleat and 
as well cemented, as I imagine it is, and as 
every honeſt Briton wiſhes it may be; nay, 
if there is. nothing more than a ſtrong Ten- 
dency on all Sides towards it, which no Man 
of the leaſt Obſervation and Candour will 
deny; it is ſurely the Duty of every one, 
LS | = Pho 


who defices the Proſperity of his Country, 

to ſeize the Opportunity, to cultivate and 
improve it. If Men are to be known by their 
Works, the Works of thoſe, who oppoſe 
this Union, denote them ſufficiently. Wicked 
and unhappy Men! who ſeek their private 
Safety, in oppoſing publick Good, Weak 


3 and filly Men! who vainly imagine that 


Tur ſhall paſs for the NAT1on, and the 
' NAT1oN for a Faction; that Tuey ſhall be+ 
| judged in the Right, and the wnoLE Bop 
or THE PEoPLE in the Wrong. On 
whom would they impoſe? How lon 
do they imagine that ſo unequal a Contei 
can laſt? ? 32 
There is no Complaint, which hath been 
more conſtantly in the Mouths, no Grief 
hath lain more heavily at the Hearts of all 
-_ Men, than thoſe about our national 
 Divifions; about the Spirit of Party, 
which inſpires Animoſity and breeds Ran- 
cour ; which hath ſo often deſtroy d our 
inward Peace; weaken'd our national 
Strength, and ſullied our Glory abroad. It 
is Time therefore that All, who deſire to be 
eſteem'd good Men, and to procure the 
Peace, the Strength and the Glory of their 
Country by the only Means. by which they 
can be procured effectually, ſhould join their 
Efforts to heal our national Diviſions, and 
to change the narrow Spirit of Party into 
a diffuſive Spirit of public Benevolence. 
| | i 
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peed in ſuch Circumſtances as ours. 


Let us begin with the preſent Temper of. 


the Members of the Church of England to- 
wards the Diſſenters: Thoſe Laws, by 
which the latter were debar'd from ſerving 
God after their own way, have not been 
theſe many Years a Terror to them. Thoſe, 
which were defign'd to hinder the Propaga- 


tion of their Principles, and thoſe, which 
ſhut the Door of all publick Preferment, 
even to ſuch amongſt them, as conform'd oc- 


cafionally, are repeal d. Far from defiring 
to impoſe any new Hardſhips upon them, 


even thoſe, who have been reputed their 
Enemies, and who have acted as ſuch on 


ſeveral Occafions, acknowledge their Error. 
Experience hath removed Prejudice. They 
ſee that Indulgence hath done what Severity 
never could; and from the Frankneſs of 


| Theſe, if I was a Diſſenter, I ſhould ſooner 


entertain Hopes of future Favour, than 


from the double Dealing of zboſe, who lean - 


on the Difſenters, when they are out of 


Power, and who eſteem them a Load upon 
them, when they are in it. We are now 


in the true and only Road, which can poſ- 
ſibly lead to a perfect Reconciliation among 
— | Pre- 


ſo, it will be of Uſe perhaps to conſider, 
in ſome Particulars, what Advances are al- 
ready made towards that national Union, 
without which no zational Good can be ex- 


Proteſtants; to the Abolition of all their 
Differences; or to Terms of Difference ſo 
little eſſential, as to deſerve none of Di. 
_ tinftion. Theſe happy Ends muſt be ob- 
tain'd by mutual good Will, They never 
can be obtain'd by Force. It is true, in- 
deed, that Force, which is the Effect of a 
Majority and ſuperior Power, may ſupport 
a Rivalſhip and erect even Counter-Efta- 
bliſhments. But then, by the fame Means, 
our antient Diſputes will be revived; the 
Church will be thought. really in Danger; 
and religious Feuds, which have been ſo 
long and ſo beneficially kept down, will 
once more diſturb the Peace of the State. 
It is a certain Truth, that our religious and 
civil Conteſts have mutually, and almoſt al- 
ternately, raiſed end fomented each other. 
Churchmen and Diſſenters have ſometimes 
differ'd, and ſometimes thought, or been 
made to think, that they differ'd, at leaſt, 
is. much about civil as religious Matters. 
There can be therefore no Way ſo effeftual- 
ly to compoſe their Differences on the lat. 
ter, as to improve the growing Union be- 
tween them on the former. Idem ſentire 
de Republica, to think alike about political 
Aﬀairs, hath been eſteem'd neceſſary to 
conſtitute and maintain private Friendſhips. 
It is obviouſly more eſſential in publick Friend. 
ſhips. Bodies of Men in the fame Society 
can never unite, unleſs they unite on hi. 
| Prin- 


85 Principle; and if they once unite on 718 
Principle, they will unite on all others, or 
they will readily and chearfully make one 
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another eaſy about them. Let me ſpeak 
plainly. It becomes a Man to do ſo, who 


means honeſtly. In our political Divifions of 


Whig and Tory, the Diſfenters have adhered 
to the. former, and they want no Apology 
for doing ſo. They join'd themſelves to thoſe, 
with whom they agreed, and ſtood in Oppo- 
ſition to thoſe, with whom they differ d in 


Principles of Government, There cculd be 


no Objection brought againſt them, on this 
Account. They certainly did not follow 
Power. They did not 200 like a Sec or a 
Faction, who had, and purſued an Intereſt 
diſtin from the Intereſt of the whole. 


Their Nen-Conformity hath nothing to do 


here. They concur'd with Conformifts; and 
if they had been Conformi/ts themſelves, as 
they were Diſſenters, they would have acted 


in the ſame Manner. But if this Divifon 
of Parties, on the ſame Principles, ſubſiſts 


no longer; if there be in Truth neither a 
Tory, nora Whig, as I have faid above, but 


a Court and a Country "YN Being; if the 
the Dzſſenters 


litical Principles, whic 


ave formerly avow'd, are manifeſtly purſued 
on one Sides and thoſe, which they have 
oppoſed, or others equivalent to them in 
their Effects, are purſued on the orber; can 
the Difenters befitat about the Option they 


are 
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ate to make? I am purſüaded they eangef. 
I know that ſeveral amongſt them do not. 


What might be, and certainly would be fai 
if they made their Option to ſtand by th 
M——r, I will not ſo miich as ſuggeſt. 
What muſt be the Conquence of their ſtaud- 
ing by the Nation, in Oppolition to him, G4 
between theſe two Powers the preſent Conte 


lies) it is Ealy to tell, and impoſſible to deny. 


They will prove, in this Caſe, to the whole 
World, that the Spirit of Liberty animates, 
and Conſtience alone determines their Con- 
duct. They, who could never brock a 
Regul, will have the Merit of ſaving their 
Country from the Danger of a Miniſterial 
Tyranny; and their Country will owe them 
af the Acknowledgments, which are due 
from good and grateful Citizens of the ſame 
% . {nn 

As to the other great and national Diviſion 
of Whig and Tory; he, who recollects what 
bath paſs'd in Parliament, and obſerves what 


paſſes out of it, cati differ very little in his 


Opinion from what hath been ſaid concern- 
ing it. The principle Articles of your crvi/ 
Faith, publiſh'd G time T7, tc 
ſpeak more. properly, the civi Faith of the 


old Whigs) are affented and conſented fo by 


the County Party; and I lay, upon g 


a ory y, that if this Creed was made 4 


eſt of political Orthodoxy, there would ap- 
22 J Iz 
pear at this Time but very few Hereticks 


B2 - umongit 
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me time ago, (or, to 
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amongſt us. How different the Caſe is, on 
the other Side, will appear not only from 
the Actions, but from the Principles of the 
Court Party, as we find them avow'd in 
their Writings; Principles more dang erous 
to Liberty, though not ſo directly, nor ſo 
openly levell'd againſt it, than even any of 
thoſe, bad as they were, which /me of theſe 
Men value themſelves for having formerly 
oppoſed. | | 3 
In ſhort, the Revolution is look d upon by 
all Sides as a new ra; but the Settlement 
then made is look'd upon by the whole 
Country Party as a new Magna Charta, from 
whence new Intereſts, new Principles of 
Government, new Meaſures of Submiſſion, 
and new Obligations ariſe. From thence we 
muſt date both King and People. His Ma- 
jeſty derives his Title from As, made in 
Conſequence of it. We likewiſe derive, not 
our Privileges (for they were always ours) 

but a more full and explicit Declaration, and 
a more ſolemn Eſtabliſhment of them from 
the fame Period. On this Foundation all 
the reaſonable, Independent Whigs and Tories 
unite. They could unite on this alone; for 
the Whigs have always Fay the Princi- 
_ ples, which paved the Way for the Revolu- 
tion; and whatever the Tories may have pro- 
feſs d, they acted upon the ſame Principles, 
or they acted upon none, which would be 
too abſurd to aſſert, when they brought a- 
b 1 bout 
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about that great Event, in Concert with the 
reſt of the Nation, as I ſhall ſome Time or 
other prove. MC . 3 
To this Magna Charta, and theſe Prin- 
ciples, let us adhere inviolably, in Oppoſition ' 
to the uo Extremes mention'd by me at the 
Beginning of this Letter, viz. to thoſe, who 
diſown them, and to thoſe, who betray them. 


Let neither the polemical Skill of Lefly, nor 


the antique Erndition of Bedford, perſuade 
u ** put on again thoſe old 7587 2 
2% Law, falſe Reaſon, and falſe Goſpel, 
| rc e . ce Keel, | 
and broken to Pieces by it. As little let us 
ſuffer the arch Slyneſs of, G—on, the dog- 
matical Dryneſs of H——--e, or the ſou- 
cing Proſtitution of Sh—# to flip new 
Shackles on us, which are inconfiſtent with 
the conſtituent Principles of our Eſtabliſh- 
ment. Let us maintain and improve the 
national Union, ſo happily begun, and bleſs 
God for diſpoſing the Temper of the Na- 
tion almoſt univerſally to it. Such a Ca. 
lition hath been long wanted in this Ring- 
dom, and never more than at this important. 
Criſis; for on this it will depend whether 
they, who not only oppoſe the Progreſs of 
that growing Corruption, which had well 
nigh overſpread the Land, but endeavour to 
extirpate it by the Roots, ſhall prevail; or 
they, who nouriſh and propagate it, who eat 
themſelves, and'tempt others to eat the bane- 
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ful Fruit it bears. On this it will depend 
whether they ſhall prevail, who conſtantlyx 
1 inſiſt againſt the Continuance of a ffanding 
= - Army in Time of Peace, agreeably to the 

Principles of our Conſtitution ,. or they, who 
plead for it, and endeayour to make it a ne- 
ceſſary Part of that Conſtitution, though in- 
compatible with public Liberty. On this 

| it will depend whether they (hall prevail, who 
b endeavour to conceal the Frauds, which are 


1 practiſed, and to ſcreen the Fraudulent, at 
4 the Riſque of · ruining Credit, and deſtroying 
Traae, as well as to monopolize in the Hands 
| of a Fu the whole Wealth of the Nation; 
tt or they, who do their utmoſt to bring the 
| former to Light, and the latter to Puniſh- 
al ment at a Time, when glaring. Fraud, 
or very ſtrong Symptoms of Fraud, appeat in 
ſo many Parts of publick Management, from 
ſome of the greatest Companies down to the 
Turnpike at Hyde- Par Corner. On this it 
Will depend whether they ſhall prevail, who 
deſue that Great Britain ſhould maintain 
ſuch a Dignity and prudent Reſerve in the 
Broils of Europe, as become her Situation, 
ſuit her Interett, and alone can enable her 
to caſt the Ballance; or they, who are eager, 
”. on.every Occaſion, to proſtitute her Dignity, 
to pawn her Purſe, and to facrifice her Com- 
merce, by intangling her not only too much 
with the other great Powers of Europe, from 
whom ſhe may ſometimes want reciprocal 
Cn Engagement 


* 96 
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 Eogageineats, but even with thoſe diminutive | 
_ Powers, from Whom it would be rigicuſous 


to expect any. RT; 
| _ b Tam SIR, Durs, &c. 
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LETTER II. 


1 


FAILST ro a | 
ter to you, it came into my Thoughts 
that nothing Souls illuſtrate the Su ect r 
ter, nor enforce more ſtrongly the Exhorta- 
tion to an Union of Parties, in Support of 
that Conſtitution, on the Terms of which 
alone all Right to govern us, and all our Ob- 
ligations to obey is now founded, than an 
Enquiry into the Riſe and Progreſs of our 
late Parties; or a ſhort Hiſtory of Torzm 
and M bhigiſin from their Cradle to their 
Grave; with an introductory Account of 
their Genealogy and Deſcent. f 

Your Papers have been from the 6rft con- 
ſecrated to the Information of the Peo 125 of 
Britain; and. I think they may boaſt very 
juſtly a Merit ſingular Ka, that of never 

ſpeaking to. the Paſſions, without a ing 

to 8 5 0 of Mankind. It is fit the 
ſhould keep up this Character, in the 57 
Manner, whilſt they are employ d on the 
Talk. important Subject, and publiſh'd at the 
B4 moſt 
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- moſt important Criſis. I ſhall therefore exe- 


cute my Deſign with Sincerity and Imparti- 
ality. I ſhall certainly not flatter, and I do 
not mean to oftend. Reaſonable Men and 


Lovers of Truth, in whatever Party they 
have been engaged, will not be offended at 


Writings, which claim no Regard but on this 
Account, that they are founded in Reaſon 
and Truth, and ſpeak with Boldneſs what 
Reaſon and Truth conſpire to dictate. As 
for the Drummers and Trumpeters of Faclion, 
who are hired to drown the Voice of bath in 
one perpetual Din of Clamour, and would 
endeavour to drown, in the ſame Manner, 


even the dying Groans of their Country, if 


ſhe was already brought into that extreme 
Condition; ,they ſhall not provoke me to 
break a moſt contemptuous Silence. The 
Subject is too ſolemn. They may prophane 
it by Writing on it. Far be it from me to be- 
come guilty of the ſame Crime, by anſwer- 
ing them. 

If the Enquiry J am going to make into 
the Riſe and Progreſs of our late Parties 
ſhould produce in any Degree the Good 


which I intend, it will help to confirm 25 


improve the national Union, ſo happily be- 
gun, by taking off ſome Remains of Shy- 
neſs, Diſtruſt and Prejudice, which may Gil 
15 about Men, who think alike, and who 
on from different Quarters to the ſame 
common Point of View. It will help to 
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| unmaſk more effeQually the wicked Con- 


duct of thoſe, who labour with all the Skill 
and, which is much more conſiderable, with 
all the Authority they poſſeſs, to keep up the 
Diviſion of Parties; that each of theſe may 
continue to be, in its Turn, what all of 
them have been too often and too long, the 
| Inſtruments and the Victims of private Am- 
bition. It will do ſomething more. A fer 
Reflections on the Riſe and Progreſs of our 
Diſtemper, and the Riſe and Progreſs of our 
Cure, will help us of Courſe to make a truc 
Judgment on our preſent State, and will 
point out to us, better perhaps than any other 
Method, the ſpecifick Remedies ſtill neeeſ- 
fary to preſerve our Conſtitution in Health 
and Vigour. Having premiſed this, I come 
to the Point. 

Queen Elizabeth deſign'd, and the Nation 
calld King James to the Throne, tho' the 
whole 2 Line had been excluded by the 
Will of Henry the 81b, made indeed rhe 
the Authority of an Ag of Parliament, and 
yet little regarded either by the Parliament, 
or the People. As ſoon as he was on the 
Throne, a flattering A of Recognition 
paſs d; for though all Princes are flattert d on 
their firſt Acceſſion, ' yet thoſe Princes are 
ſure to be flatter'd moſt, who deſerve Pane- 
gyrick leaſt, In 7516 Al the Partiament 
acknowledged, on the Knees of their Hearts, 
(ry was the Cant of the Age) the indubi- 


table © 
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table Right, by which they 188 that 


the Crown deſcended to him immediately, on 


the Deceaſe of Queen Eliz abetb. Of this 


 A&, and of the: Uſe, which ſome Men, 


very weakly I think, endeavour d to make of 
it, I ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. 
I would only obſerve here that this is the ra 
of hereditary Right, and of all thoſe exalred 
Notions, concerning the Power and Prero- 
gative of Kings, and the Sacredneſi of their 
Perſons, All together they compoſed ſuch a 
Syſtem of Abſurdity as had never been heard 
of in this Country, till that anointed Pedant 
broach'd them. They have been ſpoken of 
pretty much at large in your Papers; particu- 
hrly in ſome of thoſe, publiſh'd under the 
> of Olacaſtls. To them I refer. 
To aflert that the extravagant Principles of 


Ecclefiaftical and Civil Government, which 


began to be propagated in this Reign, and 
were carried {till higher in the next, gave Oc- 
caſion to thoſe of another Kind, or of ano- 
ther Extreme, which were taught with Suc- 
ceſs, and gain d by Degrees great Vogue in 
how Nation, would be too much. Opinions 
ery, different from thoſe, which receive the 


| SanAion of a legal Eſtabliſhment in Church 


and State, had _—_ t about obſcurely, if not 
ſilently, even whilſt the Government of 


Elizabeth laſted. But this I ſay; that the 
Principles, by which King Janes and King 


Gharles the 1/7 govern'd, = the Exceſſes o 
H * 
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H, ierarchical and Monarc hi cal Shan exer - 
ciſed in Conſequence of them, gave great 
Advantage to the oppoſite Opinions, and in- 
tirely occaſion'd the ieries which follow. 
Phrenzy provoked Phrenzy, and two Species 
of Madheſs infected the whole Maſs of - 
People. It hath coſt us a Century to loſe 
our Wits, and to recover them again. 
10 our Grievances under King Charles the 
, had been redreſs'd by a ſober, regular, 
parliamentary Reformation of the State; or, 
if the Civil War happening, a new Govern- 
ment had been eſtabliſh'd on Principles f 
the Conſtitution, not of Faction; of * . . 
not of Licentiouſncls, as there was on the 
- Abdication of King James the ad; we may 
conclude, both from Reaſon and Experience, 
that the abſurd and laviſh Doctrines I have 
mention'd would have been exploded early. 
They would have been buried in the recent 
Grave of him, who firſt deviſed them; and 
the Memory of him and of them would have 
ſtunk — Ht in the Noſtrils of Mankind. 
But the Contrary fell out. The State was 
ſubverted, inſtead of being reform'd; and all 
the Fury of Faction and Enthuſiaſm was 
employ d to deſtroy the Conſtitution to the 
| 2 Foundation. A natural Con 5 
fol If the Principles of King Tamets z 
and King Charles,s Reigns had been ee 5 
by better, they would not have riſen again; 


worſe; 
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worſe; and itnrafors they roſe again at the 
Reſtoration, and revived with the Monarchy. 
Thus that epidemical Taint, with which 
King James infected the Minds of Men, 
continued upon us; and it is ſcarce hyperbo- 
lical to fay, that his Prince hath been the 
original Cauſe of a Series of Misfortunes to 
this Nation, as deplorable as a laſting Infec- 
tion of our Air, of, our Water, or our Earth, 
would have been. The Spirit of his Reign | 
was maintain'd in that of his Son, (for how 
could it well be otherwiſe, when the ſame 
Miniſters were continued in Power?) and 
the Events of both produced the Civil War. 
The Civil War ended in the Death of the 
King, and the Exile of his Family. The 
Exile of theſe Princes reconciled them to 
the Religion of Rome, and to the Politics 
of foreign Nations, in ſach Degrees as their 
| different Characters admitted. Charles ſipp'd 
a little of the poiſonous Draught, but enough 
however to infe& his whole Conduct. Ag 


for James, | 


Ille impiger — 
| Spumantem Pateram. 


He An the Chalice off to the loweſt and 
fouleſt Dregs., 

That Principles as abſurd as wett in 
their Nature, and as terrible in their Conſe- 


8 ſuch as would ſhock the common 
Senſe 
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Senſe of a Samojede, or an Hottentot, and 
had juſt before deluged the Nation in Blood, 
ſhould come into Vogue again at the Refto- 
ration, will not appear ſtrange to thoſe, who 
carry themſelves back as it were to that Point 
of Time. The Wounds of the Civil War 
were bleeding, and the Reſentments of the 
Cavaliers, who came into Power at Court 
and in Parliament, were at their Height: 
No Wonder then if few Men had, in ſuch a 
Ferment as this, Penetration enough to dif- 
cern, or Candour enough to acknowledge, or 
Courage enough to maintain, that the Prin- 
_ Ciples we ſpeak of were truly and primarily 7 
- Cauſe of all their Miforanes. — 
vents, which proved them ſo, were recent; 
but for that very Reaſon, becauſethey were re- 
cent, it was natural for Men, in ſucha Circum- 
ſtance as this, to make wrong Judgments a- 
bout them. It was natural for the Royal Party 


toaſcribe all their and their Country's Misfor- == 


tunes, without any due Diſtinction, to the 
Principles, on which King Charles and even 
King James had been oppoſed; and to grow 
more zealous for thoſe, on which the Go- 
vernments of theſe to Princes had been de- 

fended, and for which they had ſuffer d. 


Add to this the national Tranſport, on ſo 


great a Revolution; the Exceſs of Joy, 
which many felt, and many feign'd; the 

Adulation employ d by many to acquire new 
Merit, and by many to atone for paſt Deme- 
rit; and you will find Reaſon to be ſurpriſed, 
5 | : : | not : 
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not that the ſam? Principles 
as had NR our +1 md Ag once, wan 
muſt by neceſſary Conſequerice do fo again, 
wete eſtabliſh'd ; but that our Z:berties were 
| not immediately, and at once given up. 
| That they were ſaved, we owe, not to 
| Parliament, no not to the Convention Par- 
= lament, who brought the King Home; but 
ji to thoſe great and good Men, Clarendon atid 
3 Southampton. Far from faking' Advantage 
3 of the Heat and Fervout of the Times, to 
= manage Parliaments into ſcandalbus Jobs. 
1 and fatal Compliances with the Crown; to 
their immortal Honour, (with Gratitude and 
43 Reverence to their Memories be it ſpoken) 
broke the Army, ſtinted the Revenue, 
and threw their Maſter on the  AﬀeS#ions of 
E | ; bis People. But I return. 
= / Befides theſe Reaſons, drawn from the 
1 Paffions of Men, others of a more ſober 
kind may be given, to account ſor the ma- 
king a Settlement at the Reforation upon 
Principles too near a-kin to thoſe, which had 
L | prevail'd before the War, and which had in 
3 Truth cauſed it. Certain it is, that although 
E | the Non-Conformiſts were ſtun d by the Blow - 
*8 they had juſt received, and though their Vi- 
| olence was reftrain'd 1 the Force of the 
preſent Conjuncture; yet they ſtill exiſted, 
Symptoms of this appear'd, even whilſt the 
- Government was ſettling, and continued to 
| — long after 1 it was ſettled. Now, eve- 


1 — 
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ry Symptom of this kind „ the * 
of relapſing into thoſe Miſeries, from which 
the N had ſo lately recover d itſelf; and 
this Dread had the natural Effect of all ex- 
treme Fears. It hurried Men into every Prin- 
ciple, as well as Meaſure, which ſeem'd the 
moſt oppoſite to thoſe of the Perſons fear d, 
and the moſt likely, though at any other 
Riſque, to defeat K es Deſigns, and to obvi- | 
ate the preſent N real or imaginary. 
May we not fair} 42 conjecture, for it is but 
Conjecture, ſomething more? In ſuch a 
Temper of Mind, and ſuch a Situation of 
Circumſtances, might not even thoſe, who' 
ſaw how oundles and dangerous ſuch ex- 
travagant Notions about the Right, Power 
and Prerogatrve of Kings. were, imagine 
however that it was a Part of Prudence to 
ive Way to them, and to.countenance them, 
1n the — 3 Conjuncture; to ſuffer the Opi- 
nions of the Nation to be bent too far on 
one Side, as they had been bent too far on 
the other ; not that they might remain crook- 
cd, but that they might become ſtrait? 
The ſame Spirit and much the ſame Rea- 
ſons as determined our Settlement, at the 
Reſtoration, upon fuch high Principles: of 
5 prevail'd relatively to our relagi- © 


ous Differences, and the Settlement of the 
Church. I ſhall ſpeak of it with that Free- 


dom, which a Man may take, who is con- 
ſcious that he means "IR but the N 


Good 


( 


Good, hath no » Bye-Ends, nor is under the 
Infjuence of ſerving any particular Cauſe. . 
I fay then very frankly that the Church 


and the King having been join'd in all the 


late Conteſts both by thoſe, who attack'd 
them, and thoſe, who defended them, Eccle- 
flaftical Intereſts, Reſentments, and Animofi- 
ties came in to the Aid of Secular, in mak- 
ing the new Settlement. Great Lenity was 
 ſhewn at the Reſtoration, in coking back- 
wards; unexampled and unimitated Mercy 
to particular Men, which deſerved no doubt 
much Applauſe. This Conduct would have 
gone far towards reſtoring the Nation to its 
primitive Temper and Integrity, to its old 
good Manners, its old good Humour, and its 
old good Nature, (Expreſſions of my Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon, which I could never 
read without being moved and ſoften d) if 
great Severity had not been exerciſed, im- 
mediately after, in looking forwards, and 
Rigour uſed to large Bodies of Men, 
vhich certainly deſerves Cenſure, as neither 
juſt, nor 1 I fay, not juft; becauſe 
there is, after all, a real Rad wide Difference 
between Moral and Party Juſtice. The one 
is founded in Reaſon; the orher takes its Co- 
lour from the Paſſions of Men, and is but 
another Name for Injuſlice. Moral Juſtice 
carries Puniſhment as far.as Reparation and 

neceſſary Terror require; no farther. Party 
Faflice carries it to the full Extent = our 
ower, 


at 1 : Cog dn 
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Power, and * to the * and ſating 
of our Revenge; from whence it follows 
that Injuſtire and Violence, once begun, muſt 
become perpetual in the ſucceſſive Revoluti- 
ons of Parties, as long astheſe Parties exiſt. 
I fay, not politick; becauſe it contradicted 
the other Meaſures, taken for quieting the 
Minds of Men: It alarm'd all the _ 
anew; confirm'd the Implacability, and 
'whetted the Rancour of /ome; . diſappointed 
and damp'd a Spirit of Reconciliation in 
others; united them in a common Hatred 
to the Church; and rouzed in the Church a 
Spirit of Intolerance and Perſecution. | This 
| Meaſure was the more imprudent, becauſe 
the Opportunity ſeem'd fair to take Advan- 
tage of the Reſentments of the-Presbyterrans 
againſt the other Sectaries, and to draw them, 
without perſecuting the others; by the Cords 
of Love into the Pale of the Church, inſtead 
of driving them back. by ſevere Ulage into 
their antient Confederacies. But when Re- 
ſentments of the Sort we now mention were 
let looſe, to aggravate thoſe of the other Sort, 
there was no Room to be ſurprized at the 
LN which follow'd; and they, who 
ad acted greater, could not complain of 
_ theſe, . great as they were, with any e 
oe Grace, 
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If we may believe * One, who certainly 
was not partial againſt theſe Sets, both Prel- 
byterians and Independents had carried the 
Principles of — in the Point of Con- 
ſcience, much higher, and ated more impla- 
cably upon 1t, than ever the Church of Eng- 

land bath done, in its angriefi Fits. The ſe- 
_ curing themſelves therefore againſt zhoſe, 


- _ who had ruin'd them and the Conſtitution 


once already, was a plauſible Reaſon for the 
Church Party to give, and I doubt not the 
true and ſole Motive of many for exerciſing, 
and perſiſting in the — 2 great Se ver- 
ity. General, prudential Arguments might, 
and there is Reaſon to believe they did, 
weigh with particular Men ; but they could 


have little Force, at ſuch a Time, on Num- 


bers. As little could ſome other Conſiderati- 
ons have then, whatever they have now. 
The Promiſes at Breda, for Inftance, and 
the Terms of the. Declaration fent from 
thence, could not be urged with Force to a 
Parliament, who had no Mind, and was 
_ ſtrictly under no Obligation, to make good 
ſuch Promiſes as the ing had made, 3 | 
his Power pr: promiſing, if taken abſolutely; 


or from which, if taken conditionally, be 


Was ' harzad, on the Refuſal of 


Ie all. 
— — | 


* Dr. _ PRE TY es in one 7 bir 
Thats. : 


ment 


remember 
ance came late; not till they had been op- 


and made them feel, what they had made 
others feel, the Tyranny of a Party. 


ea) © 


nent to confirm them. Thus again, the 
Merit pleaded. by the Presbyterians, on Ac- 
count of the Share they had in the Refora- 
tion, which was very real and very conſider- 
able, could avail however but little. That 
they went along with the national Torrent, 


in reſtoring the Conſtitution of Church and 


State, auld pot be denied. But then it was 
rd too that theſe Fruits of Repent= 


preſs d by another Set, who turn d upon 
them, wreſted the Power out of their Hands, 


Such Reaſons and Motives, as I have men 


tion'd, preyail'd; and worſe than theſe would 
have been ſufficient, when the Paſſions of 


Men ran ſo high, to lay the Diſſenters, 
without any Diſtinction, under extreme 


Hardſhips, They ſeem'd to be the principal 


Object of the Fears and Jealouſies of Par- 


liament. Addreſſes were continually made, 


and the Edge of the Law continually et- 
ted againſt them, from 1660 to 1669, When 


the Law for ſuppreſſing Conventicles, and the 
laſt of theſe penal Statutes paſs d, as I retmem- 


ber. Experience will juſtify me; for ſaying - 


tat this long and extreme Rigqur was un.. 
wiſe, as well as unjuſt. It appears, indeed, 


from the Memorials of thoſe Times, that © 5 

they, who ſuffer d, had given abundant Pre- — 
vocation, though may ſufficient Bycyle, 40 

e EE. _ 
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: 4 Rigou r, under which they ufferd 
dome — Hardſhips, which he Diſſen- 
ters had endured from the Church, made 
them more violent againſt it, when they. got 
Poſſeſſion of an uſurp'd Power. Juſt ſo the 
Violence, which they exerciſed at that Time, 
ſimulated the Severity they felt in their 
Turn, when the legal Conſtitution of the 
- Church was reſtored. Notwithſtanding all 
which, I incline, upon very good Reaſons, | 
to think that this Severity was not in the firſt 
Deſign of the Miniſters, nor would have 
5 — ſhewn, if another fatal Influence had 
— oy d. The Influence I mean is that of | 
opery. evail'd from the firſt Moments 
5 the Abe laſt 14 gon Reign of King Charles the 
2d. The beſt Minifters were frequently 
driven off their Byaſs by it. The wor had 
a ſure Hold on their Maſter, by complying 
with it. On the Occaſion now mention'd, 
this Influence and the Artifice of the P opiſh | 
Faction work d very fatally on the Paſſions : 
of Parties, and the private Intereſts of Indi- 
viduals; and the M:inifters, and the Church, 
and the Dzſſenters, were Bubbles alike of 
their common Enemy. Barefaced Popery 


could aſk no Favour, becauſe Popery could * 


expect none. Proteſtant.  Diffnters were 
therefore to ſerve as /Stalking Horſes, that 

- Papiſts might creep behind them, and have 
Hopes of being, ſome Time or other, ad- 
mitted with * The Church Party was 
— he | hallood 


. . 
halloo'd on the Diſſenters; whilſt the Diſſen- 
ters were encouraged to unite and hold out; 
whilſt they were flatter'd with an high Opi- 
nion of their own Strength, and the King's 

| Favour; and whilſt ſome leading Men a- 
mongſt them, who thought it better to be at 
the Head of a Sec, than at the Tail of an 


Eſtabliſhment, were perhaps encouraged, and | g 


confirm'd in that Thought, by the private 
Application of the Court. * 
Theſe Arts, theſe wicked Arts (for ſuch 
they were) prevail d; and though the 2000 
Miniſters, who went out of their Churches 
on one Day, were far from being all of the 
ſame Mind, or having one poſitive, conſiſ- 
tent Scheme; though many of them muſt 
have loſt their Benefices, even if they had 
comply d with the A# of Uniformity, becauſe 
they were Intruders, and in actual Poſſeſſion 
of Benefices legally belonging to others; yet, 
by uniting in the Point of Non-Conformity, 
they appear d as one Body, and in ſome Senſe 
they were ſo. Several of them were popular 
for certain Modes of Devotion, ſuited to the 
| Humour of the Time; and ſeveral were 
Men eminent for true Learning and unaffec- 
ted Piety. They increaſed the Zeal of their 
| Flocks, and created Compaſſion in others. 
Here the Court began to reap. the Fruits f 
their Management, in the Struggle for a Tole- 
ration. I uſe the Word, though I know ijt 
may be ſimply cavilld; at. The firſt Step 
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made was an Application to the King, wha _ 
declared himſelf ready and willing to di 
Penſe, in their Favour, with ſeveral Things 
in the Ad of Uniformity; and thus the _— 
(enters were made, by the. Severity of the 
Parliament and the Intrigues of the Court, 
the inſtruments of introducing a diſpen/ing 
Power. Such Attempts were made more 
than once; but happily fail'd, as often as 
made, through the vigorous Oppoſition of 
Parliament ; till at laſt the Scene began to 
open more, and the Drfſenters to ſee that 
they were made the Tools of promoting, 
what they never intended, the Advancement 
of the Prerogative above Law, and the Tol- 
eration of Popery againſt it. | 
To conclude. By ſuch Means, as I have 
deſcribed, the Conſtitution of Parties after 
the Reflor ation preſerved unhappily too near 
a Reſemblance to the Conſtitution of Parties, 
before the Var. The hot me was not, 
indeed, carried fo high, in ſome Inſtances, 
as James and Charles the 1/t had attempted 
to carry it. Nay, ſome Su of 1t were 
brought off, and taken Js. e others 
more dangerous, as we have obſerved, were 


prevented by the Virtue of the Men at that 


Time in Power. But till the Government 
was eſtabliſh'd on Principles, ſufficient to 


invite a King to exerciſe arbitrary Power, 


and ſupport him by their Conſequences in 
_ the Exerciſe of it afterwards; fo that, in 


this 
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this ReſpeR, | the Seeds of future | Divifuus | 
were ſow'd abundantly: The Diſenters had, 
indeed, loſt much of their Credit and - = 
their Power. But ſtill they had Numbers, 
and Property, and Induſtry, and ee 
for them; ſo that here was another Crop of 
Diſntions planted to nurſe up, and to ſtreng- 
then the other. They did not inflame the 
Conteſt, which follow d, into a civil War, 
as they had help'd to do formerly; but I 
think that, without them, and the Diſunion 
and Hatred among Proteſtants, conſequent” 
upon them, the. Zeal againſt Popery could 
not have run into a kind of faitious Fury, 
as we ſhall be obliged to confeſs it did. I 
think that Fears of falling once more under 
Presbyterian, or R epublican Power, could 
not have been wrought up in the Manger 
they were, towards the of this Rei D, 
ſo as to drown even the Fear of Popery itſelf ; 
ſo as to form a Party, in Favour of a Poss 
Succeſſor ; ſo as to tranſport both Clergy and 
Laity into an Avowal of Principles, which 
muſt have reduced us to be at this Time 
Slaves, not Freemen, Papilſts, not Proteſ- 
tarts, if the very Men, who had avow'd 
ſuch Principles, had not ſaved themſe 
and us, in direct Oppo ſition to them. Bot 
J am running into bo Subject of another 
Wa when his is grown too prolix already. 


"Ton, SIR, Yours, &c. 
. LETTER 
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LETTER III. 


SIR, 


H E Sum of what bath been ſaid, con- 
cerning the Settlement of Church and 
State, and the Divifion of Parties, at the 
Reftoration, amounts to this; that as the At- 
tempts of King James and King Charles the 
Tf, againſt the Spirit of the Conſtitution, 
threw the Nation into a Civil War, and all 
the miſerable Conſequences, both neceſſary, 
and contingent, of that Calamity; ſo the 
Fury, Enthuſiaſm and Madneſs of thoſe 
Factions, which aroſe during that unnatural 
Ferment, frighten'd the Nation back, if 
not into all yet more generally perhaps than 
before, into moſt of the Notions, that were 
eſtabliſh'd to juſtify the Exceſſes of former 
Reigns. Hereditary, indefiezable Right, Paſ- 
Obedience and Non-Refiſtance (thoſe 
Corner- ſt ones, which are an improper Foun- 
dation for any Superſtructure but that of 
Tyranny,) were made, even by Parliament, 
che Foundation of the Monarchy; and all 


- . thoſe, who declined an exact and ſtrict Con- 


formity to the whole Eſtabliſhment of the 
Church, even to the moſt minute Parts of it, 
were deprived of the Protection, nay ex- 

poſed to the Proſecution of the State. Thus 
ene Part * the Nation ſtood * by 


1 
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the other; the leaſt, indeed, by the _ 3 
whereas a little before the greateſt ſtood pro- 


ſcribed by the eat. Noundbead and Cava- 


lier were, in Effect, no more. big and 
Tory were not yet in Being. The only two 


apparent Parties were thoſe of Churobmen 


and Difſenters; and religious Differences 


alone, at this Tims, maintain'd the Diſtinc- ; 


tion. 


Meeting of the firſ# Parliament calld by 
King Charles the 24, and for ſome Years af- 
terwards, as nearly as I have been able to 


obſerve by. what I have read in Hiſtory, and 


received from Tradition. How the Notions 


then in Vogue began to change, and this 


Spirit to decline, ſome Time aſter the 'Refto- 


_— how the Zeal of Churchmen and 


Difſenters againſt one another to ſof- 
ten, and a Court and Country Party to form 


themſelves; how Faction mingled itſelf again 


in the Conteſt, and renew'd the former Re- 


ſentments and Jealoufies; how Whig and 


Tory aroſe, the furious Off-ſpring of the in- 


auſpicious Parents Roundbead and Cavalier; | 
bow the Proceedings of one Party might 


have thrown us back into -a Civil War, 


Confufion and Anarchy ; how the Succeſs f 
the dtber had like to have entail'd Tyranny 


on the State, and Popery in the Church; how 
the Revolution did, and could alone, deliver 
us from the Grievances we felt, and ma 
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the Dangers we fear d; how this great E- 
vent was brought about by a fermal Depar- 
ture of each Side from the Principles objected 
to them by the other; how this Renewal of 
our Conſtitution, on the Principles of Liber- 

ty, by the moſt folemn, deliberate, national 
AR, that ever was made, did not only 
bind at leaſt every one of thoſe, who con- 
cur'd in any Degree to bring it about ; (and 
that Deſcription includes almoſt the whole 
Nation) but how abſurd it is for any Man, 
who was born fince that Era, or who, be- 
ing born before it, hath been bound by no 
particular, legal Tye to any other Settlement, 

do be willing to give up the Advantages of 
the preſent Conſtitution, any more than he 
would give up the Privileges of the great 
Charter, which was made and ratified fo 
many Ages ago; all theſe Points are to be 
now touch'd in that ſummary Manner, 
which I have preſcribed to myſelf, and which 
will be ſufficient, in ſo plain a Caſe, where 
Men are to be reminded of what they know 
already, rather than to be inform'd, and to 
be confirm'd, not to be convinced. pe 
I proceed therefore to obſerve that the Na- 
tion began to be indiſpoſed to the Qurt, ſoon = 
after the Refloration. The Sale of Dunkirk 
help'd to ruin a great and good Miniſter, 
though it be ſtill doubtful at leaſt, notwith- 
ing the Clamour raiſed, and the Negoti- 
ations with 4 Efrades fo much inſiſted upon, 
whether 


may be laid in Fotm to the Cha 


and raſhly undertaken, and which en 


and foreign Politicks; and what one of them 
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whether he was ſttictly anſwerable for this 


Meaſure. Who knows how ſoon the Re- 
eſtabliſhment of the ſame Port und Harbour 
rge of thoſe. 
tuo Men, who are ſtrictly and undeniably 
anſwerable for it, and who ftagget already 


under the Weight of fo many other juſt Im- 
tations? _ 


The firſt Dutch: War, which was lightly 


* for the Nation, augmented 
e publick Indiſpoſition. Nay Misfortunes, 
ſuch as the Plague and the . of Lon- ' 
don, as well as Miſnanagement, had this 
Effect. But we muſt place at the Head of 


all a Fealoaſy of Popery, which was ag 
EN 


founded, and therefore gather'd Stre 
_ daily. This ſoon heated the Minds of 
to ſuch a Degree, that it ſeems almoſt won- 


deri the Plague was not imputed to the 


ds - 66g peremptorily as the Fire. 


The Death of my Lord Southampton, and 
the Diſgrace and Baniſhment of my Lord 


Clarendon, made Room for new Cauſes of 
| Jealouſy and Diſſatisfaction; and the Effects 
Increaſed in Proportion. _ Theſe two noble 
Lords had ſtood in the Breach againſt Popery 


ſaid of the other, - that is Southampron of 
0 pply'd with Juſtice'to 
| e oper: and honeſt 
Foglihmen, Whilf they were in Place, our 
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Laws, our Religion, and our Liberties were 
in Safety. When they were removed, En- 
gland felt the ill Effect of the Change; for 
when they were removed, all theſe were in 
Danger. How glorious a Panegyrick is this, 
in which the unanimous Voice of Poſterity 
does and muſt agrece! It is preferable ſurely 
to all the Titles and Honours and Eſtates, 
which thoſe z/luſtrious Patriots left behind 
them; and ſo ] perſuade myſelf it is eſteem'd 
by the young Noblemen, who are Heirs to 
their Virtues, as well as their Fortunes. 
- King Charles, and more than him the 
Duke and the Popiſh Fafion were now at 
Liberty to form new Schemes; or rather to 
purſue old ones, with leſs Reſerve, againſt. 
the Religion and Liberty' of England. As 
ſoon as the famous Cabal had the whole Ad- 
miniſtration of Affairs, theſe Deſigns were 
puſh'd almoſt without any Reſerve at all. 1 
am not writing the Hiſtory of this Reign; 
nor have I undertaken any thing more * 
to make a few Obſervations on the ſeveral 
Turns of Partics in it. I need not therefore 
deſcend into particular Proofs of the Defigns, 
which I attribute to the Court; nor into a 
Deduction of the Meaſures taken to promote 
them, and the Efforts made to defeat them. 
That theſe Deſigns were real, can be doubted 
of by no Man; fince without quoting many 
printed Accounts, which are in the Hands of 
every one, or inſiſting on other gs or 
8) He | whic 


v)/hich have not ſeen the Light, (and ſuch 
there are) the Abbot Prim?'s Relations of the 
ſecret Negotiations between the King and his 
Siſter, the Dutcheſs of Orleans, publiſh'd in 
15682, as1 think, and immediately ſuppreſs d, 
as well as the Hiſtory of the Jeſuit 4 Orleans, 
written on Memorials furniſh'd to him 
King James the 24, put the whole Matter 
out of Diſpute, and even beyond the Reach 
of Cavil. It is ſufficient for my Purpoſe to 


obſerve that the Tide of Party, which had 


run fo ſtrongly for the Court, and had been 
ſeldom ſo much as flacken'd hitherto, began 
now to turn, and to run Year after Vear more 
ſtrongly the other Way. 1 
When this Parliament fat down, (for it 7 
deſerves our particular Obſervation that both 
Houſes were full of Zeal for the preſent - 
Government, and of Reſentment againſt the 
late Uſurpations) there was but one Party in 
Parliament; and no other Party could Nile 


its Head in the Nation. This might haue 


been the Caſe much longer, probably as long 
as King Charles had ſet on the Throne, if 
the Court had been a little honeſter, or a 
little wiſer. No Parliament ever did more 
to gain their Prince than this. They ſeemd, 
fot ſeveral Years, to have nothing ſo much at 
Heart as ſecuring his Government, advanc- 
ing his Prerogative, and filling bis Coffers. 

The Grants they made him were ſuch as 
| OW 55 Inſtances of Profuſion in thoſe 
8 5 Days, 
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Days; when I, 200,008. a Yar far the 
Ciyit List, the FLEET, the Guarps n 
GARR1SONS, and all the ordinary Expences 
of the Gavernment, was thought an exorbi- 
tant Sum; how little a Figure ſoever it would 
make in our Times, when 20 Thirds of that 
Sum, at leaſt, are appropriated to the Uſe of 
— Civil Lift fingly. But all this was to no 
v1 2 Intereſt prevail d; a Cabal 
= and ſometimes the Cabal, and 
times a Prime-Minfter had more Credit 
with the King, than the whole Body of bis 
People. When the Parliament ſaw that they 


could not gain him over to his own, and to 
their common Intereſt; nor prevail on — 


by Congerante, Compliance, and other 
tle Methods; they turn'd themſelves ta { #4 
as were rough, but agreeable to Law and the 
Cuſtom of Parliament, as well as proportion- 
to the Greatneſs of the Exigency. That 
— loſt their Temper, on ſome particular 
Occaſions, muſt not be denied. They were 
Mien, and therefore frail; but their Frailties, 
of this Kind, proceeded from their Love of 
their Country. They were tranſported, 
when they found that their Religian and Li- 
berty were conſtantly in Danger from the 
Intrigues of a Popifo FaS#iom; and they 
would have been i tranſported, no doubt, 
if Liberiy alone had been attack d by a Pro- 
teſtant Fabien. Then it was, that this 
. Parlia ment grew favourable to 
| | Proveſtane 


that juſt Diſtinction, ſo long delay d, be- 


: Common Cauſe. Then it was, that this 


= ſome Corruption in the Houſe, 
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Protelnt Dienen and ready to make 45 


„ them and Popiſp — ants, that the 
whole Proteſtant Intereſt might unite in the 


Prerogative Parliament defied Prorogative, in 


- Defence of their own Privileges, and of the 8 


Liberties of . their Country. 
that this Paſtve-Obedrence and Non-Refitance 
Parliament went the utmoſt Lengths of Ne- 
Lan 7 z and the 
the Steps | 
made, in this Way, 2 W they 


Then it was 


fance in another, if the King had not dropt 


his Miniſters, retracted his 
dreſs d ſome and given Ex 
ſing other Grievances. 

oner- Parliament, as it hath been { ſt 


CC 
ple wenn 


in England, and pr oteſted again 


vice, wherein the King's Honour, Authority 
and Greatneſi were concern'd, in Obedience fo 

te coat ar Privy-Council. That I 
— — 


pag * 
Ebene the Duke of Tork from. 


verges eo 1 


ſometimes at the Door of it, C— 
ſt the 


7551210 ſettled in Scotland by AQ cf 1 Parlia- —"—— 
ment, and appointed to march for any Ser -. 
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nuouſiy, but! in vain, to ptevent his endailins 
Popery 2 eaſily upon us by his Marriage 
with a Popiſh Princeſs; for he had declared 
himſelf a 2 with as much Affection, as 
if he expected to grow popular by it; had 


already begun to approve his Zeal, and ex- 


erciſe his Talent in Converſions, by that of 


huis firſt Wife; and was notoriouſly the Agent 
of Rome and France, in order to ſeduce his 
| Brother into ſtronger Meaſures than King 


Charles was willing to take. King Charles, 
to uſe an Expreſſion of the Lord Halifax of 
that Age, would trot 3 but his Brother 


would gallop. 


When 1 reflect on the Particulars here 
mention d, and a great many others, which 


might be mention d to the Honour of this 


Parliament, I cannot hear it call'd the Penſi. 
aner- Parliament, as it were by Way of 


1 Eminence, without a Degree of honeſt In- 
dignation; eſpecially in the Age, in which 


we live, and by ſome of thoſe, who affect 


_ Miniſter, CzxiyrokxD. As long as there __ 


the moſt to beſtow upon it this ignominious 
Appellation. Penſions indeed, to the A- 
mount of ſeven or eight thouſand Pounds, as 


I remember, were diſcover'd to have * 
given to ſome Members of the Houſe: of. Com- 


mont. But then let it be remember'd like- 
wiſe, that this Expedicnt of corrupting Par- 


liaments began under the Adminiſtration of 


that boiſterous, over-bearing, dangerous 
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main'd any Pretence to ſay that the Curt 
was in the Intereſt of the People, the Expe 

dient of Bribery was neither wanted; nor 
practiſed. When the Court was evidently 
in another Intereſt, the Neceſſity and the 
Practice of bribing the Repreſentatives of 
the People commenced. Should a Par- 
liament of Britain act in Compliance 
with the Court, againſt the Senſe and 

Intereſt of the Nation, Mankind would be 
ready to pronounce very juſtly that ſuch e 
Parliament was under corrupt Influence 
of the Court. But, in the Caſe now before 
us, we have a very comfortable Example of a 
Court wicked enough to ſtand in Need of 
Corruption, and to employ it; and of a Par- 
liament virtuous enough to reſiſt the Force 
of this Expedient; which Philip of Mace- 
don boaſted that he employ'd to invade the 
Liberties of other Countries ; and which had 

been ſo often employ'd by Men of leſs Ge- 
nius as well as Rank, to invade the Liberties 
of their own. All, that Corruption could do 


in bis Parliament, was to maintain the Ap- 1 


pearance of a OGuri- Party, whilſt the Mea- 
ſures of the Court united a Country-Party, 
in Oppoſition to them. Neither Places, nor - 
Pen 1-0 could hinder Courtiers in this Par- 
liament from voting, dn many ſignal 
ſions, againſt the Court; nor protect either 
| theſe, who drew the King into ill Meaſutes, 
nor thoſe, who comply'd with him in- them. 
. . D | Nay, 
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Nay, this Pen/oner-Parliament, if it muſt 
be ſtill call'd 4 e one Proof of Inde- 
Pendency, belides "ws of contriving a Teft, 
in 1675, to purge their Members on Oath 
From all Suſpicion of corrupt Influence, which 
_ ought to wipe off this Stain from the moſt 
corrupt. They drove one of their Pay- 
' maſters out of the Court, and impeach'd the 
other, in the Fulneſs of bis Power; even at 
M Time, when the King was ſo weak as to 
make, or ſo unhappy as to be forced to make, 
on Account of Pentions privately negotiated 
from France, the Cauſe of the Crown and 
the Cauſe of the M:nifler one, and to blend 
their Intereſts together. 
What I have faid to the Honour of the 
long Parliament is juſt ; becauſe in Fact the 
Proceedings of that Parliament were agree- 
able to the Repreſentation I have given of 
them. But now, if ſome ſevere Cenſor 
| ſhould appear, and inſiſt that the Dame was 
chaſte, only becauſe ſhe was not enough © 
tempted; that more Penſions would have 
made more Penſioners; that much Money 
and little Prerogative is more dangerous to 
' Liberty than much Prerogative and. little 
Money; and that the worſt and weakeſt Mi- 
niſter King Charles ever had might have been 
abſolute in is very Parliament, whoſe Cha- 
racer I defend, if ſucb a Minifter had been 
able to inliſt, with Places, Penſions and oc- 


cafional Babes, not a Sender Majority, 
which 


* 
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. which the Defection of A few might at any - 
Time defeat, but ſuch a bulky Majority, as 
might impoſe on itſelf; if any one, I fay, 
ſhould refine in this Manner, and continue 

_ to inſiſt that ſuch a Mzni/ter, with ſuch a 
"Purſe, would have ſtood his Ground, in the 
Parliament I ſpeak of, with how much Con- 
tempt and Indignation ſoever he might have 
been every where treated by the People; 1 

\ ſhall not preſume to aſſert the contrary. It 
might have been ſo. Our Safety was owing 
as much, perhaps, to the Poverty of the 
Court, as to the Virtue of the Parliament. 
We might have loſt our Liberties. But 
then I would obſerve, before I conclude, - 
that if this be true, the Preſeryation of our 
Religion and Liberty, at that Time, was 

owing to theſe two Circumſtances ; fir/? that 
King Charles was not parſimonious, but 
{quander'd on his Pleaſures what he might 
have employ'd to corrupt this Parliament; 

 {econdly, that the Minifters, in that Reign, 
fingering no Money but the Revenue, ordi- © 
nary and extraordinary, had no Opportuni- 
ty to filch in the Pockets of every privats 
Man, and to bribe the Bubbles very often - 
with their own Money; as might be done 
now, when Funding hath been ſo long in 
Faſhion, and the greateſt Minifter hath the 
Means of bein g the greateſt Stockjobber, did 
not the eminent Integrity of the Miniſter, 
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and the approved Vittue of the Axe, cure | 
us from any ſuch Danger. 1 

We have now brought the Deduction * 
Parties very near to hh Era of Wld and 
Toxy ; into which the Court found Means 
to divide the Nation, and by this Diviſion 
to acquire in the Nation a Superiority, which 
had been attempted ineffectually, even by 
Corruption in Parliament. But this I reſerve 
for ner Letter, and am, N 


. 5 STR, Yours, bee. 


" 
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LETTER IV. 
F7R, 


HERE is a Pallape 10 E 10 ex- 
tremely applicable to the miſchievous, 
: but tranſitory Prevalence of thoſe Prin- 
 ciples of Government; which King James 
the 1// imported into this Country, that ſince 
it occurs t my Memory, I cannot begin this 
Letter better than by quoting it to 21 and 
making a ſhort Commentary on it, 7 
nionum Commenta delet Dies, Wee Ju- 
ficia confirmat. Grou nale pinions are 
deftroyd, but rational 1 or the 
TFudgments of Nature, are confirm'd b 
ons ime. Tt is Balbus, Who males 2 Obfer- 
, vation 5 
85 — TINGS — — 5 
77 "Lib, 2. Ds aw, * | 
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add very properly, when "I is b to 
prove the Exiſtence of a ſupreme Being. 


The ſame Obſervation might have been em- 
ploy d as properly, on other Occaſions, againſt 


Balbus himſelf; and the Truth of it might 


have been exemplified, by comparing the 
Paradoxes and ſuperſtitious Opinions of his 
don Sed, as well as the Tales of an Hippo- 
. centaur,' or a Chimera, with the eternal 


2 _ of genuine Theiſm, and ſound Phi- 


In ſhort, the Application of it 
a _ t 3 been juſtly made then, and may 


| be ſo now in numberleſs Inſtances, © taken 


from the moſt important Subjects, on whi 
the Thoughts of Men are exerciſed 
which their Intereſt, as Men and N 
of Society, are concern CU. 
The Authority of a Se, and a more 


of a State, is able to inſpire, and 1 _- | 


confrm the moſt abſurd Opinions 


.or Intereſt, can create - Zeal. But 5 5 


can give Stability and durable Uniformity 


Error. Indolence, or Ignorance, may keep | 
it floating, as it were, & the Surface of the 


: Mind, 230 ſometimes hinder Truth from 


Poſieon when the Mind aſſents to it no 
longer. But Juch: Opznions, . like human Bo- 
dies, tend to their Diſſal 

Birth, They will be ſoon rejected ii dowry, 
where Men can think, and in Pra#ice, 


where Men can a@ with W They 


„ maintam 
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netrating; or Force may maintain it in 
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maintain themſelves no longer, than the ſame 
Means of Seduction, which firſt introduced 
them, or the fame Circumſtances, which 
firſt impoſed them, attend and continue to 
ſupport them. Men are drag'd into them, 
and held down in them, by Chains of Cir- 
cumſtances. Break but theſe Chains, and 
the Mind returns with a Kind of intellec- 
tual Elaſticity to its proper Object, Truth. 
This natural Motion E 2 rag that Ex- 
amples might be cited of Men, embracing 
Truth in Practice, before they were con- 
vinced of it in Theory. There are Caſes, 
where Reaſon, freed from Conſtraint, or 
rouzed by Neceſſity, acts in ſome Sort the 
Part of Inſindt. We are impel'd by one, be- 
fore we have Time to form an Opinion. We 
are often determined by the other againſt our 
Opinion; that is, before we can be ſaid pro- 
perly to have changed it. But obſerve here the 
Perverſeneſs of that rational Creature, Man. 
When this happens; when the Judgment of 
Nature, for ſo we may ſpeak after Tully, 
hath prevail'd againſt the habitual” Prejudice 
of Opinion ; inſtead of acknowledging the 
viclorious Truth, which determined him to 
act; inſtead of condemning the erroneous 
Opinion, againſt which he aQed, he is too 
often apt to endeavour, peeviſhly and pe- 
dantically, to reconcile his Actions to his 
Error; nay, to perſiſt in renouncing true, 
and aſſerting falſe Maxims, whilſt he reaps 
the Benefit, and maintains the Confequen- 
ces of the former. Ton- -- 


un) 


You * whither we are OS by theſe. 
general Reflections. The abſurd Opinions, 
(fie & vane our Roman Orator would 

have call'd them) about the Right, Power, 
and Prerogative of Kings, were ſo little 


able to take a deep Root, and to ſtand che N 


Blaſts of Oppoſition, that Few of thoſe, - 
who drew their Swords on the Side of King 
Charles the 1/4, were determined to it by 
them. I affert this Fact on cotemporary 
Authority; on the Authority even of /ome, 
who were themſelves engaged in that Cauſe, 
from the Beginning to the End of our 
Civil Wars. A more recent Tradition aſſures 
us, that when the ſame Opinions 2 at 
the Re/foration, they did not fink even 
then into the Minds of Men; but floated 
ſo ſuperficially there, that the Parliament, 
(the very Parliament, who had authorized 
them, == impoſed them, as I obſerved in 
the laſt Letter) proceeded a great Way, and 
was ready to A, proceeded farther, in direct 
Oppoſition to them. A Tradition Rill more 
recent will inform us, and that is to be the 
Subject of this Letter, that when theſe Opi- 
nions revived again, at the latter End of the 
ſame Reign, with an Appearance of greater 
Strength, and of a more national Concur- 
rence than ever, they revived but to be ex- 
ploded more effectually than ever. King 
Charles made Uſe of 1 dee to check the 
5 F erment raiſed againſt his Government; 

. D 4 but 
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but did not ſeem. to expect that they would 
ſubſiſt long in Force. His wer Breaker 


depended much on them; but his Depen- 


dence was vain. They were, at that Time, 


wearing out apace ; and they wore out the 
faſter by the extravagant Uſe, which was 
made of them. They were in the Mouths 
of many, but in the Hearts of few; for al- 
moſt all thoſe, who had them in their 
Mouths, acted againſt them. Thus were 
theſe wicked and ridiculous Princi iples of G- 
vernment twice revived, and twice deſtroy'd 


again, in leſs than thirty Years from the 


63 


Jer 1 refurgat Mur rus kene, 
— er a h 


The 3 Revival of theſ theſe Primed 
* enough hath been ſaid of the fry 
pen'd ſoon after the Diſſolution of the — 


Parliament; and there, I think, we _ 


place the Birth of WH 1G and Tory, though 
theſe Parties did not grow up into full Ma- 


turity, nor receive their Names, till about 


two Years afterwards. The Diffolution of 


this Parliament was defired by Men of very 


different Complexiens; by ſome, with factious 


| Views; by otbers,on this honeſt and true Max- 


im, that as AN DING PARLIAMEN T, or the 


SAME PARLIAMENT LONG CONTINUED, 


pa a the Con rut 
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| the 3 Article, oni_which the Fr. 


ition of our whole Liberty depends. But 
eee 
ſire this Diſſolution, the Motives, whict 
prevail d on the King, were probably theſs, 
This Parliament not only grew mare reſerved 
in their Grants of Money, and ſtiff and in- 
flexible in other. Matters, but ſeerm'd to have 
loſt that per/onal. Regard, which they had 
hitherto preſerved for him. They brought 
their Attacks home to his Family; 2 to 
 himfelf, in the Heats, which the Di 
and Proſecution of the Poprſh Plot occa- 
fond. That on the Qgeen provoked him. 
That on his Brother embarraſs d him. But 
that, which proveked and embarraſs'd him 


both, was the Proſecution of the Earl of 


5 Dany i in the Manner, in which it was car- 
ried on. I will not deſcend into the Particu- 
lars of an Affair, at this Time ſo, well un- 
Aerſtood. This Miniſter was turn'd oat, and 
might have been puni(h'd, in another Man- 

ner, and much more ſeverely than I preſume 
any one, who knows the Anecdotes of that 
Age, thinks that he deferved to be. But 
the Intention of this Attack, according to 
| Rapin, was to ſhe that the King, an well 
as his Brother, was at the Head of a Un. 
E ot defiroy the ' Government, and "the 
oteſtant Religion, This is a very bold 
Aſſertion, and ſuch a one as I do not 
3 to warrant. But thus much woonuiny 
that 


(50 
as if the Earl of Danby's Impea chment 
had been tried, he muſt have ruſted him- 
ſelf by ſhewing, what every one knew to be 
- true, that the ſecret Negotiations with France, 
and particularly that for Money, were the 
King's Negotiations, not his. | 
Now, whether the King hoped, by diſ- 
ſolving the Parliament, to fs: this Proſe- 
cution; or to ſoften that of the Popiſh Plot 
or to defeat the Project of excluding the 
Duke of York; his Hopes were all diſap- 
pointed. The following Parkaments trod 
in the Steps of this. How, indeed, could 
do otherwiſe in thoſe Days, when the 
Temper of the People determined the Cha- 
racter of the Parliament; when an Influence - 
on Elections, by Prerogative, was long fince 
over, and private, indirect Means of gaining 
another more illegal Influence were not yet 
found, or the 2 Supports of ſuch 
Means were not yet aequired; when any 
Man, who had deſired People, who knew 
neither his F ortune, his Character, nor even 
his Perſon, to chu ſc him their Repreſentative 
in Parliament, (that is, to appoint wei | 
their Truſtee) Dr have been look d upon 
and treated as a Madman; in ſhort, w 
a Parliament, acting againſt the me 
Senſe of the Nation, would have appear'd as 
ſurprizing a Phenomenon in the moral 
World, as a retrogade Motion of the Sun, 


or my other ſignal Deviation of Things ther 
cir 
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their ordinary Courſe, in the natural World? 
There was indeed one Point, which this 24 
Parliament had taken extremely to Heart, 
and which was no longer open to the Par- 
liaments, that follow d; I mean the _ 
of the King in foreign Affairs,, during t 
a B . Seats, Nis Holland 8 her 
Allies, which ended by the Treaty of Ni- 
migben. That War was not made in remote 
Countries. It was made at our Door. The 
Motives to it, on the Part of the Aggreſſor, 
were neither Injuries received, nor Rights 
invaded; but a Spirit of Conqueſt, and bare- 
faced Uſurpation. The Intereſt we had in 
it was not ſuch as depended on a long Chain 
of Contingencies, and required much Suble- - 
ty to find out, but plain and immediate. The 
Security and, at one Time, the very Ex- 
iſtence of the Dutch Commonwealth depended _ 
on the Event of it. No Wonder then, if 
the Conduct of the King, who join d open= 
ly with France at firſt, and ſerved her pri- 
vately to better Purpoſe at laſt, furniſh'd | 
ample Matter to the publick Diſcontent, and 
help'd to increaſe the ill Humours of ſuc- 
ceeding Parliaments on two other Points, 
which were ſtill open, and continued to 
draw their whole Attention as long as King +: 2 
Charles ſuffer d any to fit, during the reſt of | 
his Reign. . VV —_ 
' Theſe two Points were the Proſecution of 
Perſons involved in the Popiſh Plat, and the 
R Excluſion 
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Excluſion of the Duke of Tork. The firſt of 

theſe had prepared Mankind for the ſecond. 
The Truth is, that if nothing, which affec- 
ted the Duke, had been produced, beſides 
Coleman's Letters, theſe Proofs of his Endea- 
vour's to ſubvert the Religion and Liberty of 


the People he pretended to govern, jo in d to 


fo many others of publick Notoriety, which 
ſhew'd the whole Bent of his Soul, and the 
whole Scheme of his Policy, would have af- 
forded Reaſon more than ſufficient for ſacri- 

ficing the Intereft, or even the Right (if you 
will call it ſo) of one Man to the Preſervation 
of three Kingdoms. I know how partial we 
are in the Judgments we make, concerning 
onrſclves, and our own Intereſts. I know 
that this Partiality is the immediate Effect of 
Self-Love, the ſtrongeſt Spring in the human, 
nay in the whole animal Syſtem; and yet 1 
cannot help being ſurprized that a Man ſhould 
expect to be truſted with a Crown, becauſe 
he is born a Prince, in a Country where he 
could not be truſted by Law and ought not 
to be truſted in Reaſon, with a Conflable's 
Staff, if he was born a private Perſon. Let 


me add, that ſuch an Expectation muſt be 


deem'd more unreaſonable in a Deſcendant 
of Henry the 4th of France, if poſſible, than 
in any other Man. "The hereditary Title of 
the Houſe of Bourbon, on the Extinction of 
that of Valois, was certainly as clear, and 
much better eſtabliſh'd by the Laws and 
Ed | Dſages 
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Uſages of Prance, than the hereditary Righ 
of any Prince of the Houſe of Stuart to t 
Crown of England; and yet Henry the 44 


with all the perſona] Qualifications, 64th 


could erg a Prince to the Eſteem and 
Love of his Subjects, would never have been 


received into the Throne by the French Na. 
tion, if he had not been of the Religion of 


that Nation. On what F We then 
could it be expected that a Protefiant and a 


free People ſhould be leſs animated by Ng. | 


on and Liberty both, than their Neighbours 
had been by Religion olone ; for Liberty had 
nothing to do in that Conteſt ; Our Fathers 


were thus animated, at the Time Tam dncak- 


ing of. The long Parliament 


jected the 
Excluſion; and if the Deſign had 


been car- 


tied on, in the Spirit of a Count Party, it 


ne have been carried on with a 
natio 


on at once, nor in che very orm at firft 


Concurrence, and would conſequent- oy 
ly have ſugceeded in Effect, though not per- 


"The violent and fopuinary Pro 3 8 * 


of the Popiſh Plot was intended, no doubt, 


to make the Succeſs of the Exclufon more 
ſecure, 4 raiſing the Paſſions of Men ſo high, 


that no Expedient but an abſolute and imme» 
_ diate Exclufion, in the Terms of the Bill, 


ſhould be thought ſufficient. 1 cannot help | 


ſaying, on this Occaſion, that I wiſh this 
 Audable and juſt Deſign had not been PRI, 


by 
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by wading through the. Blood of ſo many - 
Men; Enemies to our Religion and Liberty, 
indeed; but convicted, for the moſt Part, on 
| Evidence, which could hardly have paſs d, 
at any other Time. I wiſh we had done no- 
thing, which might be interpreted to the 
Diſrepute of our con Religion, whilſt we at- 
tempted to proſcribe zheirs, In fine, I wiſh, 
for the Honour of my Country, that the Pro- 
ſecutions, on Account of this Plot, and much 
more on Account of another, which was ſet 
up as a Kind of Retaliation for this, and 
which cauſed ſome of the nobleſt, as well as 
ſome of the meaneſt Blood in the Nation to 
be ſpilt, could be erazed out of the Records 
of Hiſtory. But there is ſtill a farther Reaſon 
to wiſh that greater Temper had been join'd, 
at this Time, to the fame Zeal for Religion 
and Liberty. Men were made to believe that 
the King, who had yielded on ſo many ot her 
Occafions, would yield on this; that he, who 
had given up ſo many. Minifters, would 
give up his Brother at laſt; and that if the 
Parliament would accept nothing leſs than 
the Exclufion, in their own Way, it would be 
extorted from him. Now in this they were 
fatally deceived ; and I muſt continue to ſuſ- 
„ till I meet with better Reaſons than I 
have yet found to the contrary, that they 
were ſo deceived by the Intrigues of /wo very. 
oppoſite Cabals ; by the Duke of York's, who 
were avetſe to all Excluſſons, whether * 


en 


ute, or limited, but moſt to the /aft; and by 
the Duke of Monmouth's, who could not 
find their Account in any but an ab/olute Ex» 
 clufion; nor in this neither, unleſs the Bull 
paſs'd without any Mention of the Duke's 
Daughters, as next in Succeſſion; to which, 
as Biſhop Burnet tells us, the Prince of Orange 
was willing to comply, on the Faith of Aſſur. 
ances he had received from hence; a Fact, 
| which the Biſbop might know, and we may 
therefore take on his Word, as extraordinary 
as it ſeems. I would only obſerve that King 
William, then Prince of Orange, could have 
no Reaſon for conſenting that his Wife's Pre- 
tentions to the Crown ſhould not be confirm'd 
by an AF, which excluded her Father, ex- 
cept one; and that was the Neceſſity, real, 
or apparent, of uniting different private In- 
- tereſts in the publick Meafure of excluding 
the Duke of Tork. Now, if this was his 
Reaſon, the ſame Reaſon proves, what ſhall 
be farther confirm'd in the next Letter, that 
2 a Spirit of Faction ran through the Procee- 
dings of thoſe, who promoted the Bill of E,, 
clufon z and when Faction was oppoſed. to * 


Faction, there is no Room to wonder, if that 


of the Court prevail d. The King. who had 


not uſed to ſhew Firmneſs, on other Occaſions, 
was firm on this; and the Conſequence f 
puſhing the Excluſion, in this Manner, was 


 - giving him an Opportunity of breaking the 


 Cauntry Party; of dividing the Nation into 


Whig BED 


Kae 


eas Gove” or later, as long as our, 
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Whig and Hs; ; of governing } biraſelf, ITY 
out Parliaments ; and of leaving the Thran 


open to his Brother, not only without Limi- - x 
tations, or Conditions, but with a more abſo- - 

lute Powereſtabliſh'd, than 1 21 Prince of bis 
F 1 had enjoy'd. 7 | 


As {oon as the Court had got, b Manage- 
ment, a plauſible Pretence of jecting a 
2 0 Hadi to thoſe in the Oppe/ition, 


Strength of the Oppoſition was broken, be- | 
cauſe the national Union was diflolved. A Coun- | 
try Party muſt be authorized by the Voice of - 7 5 


the Country. It muſt be form d on Principles 


of common Intereſt. It cannot be united — . 


maintain d on the particular Prejudices, any 
more than it can, or ought to be. directed 4 . 
the particular Intereſts of any Set of Men _ 
whatſoever. A Party, thus conftituted, is 
improperly call d a Party. It is the Nation, 
ing and acting in the Diſcourſe and Con- 

articular Men. It will prevail in 


Conftitution ſubſiſts; and nothing is more 
eaſy to demonſtrate than this; ; «<8 when- ._ 


ever fuch a Party finds it difficult to prevail, 


our Conftifutron is in Danger; and whos oh they 
find it impoſſible, our - Conſtitution muſt, in 


= Fact, be alter d. On the other Hand, when- 


ever the Prejudices and Intereſts of articular 
Sets of Men prevail, the Eſſence of a Country | 


Party is annihilated, and the very Appeat- 2 
* ance of it =o ſoon be loſt, Every Man _ = 
relort 


3 
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5 in ib Caſe to that Standard, * | 

which he hath been marſhal'd in former 1 
en; to Which his Inclinations lead him 3 v 3 
or Which, though he does not intirely ap-. "i 
* po” yet diſapproves the leaſt. . * 


Fa Such a Diſſolution of a Country-Party was | 
9 * brought about at the Period, to which we 4 
hy are how come in our Deduction of Parties, 3 
1. by tbe Pathons, the publick Pique, and pri: 
| vate Intereſt of particular Men, and by the 2 
ww "wil Intrigues of the Court. The Diſſolution. „ 
* of this Party, and the new Diviſion of the Na- 4 
3; tion into Lig and Tory, brought us into ex- 5 
tteme Danger. This extreme Danger reuni- 5 


ted the Nation again, and a Coalitron of Par- = 
ties ſaved the whole. Such an Expericnce, 1 
might have ſhew'd them, that how op 3 
ſite ſoever their Profeſſions were, / yet * 2 
really differ d more on negative than on e 


r / Tf ng A 
N 6 8 " Ay FX 
* 8 * As 
of 
* 


„ feive Principles; that they ſaw one an . 

Þ nin a ae Light, for the moſt” Part, — 

1 fought with Phantoms, conjured up to main- "4 

.* 4 tain their Diviſon, rather than kc TT 
Beg. Experience had not this happy E. 
8 feect ſoon? The Swell of the Sea continued, 1 
„ long aſter the Storm was over; and we have - /*- | 


een theſe Parties kick and cuff like drunken . 
Men, when they were both of the ſamm 
Side. Let us hope that this Scene f 

gical Folly is over, to the Diſappointment op „ 

_ "Thoſe, who are conſcious of paſt Iniquity, or ' 
who meditate future M. ;ſcbref. There are'no © 

2 "who with and endeavour to prolong it. = 
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OTHING is alin — Don <A 
more . in the Conduct ofpub- * 


Hick Affairs, than a juft Diſcerntent of Spi- 


rits. I mean here not only that natural pri- 


vate Sagacity, which is cones about way 8 


dividuals, and enables ſome Men to pry, 


it were, into the Heads and Hearts of — wg | 
and to diſcover with them thoſe: latent Prin- 


ciples, which conſtitute their true ( 
— are often diſguiſed in outward Action; 


but I mean principally that acquired, publick, 


85 . © political Sagacity, which is of the dme Kind, 
though I think not altogether the fameThiog, _ 


as the former ; which flows from Nature too, 


but requires more to be aſſiſted by Expe- | 


Art, This is that . 


rience, and form ' d by 


Perior Talent of Minifters of State, which is. 
J0 rarely found in thoſe of other Countries, 


and which abounds ſo happily at preſent in 
thoſe of Great Britain. It is by this, that 


_ they diſcover the moſt ſecret Diſpoſitions of 
" other Courts; and 7 thoſe Diſpoſi- 


Seek 


8 


"= 2 never 9 25 
It is byj 
ore th puhlick Tra 

wi 


1 at 1 ; foreſee what Ee every 
_ "Events. that happens, and much more every 
Step they make themſelves, will have on the 


Sentiments and Paſſions of Mankind. hy . - 


Part of human Wiſdom is therefore eve 
where of Uſe; but is of indiſpenſable N 22 
ſity in free Countries, where a greater Re- 


gad dis be conſtantly had to the various 
r . to the Temper, Hu- 
ion and Prejudices of the People. 


1 egard as this, thoſe Combi- 
nations of peculiar Circumſtances, which we 
- commonly call Conjunfures, can never be 
"Improved to the beſt Advantage, by acting 


in Conformity and in Proportion to them; „ | 


and without 1mproving ſuch Conjunctures to 


the beſt Advantage, it it impoſſible to atchieve 


any great Undertaking; or even to conduct 


A. Peceſsfully, in in their ordinary Courſe. - 
A Want of this i a D:/cernment of Spirits, 
Fam not extremely miſtaken, deteated the 
1 w of thoſe, _ proſecuted with ſo 
"IH Vigour the Popiſh Plot, and the Ex- 

$63 chen of the Duke of York. Several of them 


were Men of very great Abilities; and 
we ſhall have no Reaſon to be ſurprized 


they fail'd in this Point, if we reflect. ob E 
_ -- unkt eyen the greateſt Sens. is to diſcern _ 
Se Spirit of others, when he bath once over- 
- 2 bis on. . ny are fallible; bat 1 


mf 


tent, unmeaning Schemes of Buſineſs, © + 


(60) 
preſs'd by Exigencies, tranſported by their 
own Paſſions, or by the Paſſions of thoſe; 
who fight under their Banner, may now and 
then deviate into Error, and into Error of 
long and fatal Conſequence. But there are 

me Men, ſuch as I ſhall not mention upon 
this Occaſion, (becauſe I reſerve them for a- 
nother and a better) who never deviate into 
the Road of good Senſe; who, croſs d by no 
Difficul ies, preſs'd by no Exigencies, meet- 
ing ſcarce Oppoſition enough to excite their 


Induſtry, and guiding a tame well- tutor c 


Flock, that follow their Bell. weatber obſti- 
nately, but never tread on his Heels; there 
are Men, I fay, whoſe ſpecial Privilege it is 
to proceed with all theſe Advantages, 
rately and ſupercilioufly, from Blunder to 
Blunder, from Year to Year, in one perpe- 
tual Maze of confuſed, incoherent, inconſiſ- 


* 


But having nothing to do with the Mer of 
this Character at preſent, I return to thoſe f 
the former Claſs; to the Mer, who led the © 
Whig Party, at its firft Appearance, in the 
Time of King Charles the 2d. The Foun- 
dation, upon which they built all their Hopes 
of Succeſs, was this ; that they ſhould fright. | 


delibe- © 


en and force the King into a Complyance 


with them; but they did not enough conſider 

that the Methods they took were equally _ 

proper to frighten and force a great Part of 
the Nation from them, by reaſon of the par- 
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ticular Circumſtances of that Time. They 
did not enough conſider that when they be- 
gan to put their Deſigns in Execution, ſcarce 
twenty Years had paſs d from the Reſtoration; 
and that the higheſt Principles, in Favour of 
the Church and the Monarchy, had prevail'd 
almoſt univerſally, during one half of that 
Time, and very generally, during the other 
half; that they had the accidental Paſſions 
of the People for them, but the ſettled Ha- 
bits of thinking againſt them; that they were 
going off from a broad to a narrow Bottom ; 
from the Nation. to a Part of the Nation; 
and this ata Time, when they wanted a 
more than ordinary Concurrence of the 2whole 
Body. They did not enough conſider that 
they were changing the very Nature of their 
Party, and. giving an Opportunity. to the 
Gourt, which was then become, in the ſtrict 
Senſe of the Word, a Faction, to grow up in- 
to'a Party again, and /uch a Party as would 
divide, at leaſt, the Pcople with them, upon 
Principles, plauſible in thoſe Days, and ſuf- 
ficient to raiſe a Spirit, capable to diſappoint 
all their Endeavours. 
The ſame Reſentments and Prejudices, the 
ſame Jealoufies and Fears, which burſt out 
with Violence, upon many Occaſions, a few 
Years before, lay ſtill in the Hearts of Men; 
latent and quiet, indeed, and wearing out by 
E=. but yet eaſy to be revived, and to 
be blown up ane w. If we compare the Con- 
| 1 duct 


— 


\ 
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duct of the long Parliament, in 1674 and 167 5, 
with the Attempts, which had been lately 
made, during the Adminiſtration of the Ca- 
bal; with the Secret of the ſecond Dutch War, 
and many other Deſigns and Practices of the 
Court, which were then come lately and very 
- authentically to light; with the State of Scot- 
land, which was then ſubdued under à real 
Tyranny, and with that of Feland, where, to 
ſay no more, the Ad of Settlement was but ill 
obſerved; if we make this Compariſon, it 
will not yet appear that the Proceedings of 
the Houſe of Commons were immoderate, 
though they were warm; nor factious, though 
they were vigorous ; nor that any Danger 
could be then reaſonably apprehended from 
them, except to the Enemies of the Conſti- 
tution in Church and State; and yet even then 
the old Reſentments, Prejudices, Jealouſies 
and Fears began to revive ; and an Appre- 
benſion of falling back under the Influence 
of Presbyterian and Republican Principles 
began to ſhew itſelf in the Houſe of Lords, 
and in the Nation. It is true that this had 
no immediate Conſequence; becauſe the Po- 
piſb Plot broke out ſoon afterwards like a 
mighty Flame, in which theſe little Fires, 
that began to burn anew, were loſt. This 
great Event made the Chureb and the Diſſen- 
ters continua to run into one, as they had be- 
gun to do before; and the ſole Diviſion of 
— was that of the Court and the Coun- 
| iry, 


„ 
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fry, as long as this Parliament laſted. But 
ſtill it was evident with how delicate an Hand 
every Thing, that related to our former Diſ- 
putes, required to be touch'd. It was evident 


that the leaſt Alarm given to the Church, or 
to-thoſe, who valued themſelves on the 
Principles of Loyalty then in Faſhion, 


would be ſufficient to open thoſe Wounds, 


which were juſt ſkin'd over, and to raiſe #290 


new Parties out of the Aſhes of the old. 
*. Theſe Parties were not raiſed, whilſt the 


long Parliament fate ; becauſe a general O- 
pinion prevail'd, and well enough founded 
on their precedent Conduct, that however 
angry the King might be with the Parlia- 


ment, or the Parliament with the King, a 
few popular Steps made on one Side, and a 
little Money granted on the other, would ſof- 
ten Matters between them, and diſpoſe them 

to forget all former Quarrels. As hot there- 

fore as the Parliament grew, and as much 
as ſome People might think that they exceed- 


ed their Bounds, yet ſtill it was difficult to 
perſuade even theſe People that a Parliament, 


like this, would puſh things to the laſt Ex- 


tremity; deſtroy the Conſtitution they had 


ſettled and ſupported with ſo much Zeal; or 
draw the Sword againſt a Prince, to whom 


they had borne ſo much Affection. But in 


the Parliameni, which follow'd, the Caſe 
was not the ſame, and I will ſtate as ſhortly 
as J can, upon Authorities, which no Man 


E 4 likely 
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likely to contradict me muſt refuſe, what 
made the Difference. Theſe Authorities ſhall 
be that of Burnet, and that of Rapin; whom 
I quote, on this Occaſion, for the fame Rea- 
ſon as I would quote my Lord Clarendon a- 
gainſt King Charles the , or Ludlow for 

bim. SEE DICE 

| In the Year 1676, before we have Greunds 
ſiufficient to affirm that the Deſign of (a) ex- 
cluding the Duke of York was form'd, but 
not before we have Reaſon to ſuſpect that it 
might be in the Thoughts of ſeveral, thoſe, 
who ſtood foremoſt in the Oppoſition to the 
Court, were very induſtrious to procure a 
Diſſolution of the Jong Parliament; fo in- 
duſtrious, that they (5) negotiated the Affair 
with the Dake, who had concur'd in a Vote 
for an Addreſs to diſſolve it; and they under. 
took (c) that a new Parliament ſhould be more 
inclincable to grant the Papiſts a Toleration, 
than they would ever find this would prove. 
The Papiis were in earneſt for this Meaſure; 
ſince Coleman drew a Declaration for juſtifying 
it, and fince their Defign in it was to divide 
94 the (d) King and his People. It is fair to con- 
1 clude that the Proteſtants, who had been in 
13 it at the Time I mention, upon party Views, 
were at leaſt as much ſo, when their Views 
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roſe higher: This Parliament had puſh'd a 
ſtrict and thorough Examination into the Po- 
piſh. Plot, with great Sincerity and Zeal. 


| Nay, the Project of the Excluſſon had been 


ſtarted, though not proſecuted, in the laſt 


Seſſions. May we not take it for granted 


however that they, who were now reſolved 
to carry the Excluſion in a Manner, in which 


they ſoon attempted to carry it, and who 


foreſaw by Conſequence the Difficulties, that 


would be oppoſed to them, and the ſtrong 


Meaſures they ſhould be obliged to purſue, 
in order to overcome theſe Difficulties; I 


ſay, might not they think his Parliament 
much leſs proper than any other to engage 


and perſiſt in ſuch Meaſures? They thought 
thus, without doubt; and ſo far they judged 
better than the King, who came into the 
Diſſolution, upon very different Motives. But 
as to the Conſequence of engaging a new Par- 
lament in ſuch ſtrong Meaſures, the Event 
ſhew'd that the King judged better than they, 
in the Progreſs of this Affair. 

The Diſſenters, who had been long perſe- 
cuted by the Parliament, and banter d and 
abuſed by the Court, were encouraged by 
the Conjuncture to lift up their Heads. They 
took Adyantage of the Horror and Indigna- 


tion, which the Diſcovery of the Popiſb Plot, 


and the Uſe made of this Diſcovery had rai- 
ſed all over the Kingdom. They could not 


be more zealous in this Cauſe than the Mem- 


of the gſtabliſd d Church had ſhewn themſelves 
to be; but they cried, perhaps, louder for it. 
In ſhort, whatever their Management was, or 
however they were abetted, certain it is that 
they were very active, and very ſucceſsful too, 
in the Elections of the Parliament, which 
follow'd the ng Parliament, according to 
Rapin, who aſſerts that many of the Members, 
choſen into this Houſe of Commons, were 
Presbyterians. He might have ſaid as much, 
upon juſt as good Grounds, of the #2v0 Par- 
haments, which follow'd this, and I ſhall 
ſpeak of them indiſcriminately. The Lea- 
ders, who muſter'd all their Forces, in order 
to puſh the Bill of Excluſion, look'd on this 


Turn in the Elections as an Ad vantage to them, 


and it might not have been a Diſadvantage, 
if they and the Diſſenters had improved it 
with more Moderation: But they were far 
from doing fo, as Rapin himſelf ſeems to 
own a little unwillingly, when he ſays, that 
Complaiſance for thePresbyterians was carried, 
perhaps, too far in the Bill for the Compreben- 
fron of Proteſtant Diſſenters. Biſhop Burnet 
ſpeaks more plainly. He owns that many 
began to declare openly in Favour of the Non- 
Conformiſts; that upon this the Non-Confor- 
miſts behaved themſelves very indecently; that 
they fell ſeverely on the Body of the Clergy; 
and that they made the Biſhops and Clergy 
apprehend that a Rebellion, and with it the 


- pulling the Church to Pieces, was defign'd. 


Several 
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ne 
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5 Several other Paſſages of the ſame Strength, 


and to the ſame Purpoſe, might be collected 
from this Hiftortan ; and he, who reads them, 
will not be ſurprized, I think, to find that 


ſuch Proceedings as theſe, both in Parliament 


and out of it, gave an Alarm to the Clergy, 
and ſet them to make Parallels between tbe 
late and the preſent Times ; and to infuſe the 


Fears and the Paſſions, which agitated them, 
into the Nation. The Brſbop accuſes them, 


indeed, of doing this with much Indecency. 
But they, who are frighten'd out of their 


. Wits, will be apt to be indecent; and Inde- 


cency begets Indecency. 972 
At the ſame Time, that the Jealouſies of a 


Deſign to deſtroy the Church prevail d, others 
prevail'd likewiſe of a Deſign to alter the 
Government of the State; of a Deſign not 


only againſt the Succeſſor, but againſt the 
Poſſeſſor of the Crown. Many well-meaning 


Men, ſays Biſhop Burnet upon one Occaſion 
began to diffike theſe Practices, and ts appre- 


bend that a Change of Government vas de- 
The King came to think himſelf, 
ſays the /ame Author upon another Occaſion, 
levell d at chiefly, though for Decency's Sake 
his Brother 0 only named. Rapin goes far- 


ther ; for, ſpeaking of the ſame Time, he uſes 
this remarkable Expreſſion; that Things ſcem 


to be taking the ſame Courſe as in the Year 
1640 ; and there was Reaſon to think that the © 
oppoling Party had no better Intentions 5 
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the King now then the Enemies of K. Charles 
the 1ſt had towards him. But whatever ſome 
articular Men, who knew themſelves irre- 
concileable with the King as well as the 
Duke, or ſome others, who had ſtill about 
them a Tang of religious Enthuſiaſm and 
Republican Whimſies, might intend ; I am 
far from thinking that the Party, who pro- 
moted the Excluſion, meant to deſtroy, on 
the contrary it is plain that they meant to 
preſerve, by that very meaſure, the Conſtitu- 
tion in Church and State. The Reaſon why 


I quote theſe Paſſages, and refer to others of 
the ſame Kind, is not to ſhew what was 


really deſign'd, but what was apprehended ; 
for as the Diſtinction of I big and Tory ſub- 
fiſted long after the real Differences were ex- 
tinguiſh'd, ſo were theſe Parties at firſt divi- 


| ded, not ſo much by Overt- acts committ 


as by the Appreben/ions, which each of them 
entertain'd of the Intentions of the other: 
When the Reſolution was once taken of re- 
jecting all Limitations, on the Belief artfully 
and, I think, knaviſhly propagated, that the 
King would yield, if the Parliament perſiſ- 
ted; the neceſſary Conſequences of the King 
adhering inflexibly to his Brot ber were thoſe, 


which follow d; thoſe Fulmina Parliamenta- 
ria, harſh Votes, angry Proceedings, Ad- 


dreſſes, that were in Truth Remonſtrances, 
Projects of Aſſociations, Pretenſions to a Pow- 
er of DISPENSING with the Execution of 

| 8 Laws, 


| Law (that v ery Py eroga b they * 


or the general Tenour of their Conduct, but 
by che private Views imputed to ſome amongſt 
them, or by the particular Sallies, into which 
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| ſo juſtly 
refuſed to theCrown,) and many others, which 


I omit. All theſe would have been Blaſts of 
Wind, Bruta Fulmina, no more, if the King 
had yielded; and that they were puſh'd in 


this Confidence by the Bulk of the Party, 
who puſh'd them, cannot be doubted; ſince 
it cannot be doubted that the Bulk of the 


Party depended on the King s yielding almoſt, 


xerhaps; even to the laſt, Some few might 
be willing, nay deſirous, that he ſhould not 


| yield, and hope to brings Things into a State 


of Confuſion; which none but Madmen, or 


thoſe, whom their Crimes, or their Fortunes 


render deſperate, can ever wiſh to ſee. But 
it would be hard indeed, if Parties were to 


be characterized, not by their common View, 


Miſtake, Surprize, or Paſſion, hath ſome- 
times betray'd the beſt-intention'd, and even 
the beſt conducted Bodies of Men. Whig 
and Tory were now form'd into Parties; but 
I think they were not now, nor at any other 
Time, what they believed one another, 'nor 


what they have been repreſented by their E- 
nemies, nay by their Friends. The Whigs 


were not Reundheads, tho the Meaſures they 
purſued, being ſtronger. than the Temper of 
the Nation would then bear, gave Occaſion 


to the Suſpicions I have mentiond. The — 


Tories 
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were not Cavaliers, though they took the 
Alarm fo ſudden and fo warm for the Church 
and the King; and tho they carried the Prin- 
ciples in Favour of the King, at leaſt, whilſt 
the Heat of their Conteſts with the oppoſite 
Party laſted, higher than they had been ever 
carried before. The Whigs were not Difſen- 
ters, nor Refublicans, though they favourd 
the former, and though ſome inconſiderable 
Remains of the latter, might find Shelter in 
their Party. The Jories had no Diſpoſition 
to become Slaves, or Papiſis, tho they abet- 
ted the Exerciſe of an exorbitant Power by 
the Crown, and tho they ſupported the Pre- 
tenſions of a Popiſh Succeſſor to it. Thus 
I think about the Parties, which aroſe in the 
Reign of King Charles the fecond ; and as I 
* deliver my Thoughts with Franknefs, I hope 
they will be received with Candour. Some 
farther and ſtronger Reaſons for receiving 
them ſo may, perhaps, appear in 1e 


T am, 
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F King Charks the ſecond could 1 been 
/ prevail'd upon to ſacrifice the chimerical 
divine 
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divine Right of his Brother to the real In- 


tereſt, and Right too, of his People; that 
happy Event would have made him ample 
Amends in future Eaſe and Quiet, and the 
Nation in future Security, for all precedent 
Diſorders, Dangers and Fears of Danger. 
But inſtead of this, he was every Day con- 
_  firm'd in the Reſolution of not giving up, di- 
tectly and in Terms, that Right to his Bro- 
tber, which he thought reflected Strength on 


his own. The very Meaſures, taken to force 


him to ſubmit, enabled him to reſiſt. The 
oppoſite Spirit ſpent itſelf in Blood and Vio- 
lence, The Spirit of bim roſe viſibly in the 
Nation; and he ſaw very ſoon the Time ap- 
roach, when he might venture to appeal to 

is People againſt his Parliament. This 
Time was come, when Men were once con- 
vinced that a Country Rarty prevail d no lon- 
ger, but that Faction had taken its Place. 


Many Appearances, which I have not Room Es 


to enumerate, ſerved to propagate this Opi- 


nion; particularly the Behaviour and almoſt - 
avow d Pretenſions of the Duke of Monmouth, 


which were carried on even in Defyance of 
the ſolemn Declaration made by the King, 
that be had ntver married the Duke's Mo- 
ther. Fw WE he's, | 
Some of the worthieſt and warmeſt Men, 
who were engaged for the Excluſion, com- 
plain'd themſelves, even from the firſt, of 
Which 


"% 


* 
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i which prevaild amongſt them. I muſt con- 
 feſs (lays a very confiderable Man, who laid 
down his Life for this Cauſe afterwards, and 
whoſe original Letter is ſtill extant) I muft 
confeſs, I do not know three Men gf Mind; 
and that a Spirit of Giddineſs reigns amongſt * - + 
us, far beyond any J ever obſerved in my Life; 
and yet he had lived and acted in as factious 
a Time as this Nation ever ſaw. He proceeds 
Some look who is fitteſt to ſucceed They are 
for the moſt Part divided between the Prinoe 
of Orange, and the Duke of Monmouth, 
the firſt hath plainly the moſt plauſible Title. 
I need not tell you the Reaſons againſt 
Monmouth. SThe ſtrongeſt for bim are, 
that whoever is oppoſed to York will have a 
good Party; and all Scotland, which is every 
Day like to be in Arms, doth certainly favour 
him, and may probably be of as much Impor- 
tance in the 7 1 that = now likely to 
fall upon us, as they were in the Beginning of © 
5 lah. Others a only upon Negatives, 54 oF 
I could eaſily multiply Proofs of this Kind; 
but I think I need not take any Pains to ſnew 
that there was ſuch @ Faction form'd at this 
Time; nor to refute Veluood, who aflerts 
that the Duke of Monmouth was not ambi- 
tious fo the Degree of aſpiring to the Crown, 
till after his landing im the Weſt, I will 
only remark that the Efforts of this Faction 
amongſt thoſe, who drove on the Bill of Ex- 
clufion, furniſh'd another Motive to the Divi- 
fion and Animoſity of Parties. The Tories, 
„ Who 
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who had divided from the others, on Jealouſies 
of Deſigns to change the Conflitution in 
Church and-State, began now to apprehend 
that the oppoſite Party might ſucceed in ano- 
ther View, and ſet up a Ning of their own 
Nomination. A Notion then entertain'd by 
many, that the worſe Title a Man had, the 
better King he was likely to make, did not 
perſuade them. They had ſuffer d under the 


Tyranny of a Party; many of them had 


been themſelves the Abettors of a Party- Ad- 


miniſtration ; and they fear'd with Reaſon a 


Party- King. Thus perſonal Intereſts were 
mingled on Sf Sides with publick Confide- 
rations ; and the Duke of York gain'd a great 
Number of Adherents, not by Affection to 
him, but by an Averfion to Monmouth; which 
increaſed among the Tories, in Proportion as 
the Dule's Popularity increaſed among the 
Whigs ; not by any favourable Diſpoſition in 


the Tories to Popery and arbitary Power; 


but by a Dread, as I have obſerved already, 


of returning in the leaſt Degree under the 


Influence of thoſe Principles, and the Power 
of thoſe Men, whoſe Yoke had gall'd the 
Necks of many that were ſtill alive and active 


on the Stage of publick Affairs. Men grew 


jealous of the Dofen (fays Biſhop. Burnet, 
ſpeaking of Monmouth's Popularity) and 


fancy d bere was a new civil War to be raiſed.” 


Open this, they join d with the Dake's Party; 


* the Duke of York's, | 
ö - 
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I fay nothing of the Apprehenſions enter. 
tain'd on one Side, and the Expectations en- 
tertain'd on the other from Scotland; becauſe 
though there was, even in the Beginning of 
theſe Struggles, a Concert between thoſe, 
who were oppreſs'd by the Court there, and 
thoſe, who oppoſed it here, which grew af- 
terwards into a cloſer Correſpondence, and 
became riper for Action ;. yet the ſeditious 
Spirit, that gave Occaſion to theſe Appre- 
henſions and Expectations, was rouzed and 
exaſperated by the Inhumanity of the Duke 
of Pauderdale ; who, though a Preſbyterian 
himſelf, was the Butcher of that Party ; 
 puſh'd the warmeſt of them into unjuſtifiable 
Exceſſes; revived their filly Zeal for the 
Covenant ; and wrought up their Enthuſiaſm 
even to Aſſaſſination and Rebellion. Let me 
only obſerve that this was plainly the Fault 

of the Court, and could not therefore be im- 
puted to the V bigs, whatever Uſe ſome of 
that Party might propoſe to make of ſuch 
a Diſpoſition. The Violence of the Conven- . 

ticlers was ſounded high, in order to palliate 
the Severitics exerciſed in the Government of 
that Kingdom. But the reaſonable Men of 
all Parties thought then, as they think now, 
and always will think, that it is the Duty of 
thoſe, who govern, to diſcern the Spirit of 
the People; to conſider even their Paſſions ; 
to have a Regard. to their Feakneſſes ; 7 to 


6 
ſhew Indulgence to their Prejudices; and that 
Miniſters, who puniſh what they might pre- 
vent, are more culpable than zhoſe, who offend. 
As the 7wo Parties were form'd, fo was 
their Diviſion maintain'd by mutual Jealouſies 
and Fears; which are often ſufficient to 
nouriſh themſelves, when they have once taken 
Root in the Mind; and which were, at this 
Time, water'd and cultivated with all the 
factious Induſtry poſſible. The moſt impro- 
bable Reports, the moſt idle Surmiſes, car- 
ried about in Whiſpers, were ſufficient (as 
I might eaſily ſhew-in various Inſtances) to 
raiſe a panick Terror in one Party, or the 
other. In both, there were but too many 
Perſons on the Watch, to- improve and to 
| propagate theſe Terrors, and by a frequent 
Repetition of ſuch Impreſſions to raiſe the 
Alarm and Hatred of Parties to the higheſt 
Pitch. He, who went about to allay this 
extravagant Ferment, was call'd a Trimmer; 
and he, who was in Truth a common 
Friend, was ſure of being treated like a com- 
mon Enemy. Some, who voted ' for the 
Bill of Exclufion, were very far from being 
_ heartily for it; but I have ſeen good Reaſons 
to believe, and ſuch there are even in our 
publick Relations, that ſome of thoſe, who 
voted againſt it, and declared for Limitations,  - 
concur'd in the End, tho they differ'd in 
the Means, with thoſe, who promoted the 
Bill. And yet ſuch Men were conſtantly 
| ES © 5 mark d 
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mark'd out as Faveurers of Popery and Ene- 
mies to their Country, 1 hus in the cther 
Party, Men, who had no other View but 
that of ſecuring their Religion and Liberty, 
and who meant nothing more than to force 
the Court into ſuch Complyances, as they 
judged neceſſary to eſtabliſh this Security, 
were ſtigmatized with the opprobrious Names 
of Fanatick and Republican. Thus it hap- 
pen d in thoſe Days; and thus it happens in 
ours; when any Man, who declares againſt 
a certain Perſon, againſt whom the Voice 
of the Nation hath already declared, or com- 
plains of Things, which are ſo notorious, 
that no Man in the Nation can deny them, 
is ſure to be follow'd by the Cry of Jacobi 
tiſin, or Republicaniſm. - But there is a great 
Difference, God be praiſed, between the wo 
Caſes. The preſent Cry, being void of Pre- 
fence, is therefore without Effect. It is heard 
in few Places, and believed only in one. 
— — — Ppt to return; _ 

When the Nation was divided in this Man- 
ner, the Heat of the Parties increaſed as 
their Conteſt laſted, according to the uſual 
Courſe. of Things. New Engagements were 
daily taken; new Provocations and Offences 
were daily given. Publick Diſputes begot 
private Pique ; and private Pique ſupported 

blick Diſputes with greater Rancour and 
Obſtinacy, The oppoſite Principles, * 
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by the 7wwo Parties, were carried higher and 
higher, as they grew more inflamed ;-and the 
Meaſures they purſued, in order to get the 
— each of hi is Adverſ: ſary, without over- 
much Regard to any other Canes be- 
come ſtronger and ſtronger, and perhaps e- 
qually dangerous. The Meeting of the Par- 
liament at Oxford had a kind of hoſtile Ap- 
pearance ; and as ſoon as Parhaments were 
laid afide, which happen'd'on the ſudden and 
indecent Diſſolution of this, the Appearance 
grew worſe. No Securit! y having been obtain d 
by Parliamentary Methods againſt the Dan- 
gers of a Poprſh Succeſſion, it is propable that 
they, who look'd on theſe Dangers as neareſt 
and greateſt; began to caſt about how they 
might ſecure themſelves, and their Country 
againſt them, by Methods of another Kind ; 
ſuch as extreme Neceſſity, and nothing but 
extreme Neceſſity can authorize. Such Me- 
| thods were happily purſued and attended 
with glorious ſucceſs, a few Years afterwards, 
when this Succeſſion had taken Place; and, 
by taking Place, had juſtify'd all, that had 
been ſaid againſt i it, or foreboded of i it; when 
the Nation was ripe for Refiftance, and the 
Prince of Orange ready and able, from a 
Multitude of fortunate, concurring Circums 


. ſtances, to ſupport ſo great an Enterprize. 


But the Attempts, which were wiſe at one 
Time, would have been deſperate at the-ofber ; 


and the 3 which produced a Revo- 
0-5 1 | * 
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s lution, in the Reign of King James, would 
| haveproduced, in the Reignof King Charles, a 
civil Warofuncertain Event at beſt; I ſay of 
uncertain Event at beſt ; becauſe it ſeems to 
me that whoever revolves in his Thoughts 

the State of England and Scotland, as well 
as the Situation of our Neighbours on the Con- 

_ Finent, at that Time, muſt be of Opinion 
that if the Quarrel about the Excluſion had 
broke out into a War, the Bet Cauſe would 


have been the wort ſupported. The King, 
more united than ever with his Brot ber, 
would have prevail'd. What was projected 
[| in 1670, and perhaps more than was then . 
l intended, would have been effected; and the 
| Religion and Liberty of Great Britain would 
I! have been deſtroy'd by Conſequence, We 
cannot ſay, and it would be Preſumption to 
| pretend to gueſs, how far the Heads of Party 
" had gone, in Scotland, or in England, into 
[ Meaſures for employing Force. Perhaps, 
| little more had paſs'd, in which they, who - 
became the principal Sacrifices, were any 
way concern'd, than raſh Diſcourſe about 
1 dangerous, but rude, indigeſted Schemes, 
ſtarted by Men of wild Imaginations, or 
deſperate Fortunes, and rather hearken'd to 
than aſſented to; nay, poſſibly, deſpiſed and 
neglected by them. But the Court, who 
4 wanted a Plot to confirm and increaſe their 
Pars, and to turn the popular Tide in their 
= Favour, took the firſt Opportunity of having 
=. | one 


N. 5 


one; which was ſoon furniſh'd to them by 
the imprudent, but honeſt Zeal of Jome, 
and by the Villany as well as Madneſs of 
others; and they proſecuted it fo ſeverely, 
with the Help of * forward Sheriffs, willing 
Furies, bold Wi tnefſes and mercenary Fudges, 
that it anſwer'd all their Ends. The Defign 
of CY the King and the Duke was 
certainly confined toa few deſperate Villains, 
but + #00 many had heard it fromthem, who 
were both ſo fooliſh and ſo wicked, as not to 
diſcover them ; and this reflected great Pre- 
judice, though I doubt not in many Caſes 
very unjuſtly, againſt all thoſe, who had 
acted upon better Principles, but yet were 
involved in theſe Proſecutions. 
As this Event diſarm d, diſpiritedand ks 


one Party; ſo it ſtrengthen d, animated and 


united the Warn The Tories, who look'd 
on the Dangers they apprehended from the 
Whigs to be greater and nearer than thoſe, 
which they had apprehended, as well as the 
Whigs, before this new Divifion-of Partzes, 
from a Popiſb Succeſſion, were now canfirm d 

in their Prejudices. Under this Perſuaſion, 
they ran headlong into all the Meaſures, 
which were taken for enlarging the KinG's 
Authority, and ſecuring the Crown to the 
| Duke of York. The Principles of divine 

beredi tary R ight, of Paſtve- * and 
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 Non-refiſtance, were revived and propagated 
with greater Zeal than ever. Not only the 


wild Whimſies of Enthufiaſts, of Schoolmen 
and Pbilſapbers, but the plaineſt Dictates of 
Reaſon were ſolemnly condemn'd, in Favour 
of them, by learned and reverend Bodies of 
Men; who little thought that in five Vears 
Time. that is in 1688, they ſhould act con- 
formably to ſome of the very Propofitrons, 
vhich at this Time they Sri fa fe, ſedi- 
tious and impious. | 
In ſhort, the Guelphs and Gibellines were 
not more animated againſt each other, at 
any Time, than the Tories and Whigs 8 
this; and in ſuch a national Temper, conſi- 
derable Steps were made, as they well might 
be, towards the Deſtruction of our Conſtitu- 
tion. One of thoſe, which Rapin enume- 
rates, and inſiſts upon very gravely, can ſcarce 
be mention'd without ſmiling. The King, 
ſays he, in order to make his People feel the 
Slavery he had newly impoſed on them, affected 
fo review his TRooPs ; and theſe Troops a- 
mounted, by the Return of the Garriſon of 
Tangier, to 4000 Men, effective, and wells 
armd. The Whigs, indeed, in thoſe Days, 
were ſo averſe to STANDING ARMIES, that 
they thought even thoſe Troops, commonly 'n 
call'd Guards, unlawful ; and Biſhop Burnet 
argues, in his Reflections on my Lord Rufſe/'s 
Tryal, that a Defign to ſeize on them amounted 


to no more than a Defign to ſeize on a Part of 
the 


(8) 


the King's Ariny. Put it is poſſible that the 
Tories, who had ſhew'd their Diſlike of- 
/tanding Armies ſafficiently in the long Par- 


liament, might think it however no unrea- 


ſonable Thing, when Deſigns of Inſurrections, 
and even of Aſaſſinations had come fo lately 


to Light, that a Number of regular Troops, 


ſufficient to defend the Perſon of the King, but 
not ſufficient to oppreſs the Liberties of the 
People, and five Times leſs than we have fince- 


| ſeen kept up, in the Midſt of the moſt 


ſecure Tranquility, ſhould be wink'd at, till 


theſe Diſtempers were intirely over. 


Another Step, which the /ame Author 
mentions, was indeed of the greateſt Conſe- 


quence, and laid the Ax to the Root of all 
our Liberties at once, by giving the CRown 
ſuch an Influence over the Elections of Members 


to ſerve in Parliament, as could not fail to 


deſtroy that Independency, by which alone 


the Freedom of our Government hath been, 


and can be ſupported. I mean the Proceed- 


ings by Quo Warranto, and the other Me- 
thods taken to force, or perſuade, the Corpo- - 


rations to ſurrender their o/d Charters, and 
accept new ones, under ſuch Limitations and 


Conditions, as the King thought fit to inno- 
vate. Theſe Proceedings were violent, the 
Judgments upon them arbitrary, and the otber 
Methods employ d ſcandalous. But ſtill it 
was the End, it was the Conſequence, that 
alarmꝭd and terrify'd all thoſe, who had not 
ſold themſelves to the Court, or who had W 8 x 
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loſt, in their Zeal for Party, all Regard to 
their Country, much more than the Meant, 
that were employ d upon this Occaſion. If, 
inſtead of garbling Corporations by Preroga- 
tive, the Court could have purchaſed their 
Elections by Money, we may reaſonably 
believe that the ſurer and more filent Way 
would have been taken. But would the Alarm 
have been leſs among all the Friends of Li- 
berty ? Certainly not. They would have 
ſeen that the End was the ſame, and have 
diſliked theſe Means the more, for being leſs 
liable to Obſervation and Clamour. A Prince, 
aſſerting an z/legaland dangerous Preregati ve, 
and Applauded for doing ſo, and ſeconded in 
the Attempt by a numerous Party in the Na- 
tion, carried no doubt a very terrible Aſpect. 
But ſtill there was Room to hope, the violent 
Character of the Duke of 27774 confider'd, 
(and that Hope was actually entertain'd by 
many) that the Party, who abetted theſe _ 
Uſurpations of the Prerogative, might be 
ſoon frighten'd back again from a Court to a 
Country Intereft ; in which Caſe, there was 
Room to hope likewiſe, the milder Character 
and better Underſtanding of the King conſi- 
der d, that the Evil might be in ſome Degree 
redreſ d, and the Conſequences of it prevented. 
It was reaſonable for the Friends of Libert 
to ex that Men, who were ed 
would complain and ſeek Relief, on the firſt 
favourable 


1 
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favourtble Opportunity But if they had 

been corrupted, and the Practice of ſelling 
Elections had been once eſtabliſh'd, I imagine 
that the Friends of Liberty would have 
thought the Caſe more deſperate, It is 

certainly an eaſier Taſk, and there is ſome- 
what leſs provoking, as well as leſs dangerous 


in it, to ſtruggle even with a great Prince, 
who ſtands on Prerogative, than with a 


weak, but profiigate Miniſter, if he hath the 5 


Means of Corruption in his Power, and if the 
Luxury and Proſtitution of the Age have 


enabled him to bring it into Faſhion. No- 


thing ſurely could provoke Men, who had 
the Spirit of Liberty in their Souls, more 
than to figure to themſelves one of theſe ſaucy 
Creatures of Fortune, whom ſhe raiſes in 
the Extravagance of her Caprice, diſpatching 
his Emiſſaries, eccleſiaſtical and ſecular, like 
ſo many evil Dzmons, to the North and to 
the South, to buy the Votes of the People 


_ withthe Money of the People, and to chuſe 


a Repreſenzative Body, not of the People, 
but of the Enemy of the People, of bimſelf. . 

This was not the Caſe at the Time we are 
ſpeaking of. It was Prerogative, not Money, 
which had like to have deſtroy'd our Tiber. 
ties then. Government was not then carried 
on by Undertakers, to whom ſo much Power 


was farm d out for Returns of fo much Money, 
and ſ% much Money intruſted for Returns of 
Jo much Power, But though the Caſs was | 


not 
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not ſo deſperate; yet was it bad enough in 
all Conſcience ; and among all the Exceſſes, 
into which the Tories ran, in Favour of the 
Crown, and in Hopes of fixing Dominion in 
their own Party, their Zeal to ſupport the 
Methods of garbling Corporations was, in my 
Opinion, that, which threaten'd publick 
Liberty the moſt. It hath been reproach'd 
to them by many; but if among thoſe, who 
- Teproach'd them, there ſhould be /ome, who: 
* Have ſhared fince that Time in the more 
dangerous Practice of corrupting Corporati- 
ons; ſuch Men muſt have Froats of Braſs, 
and deſerve all the Indignation, which is 
due to Iniquity, aggravated by Impudence. 
The ofbers abetted, in Favour of a Preroga- + 
tive, ſuppoſed real by many in thoſe Days, 
and under the Pretence at leaſt of Lau, a 
Power, which gave the Crown too much 
Influence in the Elections of Members of the 
Houſe of Commons ; but theſe Men, if there 
are any ſuch, have been concern'd in a Prac- 
tice, for the fake of their own vile Intereſt, 
which ſpreads like a Gangrene over the whole 
Body of a Nation, and to every Branch of 
Government; and which hath never fail'd, 
in -any one Inſtance, where it hath been 
ſuffer d, to become the Bane of Liberty. 
We have now carried the #20 Parties 
through that Period of Time, when the Con- 
duct of both was molt liable to the ObjeQions 
made to them by their Adverſaries. The 


1 Tories 


+ 
g 


A 
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Tories ated on the moſt abject Principles of 


Submiſjien to the King; and, on thoſe of here- 


 ditary Right, were zealous for the Succeſſion - 


of a Prince, whoſe Bigotry render'd him un- 


fit to rule a Proteſtant and a free People, — 
The Whigs maintain'd the Power of Parka- 


ment to limit the Succeſſion to the Crown, and 


avow'd the Principles of Refiftance ; in which 


they had Law, Example and Reaſon for them. 


But then the Fury of Faction was for doing 


that without Parliament, which could only 


be legally done by it; and, in order to this, 
the Principles of Refiſlance were extended too 


far; and the hotteſt of the Parry taking 


the Lead, they acted in an extravagant Spirit 
of Licence, rather than a ſober Spirit of Li- 
_ berty ; and the Madneſs of 4 Few, little in- 

ferior to that of CromuelPs Enthuſiaſts, diſ- 
honour'd the whole Cauſe for a Time. 
My Intention was not to have left them 


here; but to have carried theſe Obſervations - - ' 


on ſo far as to juſtify, notwithſtanding theſe 


Appearances, what is faid at the Concluſion 


of my laft Letter, concerning the true Cha- 
raters of both Parties. But either the 
Abundance of Matter hath deceived me, or 


J have wanted Skill and Time toabridge it; 


ſo that I muſt defer this Part of my Taſk, 


and crave your Indulgence, as well as that of 


your Readers, for my Prolixity. ds et ee}; 
ns Tam, S IR, &. 
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Advanced, in the firſ# of theſe Eſſays, 
ſomething to this Effect; that every clumſy, 
buſy, bungling Child of Fortune, on whom 
ſhe beſtows the Means and the Opportunity 
of corrupting, may govern by this infamous 
Expedient ; and, having gratified his Am- 
bition and Avarice, may have a Chance to 
ſecure himſelf from Puniſhment, by deſtroy- 
ing the Liberties of bis Country. It was 
advanced likewiſe, in the /ame Paper, that 
every Chracter is not equally fit to govern a 
People, by dividing them; ' becauſe ſome - 
Cunning, ſome Experience, nay, ſome Skill 
to form, and ſome Addreſs to conduct a 
Syſtem of Fraud, are neceſſary in this Caſe. 
I perſuade myſelf that no Man, who read 
that Paper, was at a Loſs to find an Inſtance 
to confirm the Truth of the fit of theſe Pro- 
poſitions ; and we have now before us another, 
which may ſerve to confirm the Truth of the 

Ms... | gs 
Though I do not think the Deſigns of 
King Charles the ſecond either deeply laid, or 
deeply fix d in his own Mind; yet in 1 | 
-- n oa 


(%) 


| they were founded on bad Principles, ad | 
directed to bad Ends. He deſired indeed to 
be eaſy, and to make his People ſo; but then 
he deſired both theſe on ſuch Conditions, as 
were inconſiſtent with good Government, 
during the whole Courſe of his Reign, and 
with 55 Security of Religion and Liberty, 
during the latter Part of it. We have ſeen 
how the intemperate Conduct of many, and 
the flagitious Deſigns of ſome among the 


Whigs, weaken'd their own Party, and gare 


new Strength and new Provocations to the 
other. But we have not yet conſider d ſome 
other Advantages, without which theſe Divi- 
fions could neither have been fomented, nor 


ſupported as they were. Now theſe Advan- 


tages aroſe chiefly from the Character and 
Conduct of the King himſelf. If King Charles 


had found the Nation plu lunged in Corruption; 


the People chuſing their Repreſentatives for 
Money, without any other — and theſe 
Repreſentatives of the People, as well as the 
Nobility, reduced by Luxury to beg the un- 


hallow'd Alms of a Court; or to receive, like 


miſerable Hirelings, the Wages of Iniquity 
from a Miniſter; if he had found the Nation, 


I fay, in this Condition, (which extravagant 


Suppoſition one cannot make without Hor- 
rour) he might have diſhonour d her abroad, 
and impoveriſh'd and oppreſs'd her at home, 
tho he had been the weakeſt Prince on Earth, 
and his Miniſters the moſt odious, and con- 
Fe 14 Soo 2 


temptible Men, that ever preſumed to be 
ambitious. Our Fathers might have fallen 
into Circumſtances, which compoſe the very 
Quinteſſence of political Mifery. They 
might have /o/dtherr Birth-right for Porridge, 
which was their own. They might have 
been bubbled by the fooliſh, bullied by the 
fearful, and inſulted by thoſe, whom they 
defpiſed. They would have deſerved to be 
Slaves, and they might have been treated as 
ſuch. Whena free Pecple crouch, like Camels, 
to be loaded, the next at Hand, no Matter 
who, mounts them, and they ſoon feel the 
Whip, and the Spur of their Tyrant; for a 
Tyrant, whether Prince, or Miniſter, re- 
ſembles the Devil in many Reſpects; particu- 
larly in this. He is often both the Tempter 
and Tor mentor. He makes the Criminal, 
and he puniſhes the Crime. 1 
But this was not the State of the Engl:/b 
Nation, at the Time we ſpeak of. We were 
not yet corrupted, nor even quite ripe for 
Corruption. Parties there were; and the 
Conteſts of theſe Parties gave Occaſion to the 
Riſe and growth of Factions; ſome of which 
ran into the moſt ſeditious Practices againſt ' 
the Government, and others into the vileſt 
Submiſſion to it. But ſtill a Spirit of Liberty 
remain'd in many, uncorrupted and unex- 
tinguiſh'd ; and ſuch as work'd our national 


Deliverance in the Days of Diſtreſs, that foon 


followed. We were Freemen then, in the 
SES Proper 


” 


* 


becauſe not only the Laus, which aſſerted 
our common Rights, were maintain'd and 
improved, but private Independency, which 


ſuch a Government as ours, was itſelf ſup- 
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proper Senſe, and full Extent of the Words; 
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can alone ſupport publick Liberty, under - 


© orted by ſome of that ancient Oeronomy 
y and Simplicity of Manners, that were grow- 
e ing, but not grown, out of Faſhion. Such 
S a People, as we then were, could neither be 
S, bought, nor driven; and I think King Char iet 
er could not have divided and led them, if he 
e had wanted any of the Qualities he poſſeſs d, 
a or had held another Conduct than he held. 
— Far from being proud, haughty, or brutal, 
|= He had not a Grain of Pride, or Vanity, 
1 in his whole Compoſition ; but was the moſt 
J, affable, beſt-bred Man alive: He treated his 
Subjects like Noblemen, like Gentlemen, like 
2 Freemen; not like Vaſſali, or Boors. What- 
"I ever Notion he had of his hereditary Right, 
Ir he own'd his Obligation for the Crown be 
be. + wore to his People, as much as he would have 


Honour, and in Prudence, if he had ſtood at 


fy it from the low State, in which he was before, 
K by the free Gift and Choice of the Nation. 
al 2 OO NE EET. 
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been bound to do, in Reaſon, in Juſtice, in 


the greateſt Diſtance from it, in the Courſe” 
of lineal Succeflion, and had been call'd to 
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His Profeſſions were plauſible, and his whole 
Behaviour engaging ; ſo that he won upon 
the Hearts, even whilſt he loſt the good Opi- 
nion of his Subjects, and often ballanced 
their Judgment of Things, by their perſonal 

Inclination. Theſe Qualities and this Part 
of his Conduct went a great way to give him 
Credit with his People, and an Hold on their 
Affections. But this was not all. He obſerved 
their Temper, and he 1 -o with it. He 
yielded to them in Points, from which he 
To Acenrenined, and declared too, that he 
would never depart. To know when to 
yield, in Government, is at leaſt as neceſſary, 


as to know when to loſe in Trade; and he, 
who cannot do the , is ſo little likely to 


govern @ Kingdom well, that it is more than 
he would govern a Shop ill. King 


not ane or #400 ſuch Minifters as may be found 
almoſt behind every Defk ; thoſeawkward Pa- 
ts of Courts, thoſe weoden Images, which 


Funes gild and then worſhip; but ſeveral. 


and able Men; nay, whole Cabals of 
uch, who bad Merit with him, though they 
had none with the Nation. He ſtarted often 
out of the true Intereſt of his People ; but 


the Voice of his People almoſt as often re- 
claim'd him. He made the firſt Dutch War; 


-but he —_ the Triple 2 too. He 
engaged with France in the War of 1672; 
but he made a ſeparate Peace with * | 


L 
4 


Cherhks gave up tothe Murmurs of his People, 4 
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ſentations of his Parliament, nor the Deſires 

of his People, could prevail on him to go 
farther, and to enter in earneſt into the War 

againſt France. But the Confidence betw¾een 

Bim and his Parliament was ſo broken at 

that Time, that they would not truſt him, 

nor he them. At this I am not ſurprized, 

and for that very Reaſon, I confeſs, I have 
always been ſo at the ſtrong and repeated 

| Inſtances made to force him into that Har ; 
ſince it cannot ſurely be better Policy to drive 
a Prince into a War, which he has no Incli- 

nation to make, than it would be to be drawn - 
by him into a War, if he had no Ability to 
2 it. In Home- Affairs, beſides his 
frequent Conceſſions, whenever the Nation 
** Umbrage at his Proceedings, he paſs d A 
the Ti and the Habeas Corp” 'Bills, and 
many others for the publick Benefit; and 1 1 
ſcarce remember any popular A, When 

. ſtop'd at the Throne in his Time, except  _ 
. about the Militia, which he appreben-k 

_ ded to be a dangerous Encroachment on bis 
- Prerogative, and another in Favour of the 

Diſſenters, which was contrived, meanly 

enough, to be ſtolen off the Table in the 

Hagſe of Lords, - 

What has been touch'd here; and infotuier 

"Papers will be ſufficient to ſhew, in fome 

_ "Meaſure, how King Charles was enabled to 
os. a 90 united and 0 
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this Nation was, on the Diſcovery of the 
Popiſh Plot; to oppoſe fo avowedly and ſo 
reſolutely the Fxcluſſon of bis Brother ; the 
Proſpect of whoſe ſucceeding to the Crown 
was become ſtill more dreadful, even by that 
ſmall Part of Colemar's Correſpondence, which 
had come to Light ; and yet to attach ſo nu- 
merous a Party to h:m/elf, nay to his Brother; 
to lay aſide Parliaments for ſeveral Years, and 
not only to ſtand his Ground, but to gain 
Ground in the Nation, at the ſame Time. 
But there is ſtill ſomething more to be added. 
He had not only prepared for the Storm, but 
he acquired new Strength in the Midſt of it; 

That is, in the Proceedings on the Popiſh + 
Plot, and the Bill of Exclufon. He would 

gladly have kept the former out of Parliament; 


Appearances of great Zeal for the Proſecution 
of it. Theſe Appearances help'd him to 
ſcreen his Brother ; as the ill Succeſs of the 
' Exclufion Bill in the Houſe of Lords, where 
it was rejected by fixty-three againſt thirty, 
help'd to ſcreen himſelf from the Violence 
of the Houſe of Commons. But that, which 


but when it was once there, he put on the 


gave him the principal Advantage, in the 


reſent Conteſts, was another Management. 
As ſoon as the firſt preparatory Steps were 
made to the Bill of Exclufion in 1678, he de- 
clared himſelf, in a Speech to his Parliament, 
ready to paſs any Bills to make his x 

fafe in the Reign of his Succeſſor, ſo they 
„„ * 1 tended 


1 


tended not io impeach the Right of Succeſſion, 
nor the Deſcent of the Crown in the true Line. 
He perſiſted in his Declaration to the laſt; 
and if he had done nothing elſe, I imagine 
that he would have gain'd nogreat Popularity. 
When a free People lye under any Grievance, 
or apprehend any Danger, and try to obtain 
their Prince's Conſent to deliver them from 
one or prevent the other; a flat Refuſal, on 
his Part, reduces them to the, melancholy. 
Alternative of continuing to ſubmit to one, 
and to ſtand expoſed to the other, or of free- 
ing themſelves from Both, without his Con- 
ſent; which can hardly be done by Means 
very conſiſtent with his and their common 
Intereſt. King Charles was too wiſe to puſh 
the Nation to ſuch'an Extremity. He re- 
fuſed what his Parliament preſs d on him, in 
the Manner and on the Principle they preſs d 
it; but then his Refuſal was follow'd by Ex- 
pedients; which vary'd the Manner, and yet 
might have been managed ſo as to produce 
the Effect; and which ſeem'd to fave, rather 
than actually ſa ved, the Principle. Numbers 
concur d, at that Time, in avowing the Prin- 
cipie; and the Teſts had made many Perſons 
think Religion ſafe; as the King's Offers made 
them think it no Fault of his, if it was not 
made ſafer. The Council had prepared ſome 
Expedients; and the Limitations, and other 
Proviſions againſt a Popiſh Succeſſor, propoſed 
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directly from the Throne by the Chancellor 
in 1679, went a great way towards binding 

the Hands of ſuch a Succeſſor, and lodging 
the Power, taken from him, in the Parliament. 
But the Scheme of Expedients, debated in the 
Oxford Parliament, was a real Excluſion from 

every Thing, but the Title of King. The 

firſt Article baniſh'd the Duke of York; dur- 
ing his Life, to the Diſtance of 500 Miles 

from England, Scotland and Ireland; and 

the tentb, to mention no more, excluded him 

#þſo facto, if he came into any of theſe King- 
doms ; directed that he ſhould ſuffer, in this 
Caſe, as by the former Bill, and that the So- 

vereignty ſhould veſt forthwith in the Regent; 
that is, in the Princeſs of Orange. Surely 
this was not to vote the Lyon in the Lobbß 
into the Houſe. It would have been to vote 
him cut of the Houſe, and Lobby both, and 
only to ſuffer him to be call'd Lyon ſtill. .I 
am not ignorant of the Refinements, urged 
by Sir Villiam Jones and others againſt fbi: 
Scheme ; but I know that Men run into Er- 
rors from both Extremes; from that of ſeeing 
too much, as well as that of ſeeing too little; 
and that the moſt ſubtle Refiners are apt to 

miſs the true Point of political Wiſdom, which 
conſiſts in diſtinguiſhing. juſtly. between 
what is abſolutely beſt in Speculation, and 
what is the beſt of Things practicable in 


particular Conjunctures. The Scheme, no 
doubt, was built oa a manifeſt NE. 
: an 


and was liable to many Inconveniencies, Dif- 
ficulties and Dangers; but till it was the 
. utmoſt, that could be hoped for at that Mo- 
ment; and the fingle Conſideration, one 
would think, ſhould have been this; whe- 
ther, united under ſuch an Act of Parliament, 
they would not have oppoſed the Succeſſion 
of the Dake of Tork, with leſs Inconvenien- 
cy, leſs Difficulty and Danger, than diſu- 
nited, and with the Laws againſt them, The 
Truth is, that as there were Men at this Time, 
defirous that the King ſhould be on deſperate 
Terms with his Parliament, becauſe they 
3 were ſo themſelves; in like Manner, there 
* | were others, who deſired, for a Reaſon of the 
| _ fame Nature, that the Parliament ſhould be 
on deſperate Terms with the King. Theſe 
where fadious Intereſts, and they prevail'd | 
_ againſt the national Intereſt; which required . g 
that the King ſhould be ſeparated at any . o © 
Rate from his Brother, inſtead of being unit= - 
| ed to him by a Fear made common to both. 
But the Dye was thrown ; and the Leaders of 
the Whig- Party were reſolved “ to let all ye 
in Confuſion, rather than hearken to any 
Thing, befides the Excluſion. Obſtinacy pro- 
voked Obſtinacy. The King grewobſtinate, 
and ſevere too, againſt his natural Fafitief 
and former Clemency of Temper. The Tory 
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Party grew as obſtinate, and as furious on 


their Side, according to a natural Tendency 
in the Diſpoſition of all Parties; and thus 


the Nation wasdeliver'd over, on the Death _ 
of King“ Charles, d la Sottiſe de fon Frere; 
to the Folly and Madneſs of his Brother. 


It was this Folly and Madneſs however, 


that cured the Folly and Madneſsof Party. As 
the common Danger approach'd, the Im- 


preſſions of Terror, which it made, increaſed. 
Whig and Tory then felt them alike, and were 
brought by them, as drunken Men ſometimes 


are, to their Senſes. The Events of King 


. Reign, and the Steps, by which the 
evolution was brought about, are ſo recent 


| and ſo well known, that I ſhall not deſcend © 


into any paiticular Mention of them. * A few 
general Remarks on the Behaviour of his 
Prince, and on the Behaviour of Parties, in 
his Reign, and at the Revolution, will be fuf- 
ficient to wind up the Hiſtory of Vhig and 
Tory, and to prove what I have ſo often aſſert- 
ed, that both Sides purged themſelves, on this 
t Occaſion, of the Imputations laid to 
their Charge by their Adverſaries; that the 
proper and real Diſtinction of the 7200 Parties 
expired at this Æra, and that although their 
Ghoſts have continued to haunt and divide 
us ſo many Years afterwards, yet there neither 
— 


4s uſed by Kieg Charles on many Orcafions. 
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1 8, nor can be any Diviſion of P arties at this 


Time, reconcileable with common Senſe, 
and common Honeſty, among thoſe, who 
are come on the Stage of the World, under 


the preſent Conſtitution; except thoſe of 
Churchmen and Diſſenters ; thoſe of Court 


and Countir x. 
The Behaviour and Conduct of King 


Fames the ſecond would be ſufficient, if there 


was no other Inſtance, and there are thouſands, 


to ſhew that as ſtrong Prejudices, however 
got, are the Parents, ſo a weak Underſtanding 
is the Nurſe of Bigotry, and Injuſtice, and 
Violence and Cruelty its Off- ſpring. This 

Prince was above fifty, when of came to 


5 the Throne. He had great Experience of 


all Kinds; particularly of the Temper of this 
Nation, and of the impoſſibility to attempt 


introducing Popery, without hazarding his 


Crown, But his Experience profited him not. 


His Bigotry drew falſe Concluſions. from it, 
He flatter'd himſelf that he ſhould be able to 


play Parties againſt one another, better than 


Brother had done; (which, by the way, 


was the leaſt of his little Talents ;) and to 


compleat his Deſigns by an Autherity, which 


was but too well eſtabliſh'd. He paſs'd, I 


think, for a ſincere Man. Perhaps, he was 


ſo, and he ſpoke always with great Emphaſis | 


of the Word of a King; and yet never was 
the meaneſt Word ſo ſcandalouſly broken a 
his. In the Debate in 1678, about the 7%, 


when 


% 
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when he got a Proviſo put in for excepting 
himſelf, it has been advanced in Print, and 
and not denied that I know of, that ſpeaking 
with * great Earneſtneſs and with Tears in 
bis Eyes, be folemnly proteſted that whatever 
bis Religion might be, it ſhould only be a pri- 
vate Thing between God and his own Soul; 
end that no Efect of it ſhould ever appear in 
the Government. At his Acceſſion to the 
Throne, in Council firſt, and after that in full 
Parliament, in the Face of the Nation, he 
made the ſtrongeſt Declaration in Favour of 
the Conftitution in Church and State, and 
took the moſt ſolemn Engagements to de- 
fend and ſupport it. But Bigotry burſt thro? 
all theſe Cobwebs ; for ſuch wo are to Men, 
tranſported by a religious Delirium, who 
acquire a Strength that thoſe, who are well, 
| have not, and conſcienciouſly break all the 
Obligations of Morality. - Thefe admirable 
Diſpoſitions in the Ning were encouraged by 
the State, in which his Brother left and he 


found the Nation, and by the Complaiſance 


of the Parliament, which he call'd ſoon after 
his Acceſſion. They were confirm'd, and 
he was determined to pull off the Maſk en- 
— tirely, by the ill Succeſs of the Duke of 

- Monmouth and the Earl of Argyle. Biſhop 
Burnet ſpeaks of this Parliament very inde- 


. * 
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_ cently, and I think very untruly. They were 
neither Men of Parts, nor Eftates, according 
to him. The Truth is, that the Circumſtan= 

ces, under which we were brought, by the 
factious Proceedings of both Parties, in the 
late Reign, for and againſt the Court, were 
ſuch as might perplex the beſt Parts, and 
puzzle the Heads even of the wiſeſt Men. 
A profeſs d, zealous Papiſt, in full and quiet 
Poſſeſſion of the Throne, and, inſtead of 
any Proviſion made, or any Meaſures taken 
againſt him, the Notion and the Exerciſe of 
the Prerogative eſtabliſh d at an extravagant 

Height, were ſuch Circumſtances, as laid the 

Nation almoſt at the Mercy of the King. 
They therefore, who were the moſt deter- 
mined not to part with either their Religion, 
or their Liberty, and yet had more to loſe in 

the Fray than Dr. Burnet, might be willing 
to look round them ; to wait Opportunities, 
and not undertake raſhly what can ſeldom be 
undertaken twice. It is impoſſible to believe 
that their Confidence in the King's Word was 
ſuch as they affected. But like drowning 

Mien, who ſaw nothing elſe to catch at, the 

caught at a Straw, The Duke of Monmouth's 

Expedition into England and the Earl of 
Argyle's into Scotland, were fo far from 

_ affording the Nation any ory Ez 
mending their Condition, that the Declarati- 


* 


Dilſenters to his Standard, as it did; but was 
__ calculated _ 
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calculated to drive the Tory Party, moſt of 
the Whigs, and in ſhort the Bulk of the 
People from him. The Declaration of the 


latter was founded in the /olemn League and 
Covenant; and gave ſo much Reaſon to ap- 


rehend that a Revival of the ſame Prin- 
ciples, and a Renewal of the ſame Tyranny 
was intended, that we cannot wonder it had 
no better an Effect; though we lament the 
Fate of a worthy and gallant Man, whoſe 


Crime was refuſing a Tef, that ſhould never 


have been impoſed on Proteſtants and Free- 
men, and who had been driven into theſe 


extreme Reſolutions by a Series of unjuſt 


and tyrannical Uſage. - 


Thus were theſe Invaſions, in the very ; 


inning of his Reign, favourable in ſome 


Reſpects to the Deſigns of King James. 
They fortified, in the Minds of Men, the 


ealouſies and Fears, which had a few Years 


them, by Conſequence at leaſt, to keep 


Meaſures and not break with the King. They 


gave him the Pretence, which he ſeized very 


readily, of raiſing and keeping up a ftanding . 
Army. But, in the Event, an Taro £ 
angers, to 


our Deliverance from all the 


before form d the Tory Party; and diſpoſed | 


which. we were expoſed, under his Govern- 


ment, by precipitating his Attempts againſt . 


* 


our Religion and Liberty. The ſame Day, 


Was 


that the News of the Invaſion in Scotland ' 


e 


was communicated to the Parliament here, 
the Commons voted that great Revenue, which 
they gave him, and gave him for Life. Af- 
ter theſe Invaſions were over, they voted a 
Supply, which was intended for the Charge 
of maintaining the additional Forces. They 
offer d to paſs a Law for indemnifying his 
Popiſh Officers from the Penalty they had 


incur'd ; and to capacitate ſuch others as he 


' ſhould name in a Liſt to be given to the 
Houſe. In ſhort, they ſuffer'd themſelves to 
be drawn to the Brink of the Precipice ; but 
there they ſtop'd. They would neither give 
him the whole Supply of 1, 200, ooo J. which 
he aſk d, nor ſanctify, by the Authority of 
Parliament, the Practice of keeping up a 
flanding Army in Time of Peace; but re- 
jected the Words moved for that Purpoſe. 
They would neither repea] the 7eftand penal 
| Laws; nor ſubmit to his diſpenſing, or 
ſuſpending, which was in Effect a repealing 
Power; that is, they would not caſt them- 
ſelves headlong down the Precipice ; and 
becauſe they would not, he quarrel'd with 
them, loſt —_— oo , they had voted, 
rather than ſuffer them to fit any longer; and 
never met them more. OA 
Things haſten'd now to a Deciſion. The 
King's Deſigns were openly avow'd and de- 
| ſperately puſhd. The Church of England 
: 2 them, with the utmoſt Vigour. 
The Diiſſenters were cajoled by the Court 4 


18 


and they, who had been ready to take Arme 
agaiaſt King Charles, becauſe he was un- 
willing to exclude his Brother, and who had 
taken Arms againſt hi8 Prince, ſince he was 
on the Throne, became Abettors of his Uſur- 
tions. It were eaſy to prove this, even by 
iſhop Burnet's Account, as much as that is 
ſoften d; and if the Excuſes, which have 


been made for their Silence againſt Popery in 


this critical Moment, or for their approving 
and encouraging the Exerciſe of a d:/pen/ing 
Power, are to be received, one may undertake 
to excuſe, on the ſame Principles of Reaſon- 
ing, all thoſe Inſtances of Miſconduct in the 
Church Party, which I have preſumed to 
cenſure ſo freely. But the Truth is, theſe 
Excuſes are frivolous. I could quote ſome, 
that are even burleſque, Let us reverence 
Truth therefore, and condemn the Diſſenters 
as frankly, on this Occafion, as we have 
condemn'd the Members of the Church of 
England on others. . 
The Revolution ſoon follow d. Many of 
the moſt diſtinguiſh'd Tories, ſome of thoſe, 


| who carried higheſt the Doctrines of Paſſive. 


Obedience and Non-Refiliance, were engaged 
in it ; and the whole Nation was ripe for it. 
The Whigs were zealous in the ſame Cauſe; 


but their Zeal was not ſuch as, I think, it 


had been ſome Years before, a Zeal without 
Knowledge ; I mean, that it was better _ 


per d, and more prudently conducted. Though 
| 9 King was not the better for his Experi- 
ence, Parties were. Both ſaw their Errors. 

The Tories ſtop d ſhort in the Purſuit of a 


5 bad Principle. The Whigs reform d the 

| Abuſe of a good one. Both had facrificed '_ 
X - their Country to their Party. Both facrificed, | 

| on this Occaſion, their Party to their Country. . 


When the Tories and the Vbigs were thus 
coalited, the latter ſtood no longer in Need 
| of any adventitious Help. If they did not 
refuſe the Aſſiſtance of thoſe, who had 
weaken'd their Cauſe more, by the Jealouſies 
and Fears, to which they gave both Occaſion 
and Pretence, than they had ſtrengthen d it 
by their Number; yet they ſuffer d them ta 
have no Influence in their Councils, no Di- | 
rection of their Conduct. The Cauſe of I. 
berty was no longer made the Cauſe of a 
Party, by being ſet on ſuch a Bottom, and 
puſh d in ſuch a Manner, as one Party alone 
approved. The Revolution was plainly de- 
- fign'd to reſtore and ſecure our Government, 
Ecclefiaſtical and Civil, on true Foundations; 
and whatever might happen to the King, 
there was no Room to ſuſpect any Ray | 
the Conſtitution. There were ſome, indeed, 
concern'd in this great and glorious Under- 
taking, who had obſtinately preſerved, or 
lightly taken up the Republican and other 
Whimfies, that reign'd in the Days of Uſur- 
pation and Confuſion, If they could have 


prevail d, and it was no Fault ef theirs they 
did not, the Coalition of Parties had been 
broken; and inſtead of a Revolution, we 
might have had a civil War ; perhaps, not 
even that ſad Chance for our Religion and 
Liberty. But this Leaven was fo near worn 
out, that it could neither corrupt, nor ſeem 
any longer to corrupt the Maſs of the Whig- 
Party. The Party never had been Preſby- 
terians, nor Republicans, any more than they 
had been Quakers; any more than the Tory 
Party had been Papiſts, when, notwithſtand- _ 
ing their Averſion to Popery, they were un- 
deniably under the accidental Influence of 

Popiſb Councils. But even the Appearances 
| were now rectified, The Revolution was a 
Fire, which purged off the Droſs of Br 


Parties; and the Droſs being purged off, 5 


they appear d to be the ſame Metal, and an- 
ſſwer d the ſame Standard.. 
I ſhall deliver my Thoughts, on ſome o- 
ther Occaſion, concerning the Diſputes, that 
aroſe about the Settlement of the Crown, after 
the Revolution ; and ſhew, if I do not very 
much deceive myſelf, that no Argument can 
be drawn from thence againſt any Thing I 
have adyanced. 1 F e 
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T H E flaviſh Principles of Paſive-Obe. 


dience and Non-Reffance, which had 


ſculk'd perhaps in ſome old Homily before 
King Famesthe fir/t, but were talk'd, written 
and preach'd into Vogue in that inglorious 


Reign, and in thoſe of his three Succeflors, 


were,renounced at the Revolution by the laſt 
e the ſeveral Parties, who declared for them. 
Not only the Laity, but the Clergy embraced 
and co-operated in the Deliverance, which 
the Prince of Orange brought them.. Some 
of our Prelates join'd to» invite him over. 
Their Bretheren refuſed to ſign an Abhor- 
rence of this Invitation. The Univerſity of 
Oxford offer d him their Plate, and aſſoci- 
ated for him againſt their King. In one 
Word, the Conduct of the Tories, at this 
Criſis, was ſuch as might have inclined a 
Man to think they had never held Reffance 
unlawful, but had only differd with the 
Whigs about the Degree of Oppreſſion, or 
of Danger, which it was neceſſary to wait, 
in order to ſanctify Refſtance. Now, it may 
appear at firſt a little ſtrange that theſe Prin- 
ciples, which had always gone Hand in 
Hand with thoſe rx * * 
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1ndefiezeable Right of Kings that were juſt as 
well founded in Reaſon, in Support of which 
the example of the primitive Chriſtians might 
be pompouſly cited, and to countenance which 
ſome Texts of the Bible might be piouſly 
ſtrain'd, ſhould not keep their Hold, and 
maintain their Influence, as well as the orbers. 
This Attachment to hereditary Right will 
appear the more ſtrange, if we conſider what 
Regard was ſhewn, at this Time, to the 
Difficulties they, -who had pawn'd them- 
ſelves, as it were for the Principles, would 
be under, when they came to concur in 
eſtabliſhing a Settlement repugnant to it. 
That great and ſolemn Reſolution, about the 
Abdication of King James, and the Vacan- 
cy of the Throne, might have been expreſs'd 
in Terms much ſtronger and plainer than 
it was. I have heard there were perſons, 
who had a Mind it ſhould be ſo; and who, 
more attach'd to the Honour, that is the Hu- 
mour of Party, than to the national Intereſt, 
in this great Event, would have turn'd this 
Reſolution, as well as the Declaration of the 
Prince of Orange, to a more expteſs Appro- 
| bation of the Whzg, and a more expreſs Con- 
demnation of the Tory Tenets and Conduct. 
But a wiſer and honeſter Conſideration pre- 
vail'd. Inſtead of erecting the new Government 
on the narrow Foundations of Party Syſtems, 
the Foundations of it were laid as wide, 
and made as comprehenſible, as they could 
be, No Man, I believe, at this Time, ** 
t hat 
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that the Vote aſſerted too little; and ſurely 
there was no Colour of Reaſon on the fide of 
thoſe, who cavil'd againſt it, at that Time, 
for aſſerting too much. | | 
The Diſputes about the Words abdicate, 


or deſert, and about the Yacancy of the 


Throne, were in Truth fitter for a School than 
a Houſe of Parliament, and might have been 
expected in ſome Aſſembly of Pedants, 
where young Students exerciſed themſelves 
in Diſputation, but not in ſuch an auguſt 
Aſſembly as that of the Lords and Commons, 
met in ſolemn Conference upon the moſt 
important Occaſion. The Truth is that they, 
who form'd the Oppoſition, were reduced 
to maintain ſtrange Paradoxes ; ſtranger, in 
my Opinion, than moſt of thoſe, which caſt 
ſo much Ridicule on the Stoics of old. 
Thus, for Inſtance, they were forced to ad- 
mit that an oppreſs'd People might ſeek their 
Remedy in Refitance, for they had ſought 
it there themſelves, and yet they oppoſed - 
making Uſe of the only Remedy, which 
could effectually ſecure them againſt Re- 
turns ofthe ſame Oppreſſion, when Refiftance 
had put it in their Power, as Oppreſſion had 
given them a Right to uſe this Remedy. 


Surely this muſt appear a Paradox, and a 


very abſurd one too, if we confider that 
Reſiſtance, in all ſuch Caſes, is the Mean, 
and future ſecurity the End; and that the 
former is impertinent, nay wicked in the 
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| higheſt Degree, if it be not employ'd to ob- 


tain the latter. Thus again, the /ame Men 
declared themſelves willing to ſecure the Na- 
tion againſt the Return of King James to 
that Throne, which he had abdrcated ; or, 
according to them, deſerted ; nay, ſome of 
them were ready, if we may credit the An- 


cedotes of that Time, to proceed to ſuch ex- 


treme Reſolutions, as would have been 


more effectual, than juſtifiable in the Eyes 


of Mankind; and yet they could not pre- 


vail on their ſcrupulous Conſciences to declare 
the Throne vacant. They had concur'd in 


the Vote, that it was inconſiſtent with the 


Laws, Liberties and Religion of England fo 


have a Papiſt rule over the Kingdom. King 
Fames had follow'd the pious Example of 
Sigi/mond, who, not content to loſe the 
Crown of Sweden himſelf for his Religion, 
had carried his Son away, that he might be 
bred a Papiſt, and loſe it too; and yet they 
maintain'd, though they did not expreſly 
name him, that if the Throne was then, or 
ſhould be at any Time vacant of the Father, 


it muſt be reputed inſtantaneouſly full of 


the Son, upon the Foundation of this filly 
Axiom, that the King never dies. Accord- 
ing to this Law, and theſe Politicks, King 


Fames and his Succeſſors, to the twentieth 


Generation, might have continued abroad, a 
Race of Royal Exiles, preſerving their inde- 


the 
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Exerciſe of it; whilſt the Nation continued, 


during all this Time, from Century to Cen- 


tury under the Dominion of Regents, with 
regal Authority, but without any regal Right; 

an excellent Expedient ſure to keep the 
Monarchy in an Hereditary Succeſſion ! But 
there remain'd none better, on the Principles 
of theſe Men, fince the Prince of Orange had 
committed the fatal Overſight of neglecting 
to conguer the Nation. His Sword would 
have cut the gordian Knot of hereditary 


_ Right, and they could have ſubmitted with 
ſafe Conſciences to a Conqueror. But to 


give the Crown to a Prince, though they 


had put the whole Adminiftration into his 


Hands; which, by the way, was High Treg 


fon, unleſs the Throne was, what they de- 
ny'd it to be, actually vacant; to give the 


Crown, I fay, to a Prince, who would not 
tate it, when it was in his Power to tale 


it, without their Conſent ; to ſettle a new 
Government by Agreement and Compack, 


when the glorious Opportunity of eſtabliſh- 


ing it by Force and Conguęſt had been unhap- 


pily loſt ; theſe were Propoſitions, to which 
they could not conſent. King Fames had 


- violated the fundamental Laws, which he 
had promiſed over and over and ſworn to 


maintain. He had ſhewn by his fr ff Eſcape, 
when nothing was more impoſed on him 


.than to wait the Reſolation of a frte Par- 
liament, that he would renounce his Crown 


H 3 | rather 
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rather than ſubmit to ſecure effectually the 
Obſervation of theſe Laws. He had made 
a ſecond Eſcape, which was voluntary as 


well as the firſt, and made on the ſame Prin- 


ciple, againſt the Intreaties of his Friends, 
and the Inſtigations of the ſame Council as 
bad directed his former Conduct, and on a 
Letter from the Quden, claiming bis Promiſe 
to do ſo. Notwithſtanding all theſe Reaſons, 
they, who maintain'd the hereditary Right f 
our Kings, reduced themſelves, and Goal 
have reduced their Country, to the abſurd 
Neceſſity of altering the Conſtitution, under 
Pretence of preſerving it. No King, except 
a Stuart, was to reign over us. But we 
might eſtabliſh a Doge, a Lord Archon, a 
Regent; and thus theſe warm Aſſertors of 
Monarchy, refuſing to be Slaves, contended 
to be Republicans. Many more Paradoxes 
of equal Extravagance might be cited, which 
were advanced directly, or which reſulted 

plainly, from the Arguments employ'd on 
one Side of the Queſtion in thoſe Diſputes. 

But the Inſtances I have cited may ſuffice for. 
our preſent Purpoſe, and may ſerve to ſhew 


that although Difficulties hard to ſolve in 


Speculation, or to remove in Practice, will 

ariſe in the Purſuit of the moſt rational 
Principles ; yet ſuch Abſurdities as theſe can 
never ariſe, except from the moſt irrational, 


and always muſt * from ſuch. 11 | 
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If the Perſons, who maintain'd this divine; 
hereditary, indefiezable Right of our Kings, 
had thought fit to drop theſe Principles, when 
they laid afide thoſe of Paſſive Obedience and 
Non-refiſtance, and no tolerable Reaſon can 
be given why they did not, their Conduct 
would have been conſiſtent and uniform on 
this great Occaſion ; and this Conſiſtency 
and Uniformity would have been productive 
of great Good, by taking away at once even 
the Appearances of all political Diviſion in 
the Bulk of the Nation. But whilſt they 
labour'd to reconcile their preſent Conduct to 
their antient Syſtem, they were true to neither. 
They had gone much farther than this would 
allow, and then they refuſed to go as far as 
the other required, in order to be ſafe, and 
therefore in order to be juſtify'd. They loſt 
every Kind of Merit; the chimerical Merit 
of adhering to a Set of filly Principles; the 
real Merit of facrificing their Prejudices to the 
compleat Deliverance of their Country from 
the recent Danger of Popery and arbitary 
Power. Nay, they did worſe ; for the miſ- 
_ chievous Conſequences of their Conduct were 
not hurtful to them alone, and at that Time 
alone, but to the Publick, and. even down to 
theſe Times. They furniſh'd Pretence to 
Factians, who kept up a Diviſion under the 
old Names, when the Differences were really 
extinguiſh'd by the Conduct of both Parties; 
becauſe the Conduct of bath Parties Was 
2 215 . e 
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no longer .conformable to the Principles 
imputed to them. The Tories had no longer 
any Pretence of fearing the Deſigns of the 
. Whigs; fince_ the Whigs had ſufficiently 
ed themſelves from all Suſpicion of Re- 
publican Views, by their Zeal to continue 
monarchical Government, and of latitudinarian 
Schemes in Point of Religion, by their ready 
Concurrence in preſerving our Eccleſiaſtical 
 Eftabliſhment, and by their infiſting on noth- 
ing farther, in Favour of the Dr/ſenters, than 
that Indulgence, which the Church was moſt. 
willing to grant. The Whigs had as little 
Pretence of fearing the Tories; ſince the 
Tories had purged themſelves, in the moſt 
fignal Manner, from all Suſpicion of favour- 
ing Popery, or arbitary Power, by the vigo- 
rous Reſiſtance they made 0 both. They 
had engaged, they had taken the Lead in the 
Revolution, and they were fully determined 
againſt the Return of King James. The 
real Eſſences of Whig and Tory were thus 
deſtroy d; but the nominal were preſerved, 
and have done fince that Time a good Part of 
the Miſchief, which the real did before. 
The Oppofition made to the Settlement of 
the Crown breught this about. An overcu- 
rious Enquiry into the Motives of this Oppo- 
fition would be a Taſk too invidious for me 
to undertake. Something however may be 
ſaid upon it. We may ſay in general, with- 
out Offence, that private Ambition —_— 
$693 | BA, itſe 
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itſelf early in the great and national Con- 


cerns of the Revolution ; and that it did fo 
more, as the Proſpect of a new Settlement, 
and of the Elevation of the Prince of Orange 
approach'd, Expectations were raifed ; Diſ- 


| appointments were given, or foreſeen ; and 
a Variety of Motives of the fame Kind be- 


gan to influence very ſtrongly the Conduct of 


the principal Actors. Some endeavour'd to 


lay the Foundations of their future Fortune 
by Demonſtrations of a perſonal Attachment 
to the Prince; which were carried on, I 
doubt a little too independently of the Re- 
gard due to their Country, in ſome Caſes; 
particularly, if I miſtake not, in that of be 
Declaration of Rights, of which we may 
pronounce, and Experience will juſtify us, 
that it was too looſe, too imperfect, and no- 
thing leſs than proportionable to the impor- 
tance of the Occaſion, and the favourable Cir- 


cumſtances of the Conjuncture. Others there 


were, who imagined that the ſhorteſt and ſureſt 
way for them to take, in Purſuit of the ſame 


View, was to make themſelves conſiderable 


by Oppoſition, to form a Party, and main- 


tain a Struggle for perſonal Power, under the 
Pretence and Umbrage of Principle. This 


was, without Doubt, the Motive of ſome 
particular leading Men, and could not be, 
at leaſt at firſt, the Motive of Numbers. 
But there was another Motive, which eaſily 


became that of Numbers, becauſe it aroſe ' 
+ out of a Fund common to all Men, the Per- 
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wverfity of human Nature, according toan Obſer- 
vation made in one of theſe Letters. Whilſt 
the Event of the Prince of Orange's Expe- 
dition was. undecided, Men remain'd under 
the 'full Influence of their Fears, which had 
determined them to act againſt their Pre- 
judices. But when the Revolution was ſecure 
and theſe Fears were calm'd, theſe Prejudi- 
ces reſumed, in ſome Degree, their for- 
mer Power, and the more for being revived 
and encouraged by Men of Reputation and 
Authority, who argued for ſome, and might 
as reaſonably have argued for all the Errors, 
in Contradiction to which moſt of them had 
acted, nay and were ready to at, With 
ſuch Views, and by ſuch Means, were many 
brought, at this Time, to entangle themſelves 
in a Maze of inextricable Abſurdities had 
they own'd candidly and Fairly 23 
Principles, as well as thoſe of the M higi ere 
carried too high in the former Diſputes of 
Parties, and that #beſe Principles could not be 
true, ſince they found themſelves actually in 
a Situation, wherein it was not poſſible to act 
agreeably to them without manifeſt Abſur.,. 
dity, the Diſtinction, as well as the Diffe⸗ 
- rence, of Whig and Tory had been at an End. 
But contrary Meaſures produced a contrary 
Effect. They kept up = Appearances, and 
wy could keep up no more, of a Whig 
a Tory Party, and with theſe Appea- 
rances a great Part of the old Animoſity. 
The tus Names were ſounded about the 
18 yn” Ce Nation; 
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Nation; and Men, who ſaw the fame En- 
ſigns flying, were not wiſe enough to per- 
ceive, or not honeſt enough to own, that 
the ſame Cauſe was no longer concern d, 
but liſted themſelves on either Side, as their 
Prejudices at firſt, and their Inclinations, or 


other Motives, which aroſe in the Progreſs . 


of their Conteſts, directed them afterwards ; 
Whigs very often under the Tory Standard, 
Tories very often under the Vbig Standard. 
This general Repreſentation, which I have 
made of the State of Parties at the Revolu- 
tion, is, I am verily perſuaded, exactly juſt ; 
and it might be ſupported by many particu- 
lar Proofs, which I chuſe rather to ſuggeſt, 
than to mention. But if any Doubt remains, 
let us analyſe the ſeveral Parties of that Time 
a little more, reduce them to their i and 
real Principles, and then pronounce whether 
we find the V big, or the Tory Party ſubſiſt- 
ing anon them. „„ 
In the firſt Place, there was a Party, that 
concur'd in making the new Settlement; a 
Party, that prevail'd in Parliament, and was 
by much the Majority of the Nation out 
of it. Were the V bigs this Majority? Was 
this Party a Vbig Party? No Man will 
preſume-to affirm ſo a notorious an Untruth, 
The Mbigs were far from being this Majority, 
and King James muſt have dyed on the 
Throne, if the Tories had not concur d to 
5 the Prince of Orange there, in his ſtead. 
Was this Party a Tory Party then? Cer- 


— 
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tainly no. The Whigs had been zealous in 
the ſame Cauſe, and had contributed to make 
it ſucceſsful by their Temper, as well as their 
Zeal; by waiting the Time of the Tories, or 
rather the Maturity of the Conjuncture, and 
by maderating their Principles and their Con- 
duct, in Favour of that Coalition, without 
which the Revolution could have ſucceeded 
no more than the Excluſian did. We find 
then here neither a Vhig, nor a Tory Party; 
for in Coalitions of this Kind, where fue 
Parties are melted, as it were, into one, 
neither of them can be ſaid, with Truth and 
Propriety, to exiſt. _ I 
There was another Party directly oppoſite 
to this; a certain Number of Men, on whom 
the original Taint, tranſmitted down from 
King James the firſt, remain'd ſtill in the 
full Strength of its Malignity. Theſe Men 
adhered to thoſe Principles, in the natural 
Senſe and full Extent of them, which the 
Tories had profeſs'd. But yet, the Tories 
| having renounced theſe Principles, or diſtin- 
guiſh'd themſelves out of any Obligation to 
obſerve them, this inconfiderable Faction 
could not be deem'd the Tory Party, but 
received the Name of Jacobite with more 
Propriety. | LG 
Two other Parties there were at this Time, 
form'd on the common Principle, but widely 
different however, by the different Conſe- 
quences they drew from it. 8 
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I mean is that contain'd in the DiſtinQion 
of a King de Fure, and a King de Facło, 
The famous Statute of Henry the 7th au- 
thorized this Diſtinction. The Statute was 


deſign'd principally, no Doubt, for the Ad- 
vantage of the Subjefs, that they might be 


ſäafe, which-ever Side prevail'd in an Age, 


when the epidemical Folly of fighting for 
different Pretenders had ſpilt Oceans of 


Blood on the Scaffold, as well as in the Field; 
and yet the Statute was deſign'd for the ſer- 


vice of Kings de Facto too, and particularly of 


5 Henry the ſeventh. The Author of hereditary 


Right aſſerted would have us believe other- 
wiſe ; and yet ſurely nothing can be more 
evident than this, that if King Henry the 


ſeventh's Right had been as unqueſtionable 


as he ſuppoſes, and I preſume to deny that 
it was, yet he would have been declared a 
King de Facts only, if the Intrigues of the 
Ducheſs of Burgundy, and the Faction of 
York had ſucceeded; and conſequently this 
Proviſion for the Safety of his Adherents, in 


that poſſible Contingency, gave Strength to 


bim, as it would have given Strength to any 
other Prince, whilſt it attach'd his Adhe- 
rents to him by the apparent Security it pro- . 
vided ; for this Author contends that it did 
not eſtabliſh a real Security, and adviſes us 
to ſuſpend our Judgment on the Validity of 
this Statute, till we ſee what the Opinion of 


Parliament, or the Fudges, may be, when= 


ever 
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ever a King de jure ſhall diſpoſſeſs a King 


de Facto. He refers us ad Calendas Gracas. 
But there are two Obſervations to be made 
to our preſent Purpoſe on this Statute, which 
ſeem to me natural and plain. Firſt, it con- 
founds in Effect the very Diſtinction it ſeems 


to make; fince it ſecures alike, and, by ſe- 


curing alike, authorizes alike thoſe, who 
adhere to the King de Jure, and thoſe, who 
adhere to the King de Facto, provided they 
adhere to the King in Poſſeſſion, Secondly, it 
was contrived ro hinder People, according to 
my Lord Bacon's Senſe of it, from buſying 
themſelves in prying into the King's Title, and 
that Subjects might not trouble themſelves with 


Enquiries into the Fuſtneſs of the King's 


Title, or Qyarel. Now, upon the Foun- 
dation of this Diſtinction, and this Statute, 


thus underſtood, they, who demur'd on the 


Settlement of the Crown, at the Revolution, 

might plauſibly, though I think very unrea- 
ſonably, reſolve neither to vote, nor act them- 
ſelves againſt thoſe Maxims and Principles, 
which they had entertain'd and profeſs'd, as 
Maxims of Law, and Principles of the Con- 
ſtitution, and yet reſolve to ſubmit ſincerely, . 
and adhere faithfully to a new Eſtabliſhment, 
when it was once made. But the other of 
the two Parties I mention'd drew from the 
fame Principle, of diſtinguiſhing between a 


different 


King de Fadlo, and a King de Jure, a very © 
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different Concluſion. They acknowledged "2, 

one King, and held their Allegiance ſtill due 
to another. They bound themſelves by Oath 
to preſerve a Settlement, which they pre- 
tended themſelves in Conſcience obliged to 
ſubvert. This was to juſtify Perfidy, to 
ſanctify Perjury, to remove the ſacred Boun- 
daries of Right and Wrong, and, as far as in 
them lay, to teach Mankind fo call Good 

evil, and Evil good. 


Such were the three Divi Hons, into which 5 


Men broke at the Revolution, in oppoſing 
the Settlement then made; whilſt the great 
Body of the Nation concur di in it, and Whig 
and Tory forni'd in Reality but ane Party. 

The fir? of theſe Diviſions continued, and 
became a Faction in the State; but made no 
Proſelytes, and was worn out by Time. 
The Principle of the ſecond was wrong ; but 
it could not be reputed dangerous, whilſt it 
_ laſted, and it ſeems to have been built on ſo 
narrow and ſlippery a Foundation, that it did 
not continue long in Force. I may be more 
bold in aſſerting this, fince if we look back to 

the Ara of the Revolution, and to the Times, 
which follow'd, we ſhall find among thoſe, 
who voted for a Regent, not a King, on the 
Abdication of King James, ſome illuſtrious 

Perſons, who ſerved King Villiam faithfully, 
who adhered inviolably to our new Efabliſb- 
ment, and who have been diſtinguiſh'd Friends 
of the * that bath n now taken Tim | 
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That there have been Perſons, who deſerved 


to be rank'd under the third Head, is too 


notorious to be deny'd ; but I perſuade myſelf 


that this Diviſian hath conſiſted always of 


a flux Body. On one Hand, it is ſcarce 
poſſible to believe that any Number of Men 
ſhould be fo harden' d, as to avow to them- 
ſelves, and to one another, the acting and 
perſiſting to act on a Principle ſo repugnant 


to every Notion and Sentiment, that harbour 


in the Breaſts of ſocial Creatures. On the 
other, we. know how the Sallies and Tran- 
ſports of Party, on ſome Occaſions, can hur- 
ry even reaſonable Men to act on the moſt 


abſurd, and honeſt Men to act on the moſt ' 


unjuſtifiable Principles, or both one and the 
other on no Principle at all, according as the 


Object, which the prevailing Paſſion preſenty 


to them, directs. This hath been the Caſe 
of many, fince the Revolution, and there are 


ſome of all Sides, I believe, till alive, ſure I 


am that there were ſome a few Years ago, 
who know that no Side is abſolutely unex- 


ceptionable in this Reſpect. 


I an, SIR, &c. 
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UT whatever the State of Parties was 
at the Revolution, 'and for ſome Time 


afterwards, the Settlement made at that Time: 
having continued, that State of Parties bath. 


changed gradually, tho ſlowly, and hath re- 
ceived at length, according to the neceſ- 


ſary Courſe of Things, a total Alteration. 


This Alteration would have been ſooner 
wrought, if the Attempt I have mention'd, 


to defend Principles no longer defenſible, 
had not furniſh'd the Occaſion and Pretence 


to keep up the Appearances of a Tory, and a 


Whig Party. Some of thoſe, who had been 
been call'd Tories, furniſh'd this Pretence. 
They, who had been call'd - Whigs, ſeized 
and improved it. The Advantages | to 


one Side, the Diſadvantages to the other, 


the Miſchiefs to the whole, which have 
enſued, I need not deduce. It ſhall ſuf- 
fice to obſerve, that theſe Appearance 


| were the more eaſy to be kept up, becauſe 


ſeveral Men, who had ſtood conſpicuous in 


Oppoſition to one another before the Rævalu- 
tion, continued an Oppoſition, though not 
the ſame, ' afterwards. Freſh Provocations . 
| weredaily given, and freſh Pretences for Di- 

viſion daily taken. Theſe Conteſts. * ; 
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ſent; they recall'd thoſe, that had paſt in the 
Time of King Charles the ſecond ; and both 
Sides forgot that Union, which their com- 
mon Intereſt had form'd at the Revolution. 
Old Reproaches were renew'd, new ones 
invented, againſt the Party calll'd Whigs, 
when they were as complaiſant to a Court 
as ever the Torzes had been; againſt the Party 
call'd Tories, when they were as jealous of 
publick Liberty, and as frugal of publick 
Money, as ever the Whigs had been. Danger 
to the Church, on one Side, and Danger to 
the State, on the other, were apprehended 
from Men, who meant no Harm to either ; 
for though Diſſenters mingled themſelves on 
one Side, and Faccbites on the other, and 
notwithſtanding the Leanings of Parties in 
Favour of thoſe, by whom they were abet- 


ted; yet is it a certain Truth, that the Strug- 


ole was in the main for Pewer, not Prin- 
ciple ; and that there was no formal Deſign 
laid, on one Side, to deſtroy the Church, nor, 
on the other, the State. The Cavils, which 
may be made, and the Facts, which may be 
cited, ſome of older, and ſome of freſher 
Date, againſt what hath been here faid, do 
not eſcape me. Men of Knwledge, and of 
cool and candid Thought, will anfwer 
and account for the other, without my Help; 
and I cannot reſolve, for the Sake of the 
Paſſionate, nor even of the Ignorant, to de- 
ſeend upon this Subject in to a greater Detail. 


will have a proportionable 
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I paſs to that, which is cloſer to my pre- 
ſent Purpoſe, and of more immediate Uſe ; 
and I ſay that as the natural Diſpoſitions of 
Men are alter'd and form'd into different 
moral Characters by Education, ſo the Spirit 
of a Conſtitution of Government, which is 
confirm'd, improved and ſtrengthen d by the 
Courſe of Events, and eſpecially by thoſe of . 
fruitleſs Oppoſition, in a —_ Tract of Time, 
nfluence on the 
Reaſoning, the Sentiments, and the Conduct 
of thoſe, who are ſubje to it. A different 


Spirit and contrary Prejudices may prevail 


for a Time, But the Spirit and Principles 
may prevail for a Time. But the Spirit 
and Principles of the Conſtitution will pre- 


vail at laſt. If one be unnatural, and the 


other abſurd, and that is the Caſe in many 
Governments, a vigorous Exerciſe of Power, 
ſignal Rewards, ſignal Puniſnments, and a 
Variety of other ſecondary Means, which in 


ſuch Conſtitutions are never wanting, will 


however maintain, as long as they are em- 
ploy'd, both the Spirit and the Principles. 


But if the Spirit and the Principles of a Con- 


yy 


ſtitution be agreeable to- Nature, and the 
true Ends of Government, which is the Caſe 
of the preſent Conſtitution” of the Britiſh 
Government, they want no ſuch Means to 
make them prevail. They not only flouriſh 


without them, but they would fade and dye 
away with them. As Liberty is nouriſh' d 


Fi and 
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and ſupported by ſuch a Spirit and fuch 
Principles, ſo they are propagated by Liberty. 
Truth and Reaſon are often able to get the 
better of Authority in particular Minds; 
but Truth and Reaſon with Authority on 
their Side will carry Numbers, bear down 
Prejudices, and become the very Genius of 
a People. The Progreſs they make is always 
ſure, but ſometimes not obſervable by every 
Eye. Contrary Prejudices may ſeem to main- 
tain themſelves in Vigour, and theſe Preju- 
dices may be kept up long by Paſſion and by 


Attifice. But when Truth and Reaſon con- 


tinue to act withour Reſtraint, a little ſooner, 
or alittle later, and often when this Turn is 
leaſt expected, the Prejudices vaniſh at once, 
and Truth and Reaſon triumph without any 
Rival. 5 + 5 
The Conſtitution of England had been 
ſeen in two very different Lights, for almoſt 
a Century before the Revolution; ſo that 
there is no Room to be ſurpriſed at the great 
Oppoſition, that appear'd (when the Whig 
and Tory Parties aroſe a very few Years be- 
fore that Æra, ) between Principles, which, 
as oppoſite as they were, each Side pretended 
to eſtabliſh on the Nature of one and the 
ſame Conſtitution. How this happen'd, hath 
been often hinted, and I have not here Room 
to explain any farther. Let us be fatisfy'd 
that it is no longer the Caſe. Our Conſtitution 
is no longer a Myſtery ; the Power of the 
e . Crown 
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Crown is now exactly limited ; the Chimera 
of Prerogative removed; and the Rights of 


the Subject are no longer problematical, 


though ſome Things neceffary to the more 
effectual Security of them may be ſtill want- 
ing. Under this Conſtitution, the greateſt 
Part of the Men now alive were born. T 
lie under no Pretence of Obligation to any 
' other, and to the Support of this they are 
bound by all the Ties of Society, and all the 
Motives of Intereſt. „ . 
Let us prove what we advance; and that 
we may do ſo ad Homines, let us borrow our 
Argument from the great Champion of be- 
reditary Right. Having mention'd in his 
Introduction what he endeavours pompouſly, 
bat vainly, to eſtabliſh in his Book, in Favour 
of bereditary Right, a Preſcription of nine 
Centuries, a continual Claim of fue hundred 
and fifty Years, he attempts to convince us 
by a novel Law, and a modern Conſtitution. 
This modern Conſtitution is the AF of Re- 
cognition, in the firft of King James the firſt. 
The Declarations there made, in Favour of 
hereditary Right, are no doubt as ſtrong as 
Words can frame, and the Words are fuch 
as would tempt one to think, by the Fuſtian 
they compoſe, that his Majeſty himſelf had 
pen'd them. From hence it is concluded, 
that fince the Vous and Ad of Fathers-— 
bind their TY" ION Ae, till the S- 
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ciety hath revoked it lawfully, lays the ſame 
Obligation on every Member of the Society, 
as if be bad perſonally conſented to it. If 
this AF then was lawfully revoked, or re- 
peal'd, another novel Law, contrary to it, 
might be made equally binding; but nei- 
ther this Ad, nor the Act of the 12th of 
Charles the ſecond, affirming the Crown to 
appertain by juſt and undoubted Right to the 
King, his Heirs and lawful Succeſſors, hav- 
ing been expreſly repeal'd, we till lye under 
the ſame Obligations, and every Settlement, 
contrary to them, and by Conſequence the 
Settlement made at the Revolution, is un- 
-Jawful. Now I aſk, was not the Will of 
Henry the eighth, which excluded the whole 
Scotiſh Line, made in Purſuance, and by 
the Authority of an Act paſs'd in the 25th 
Year of his Reign ? Hath not his Author 
juſtify'd the Validity of 7bis Will, much to 
his own Satisfaction, and, I believe, to that 
of his Readers? Was this Will /awfully 
revoked ? Was this Statute exprefly repeal'd ? 
I aſk farther, whether hereditary Right, and 
the Obligations of Subjects to it, could be 
made immutable and eternal, as this Author 
aſſerts that they were by the Ad of Recog- 
nition, without a manifeſt Contradiction to 
the Act of Queen Elizabeth, which declares 
the Power of Parliament to limit and bind 
the Succeſſion to the Crown? Was this Act 
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exprefly repeal d? That King James the 
firſt ſucceeded lawfully againſt Law, our 
our Author is fond to maintain, and the Pro- . 
ſition is not unlike that of ſome Popiſb 
Caſuiſts, who aſſert that his Holineſs Jure 
poteſt contra Fus decernere, can decree right- 
"fully againſt Right ; but if theſe Queſtions « 
are fairly anſwer'd, it will reſult from ſuch. 
Anſwers, .and from the Arguments I have 
quoted, that this nove] Law, this modern 
Conſtitution, is a meer Illuſion; that it never 
bound any Member of the Society ; and that 
the Parliament had as much Right to make 
the Settlement in 1688, notwithſtanding the 
AF of Recognition, as the Parliament had to 
- make bis Ad in 1603, notwithſtanding the 
two Ads I have mention'd, and the Fin 
of Henry the eighth, made by Virtue of the 
firſt of them, This wayward and forlorn 
hereditary Right muſt therefore fall to the 
Ground, or be ſupported by the ſuppoſed 
Preſcription of nine Centuries, and Claim of 
five and a half, which no intelligent Man, 
who reads thit Book, will be perſuaded that 
the Author hath proved a Jot better, than 
the uninterupted Succeſſion of Popes, from 
St. Peter down to his preſent Holineſs, is 
proved by the learned Antiquaries of -{faly. 
If this Af of Recognition be urged, as it 
ſometimes is, to ſhew the declared Senſe of 
the three Eſtates of the Kingdom, which De- 
_ claration was obtain'd, it ſeems, in an Hurry, 
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fince the Adt was read three Times in one 
Houſe the ſame Day ; the declared Senſe of 
the zbree Eftates, not pronounced in an Hur- | 
ry, but after the moſt ſolemn Debates and 
Conferences, may be urged with much greater 
Weight, in Favour of our preſent Settlement. 
If this AG of Recognition, notwithſtanding, 
© what hath been objected, be urged as a Law, 
which had the Aſſent of a King, in Oppo- 
ſition to the Proceedings of the Convention, 
by which King William and Queen Mary 
were raiſed to the Throne; the Anſwer is ob- 
vious and concluſive. The Circumſtances of 
the tuo Caſes are very different; but when 
they come to be weigh'd in a fair Ballance, 
thoſe, which attended the Settlement of the 
Crown on the Revclution, will be found at 
leaſt as conformable to Reaſon, to Law, 
and to Practice, as thoſe, which attended 
the Eſtabliſhment of the Stuart Family. 
Queen Elizabeth defignd King James the 
_firt to be her Succeſſor; the Nation concur'd 
to make him ſo ; neither ſhe nor they paid 
any Regard to the Law, which ſtood in his 
Way. Their Reaſons for acting in this 
Manner are eaſy to be diſcover'd in the Hiſ- 
tory of that Time ; and on the fame Autho- 
rity we may certainly conclude, that they 
would not have ated in this Manner, if King 
2 had been like his Mother, a profeſs'd 
apift, Thus he got into the Throne, — | 
| | WaAcn 
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when he was there, he got like other Kings, 


ſuch a Title, as he choſe to ſtand upon, g- 
ni ed, or recognized, by his Parliament. 


The Settlement at the Revolution was made 
by a Convention of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and a full and free Rees 
of the whole Body of the People. 

[liam and Queen Mary were once ſettled 


in the Throne, this Settlement was continued 


and confirm'd by an Aſſemblage of all the 


legiflative Powers, He, who will diſpute 
the Validity of theſe Proceedings, muſt ſhewy 
therefore fir} of all, what hath never yet been 


ſhewn, (no, not by the Author I have ſo often 


quoted) the Invalidity of the Proceedings of 
thoſe Parliaments, which raiſed Edward the - 


third, and Henry the fourth to the Throne; 
which were call'd as irregularly, though by 


Writs in the Names of Edward the ſecond” 


and icbard the ſecond, as it can be pretended 


that the Convention was. He muſt ſhew the 


Invalidity of the Proceedings even of that 
Aſſembly, by which Charles the ſecond was 
call'd home, till their Proceedings became 
valid by a ſubſequent Confirmation: He 


muſt ſhew farther, how any of the Laws of 
the Princes of the Houſe of Lancaſſer came 


to be conſtantly received and executed, a little 
better than the Author of hereditary Right 


aſſerted hath done, by aſſuring us on his 
Word that it was by the Sufference of Edward 


the fourth and bis Succeſſors, and the e 


hen King 


k 
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bation of the People. He muſt account for 
the Continuance in Force of the Laws of 
Richard the third, and of Henry the ſeventh, 
a little better than the ſame Author does, by 
the Deficiency of Henry the ſeventh's Title, 

which, upon another Occaſion, he magni- 
es ; though upon this he affirms it to have 
been no better that that of Richard the third) 
and by the great Reſpect of Henry the eighth 
for his Father. When this hath been once 
ſhewn, it will be Time to think of a Reply. 
In the mean while, we will obſerve that be- 
fides the Paſſion and Party-Spirit, which 
poſſeſs almoſt all thoſe, who write on this 
Subject, there is a Diſtinction, which ſhould 
be conſtantly made in Caſes of this Nature, 
and which they never make, or never make 
exactly enough. They compare the Pro- 
ceedings without comparing the Situation. 
Neceſſity and Self-preſervation are the great 
Laws of Nature, and may well diſpenſe with 
the ſtrict Obſervation of the common Forms 
of any particular Conſtitution. Either the 
Convention muſt have fallen into the Abſur- 
dities I have already mention'd ; or have 
call'd back King James, which would have 
been ſtill a greater Abſurdity ; or have left 
their Country in abſolute Anarchy ; or have 
done what they did. What they did, was 
done as near as poſſible to the Spirit of our 
Conftitution, the Forms of our Laws, and 
the Examples of former Times, They __ 
FR | "Tools 
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the Merit; their Poſterity hath the Benefit; 
nay he, who would fay that they had the 
Guilt, not the Merit, muſt fill allow that 
their Poſterity hath the Benefit, without 
| ſharing the Guilt; and, upon the whole 
Matter, I will venture to aſſert that he, who 
ſcruples, or pretends to ſcruple, at this Time, 
the Validity of our preſent Conſtitution, is no 
. wiſer, or elſe no honeſter, than he would be, 
who ſhould ſcruple, or pretend to ſcruple, 
the Validity of Magna Charta. I have often 
wiſh'd that ſome profound Antiquary, of 
much Leifure, would write an elaborate 
Treatiſe to aſſert Royal Prerogatrve againſt 
the great Charter, as well as hereditary Right 
againſt the Revolution. I am perſuaded that 
| he would ſucceed alike in both. Why, in- 
deed, ſhould a Charter, extorted by Force, 
and therefore vicious in its Principle, ſtand 
on a better Foot, or have more Regard paid 
to it, than a Settlement made in Oppoſition 
to a divine, and therefore indefiezable Right ? 
I ſay, and therefore indefiezable ; becauſe if 
it be not proved to be ſomething more than 
Human, it will hardly be proved zndefiezable. 
But I quit this ſubje& ; upon which, per- 
haps, you may think I have ſpent my Time 
as ill, as I ſhould have done, if I had preach'd. 
againſt the Koran at Pauls. It is Time to 
ſpeak.of the Motives of Intereſt, by which 
we are bound, as well as by the Ties of Duty, 
to ſupport the preſent Conſtitution. 1” 
e 1 Upon 
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Upon this Head, a few Words will be 
ſufficient ; ſince I preſume that no Prejudices 


can be ſtrong enough to create much Diver- 
ſity of Opinion, in a Caſe fo very clear, and 


capable of being ſtated fo ſhortly. Whether 
the Revolution alter'd our old Conſtitution for 
the better, or renew'd it, and brought it back 


to the firſt Principles, and nearer to the 


primitive Inſtitution, ſhall not be diſputed _ 
here. I think the latter, and every Man 
muſt think that one or the other was neceſlary, 
who conſiders, in the firſt Place, how the 


Majeſty and Authority of the Prince began 


to ſwell above any Pitch, proportionable to 
the Rank of chief Magiſtrate, or ſupreme 


Head, ina free State ; by how many Arts, 


the Prerogative of the Crown had been 
ſtretch'd, and how many Precedents, little 
favourable to Liberty, had been ſet, even be- 


fore the Acceſſion of the Scotiſh Line; and 


who conſiders, in the next Place, the di- 
rect Tendency, confirm'd by Experience, of 
thoſe Principles of Government, ſo frequently 
mention'd, which compoſed anavow'd Syſtem 
of Tyranny and eſtabliſh'd S/avery as a po- 

litical, a moral, and a religious Obligation ; 

which King James the firſt was too ſuc- 
ceſsful in eſtabliſhing ; but neither he, nor 
his Deſcendents were able to purſue. What 
theſe Conſiderations made neceſſary, was done 
at the Revolution; at leaſt, ſo far as to put it 


into our Power to do the Reſt, A Spirit of 


Liberty, 
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Liberty; tranſmitted down from our Saxon 
Anceſtors, and the unknown Ages of our 
Government, preſerved itſelf through one 
almoſt continual Struggle, againſt the Uſur- 
pations of our Princes, and the Vices of our 
People; and they, whom neither the Plan- 
tagenets, nor the Tudors could enſlave, were 
incapable of ſuffering their Rights and Privi- 
leges to be raviſh'd from them by the Stuart. 
They bore with the /2ff King of this un- 
Happy Race, till it was ſhameful, as it muſt 
have been fatal, to bear any longer; and 
whilſt they aſſerted their Liberties, they re- 
futed and anticipated, by their Temper and 
their Patience, all the Objections, which 
foreign and domeſtick Abettors of Tyranny 
are apt to make againſt the Conduct of our 
Nation towards their Kings. Let us juſtify 
this Conduct, by perſiſting in it, and conti- 
nue to ourſelves the peculiar Honour of 
maintaining the' Freedom of our Gothick 
| Inſtitution of Government, when ſo many 
other Nations, who enjoy'd the fame, have 
loſt theirs. ot ETFS. 
If a divine, indefiezable, bereditary Right 
to govern a Community be once acknow- 
ledged, a Right independent of the Commu- 
nity, and which veſts in every ſucceffive 
| 5 immediately on the Death of his Pre- 
eceſſor, and previouſly-to any Engagement 
taken on his Part wit the People; if 
the People once acknowledged _ 
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bound to ſuch Princes by the Ties of Paſive 
Obedience and Non-refiſtance, by an Allegi- 


ance unconditional. and not reciprocal to Pro- 


tection; if a Kind of oral Law, or myſterious 


Cabala, which Phariſees of the lack Gown 
and the lang Robe are always at Hand to re- 
and interpret, as a Prince deſires, be 


Pert 
once added, like a ſupplemental Code, to 


the kneten Laws of the Land; then, I fay, 
ſuch Princes have the Power, if not the 
Right, given them, of commencing Tyrants ; 


and Princes, who have the Power, are prone 
to think that they have the Right. Such 


was the State of Ning and People before the 
Revolution. By the Revolution, and the 
Settlement ſince made, this State hath re- 
ceived conſiderable Alterations. , A King of 
Britain is now, ſtrictly and properly, what 
Kings ſhould always be, a Member, but the 


ſupreme Member, or the Head of 2 political 


Body. Part of one individual, ſpecifck 
Whole, in every Reſpect; diſtinct from it, 
or independent of it in none; he can move 


no longer in another Orbit from his People, 
and, like ſome ſuperior Planet, attract, repel, 


influence, and dire& their Motions by his 
own, He and they ate parts of the fame 


| Syſtem, intimately join'd and co-operating 


together, acting and ated upon, limiting 
and limited, controuling and controuled by 
one another; and when he ceaſes to ſtand in 
this Relation to them, he ceaſes to ſtand in 


any. 
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any. The Settlements, by Virtue of which 
he governs, are plainly original Contratm. 
His Inſtitution is plainly conditional; and he 
may forfeit his Right to Allegiance, as un- 
deniably and effectually, as the Subject may 
forfeit his Right to Protection. There are 
no longer any hidden Reſerves of Authori- 
ty, to be let out on Occaſion, and to over- 
flow the Rights and Privileges of the People. 
The Laws of the Land are known, and 
are the ſole _ gs, from whence the Prince 
can derive his Pretenſions, and the People 
_ theirs. It would be to no Purpoſe to illuſtrate 
any farther a Matter, - which begins to be fo 
well underſtood ; or to deſcend into a more 
particular Enumeration of the Advantages, 
that reſult, or may reſult, from our preſent 
Settlement. No Man, who does not prefer 
Slavery to Liberty, or a more precarious Se- 
curity to a better, will declare for ſuch a 
1 : 7 our national Diviſions, and 
a long Courſe, ſeldom interrupted, of impro- 
| ident Complaiſance to 8 had en- 
abled King James the - ſecond to eſtabliſn 
againſt ſuch a Government as was intended 
by the ſubſeguent Settlement; and; and if 
there be any ſuch Man, I declare that I nei- 
ther write to him, nor for him. 
I may aſſume therefore, without fearing 
to be accuſed of begging the Queſtion, that 
the Conſtitution, under which we now live, 
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is preferable to that, which prevail'd at any 


Time before the Revolution. We are arrived, 
after many Struggles, after a Deliverance al- 
moſt miraculous, and ſuch an one as no Na- 


tion hath Reaſon to expect twice, and after 
having made ſome honeſt Improvements on 
the Advantages of our new Conſtitution, very 
near to that full Security, under which Men, 
who are free and ſollicitous to continue ſo, 
may fit down, not without Watchfulneſs, 
(for that is never to be ſuffer d to relax under 
ſuch a Government as ours) but without 


Anxiety. The Sum therefore of all theſe 


Diſcourſes, and of all our Exhortations to 


one another, is, and ought to be, that we- 


ſhould not ſtop ſhort in ſo important a Work. 
It was begun at the Revolution; but he, who 
thinks it was per fected then, or hath been 

ected ſince, will find himſelf very much 
miſtaken. The Foundations were laid then: 
We proceeded for ſome Time after that, like 
the eus in rebuilding their Temple; we 
carried on the holy Work with one Hand, 
and held our Swords in the other to defend 
it. That Diſtraction, that Danger is over, 
and we betray the Cauſe of Liberty without 
any Colour of Excuſe, if we do not compleat 


the glorious Building, which will laſt to Ages 


yet remote, if it be once finiſh'd, and will 


moulder away and fall into Ruins, if it re- 


main longer in this ĩimperfect State. 


Now, 
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Now, that we may ſee the better how to 


proceed in the Cauſe of Liberty, to com- 725 


pleat the Freedom, and to ſecure the Du- 
ration of our preſent Conſtitution; it will be 
of Uſe, I think, to conſider what Obſtacles 
lye, or may hereafter lye, in our Way, and 
of what Nature that Oppoſition is, or may 
hereafter be, which we may expect to meet. 
In order to this, let us once more analyſe our 
political Diviſions ; thoſe, . which may poſ- 
ſibly exiſt now, or hereafter, as we did thoſe, 
which were form'd at the Revolution. "Op 
One paſſible Diviſion then is that of Men 
with the Government and yet reſolved © 
to maintain the Con/iztution. This may be 
the Caſe at any Time; under the preſent, 
wiſe, virtuous, and triumphant Adrrinifirs. 
tion, and therefore to be ſure at any other. 
_ poſſible Divifion is that of men 
to the Government, becauſe they are ſo 
to the Conſtitution, which 1 think can never be 
the Caſe of many; or averſe to the Conftitu- 
tion, becauſe they are ſo to the Government, 
which I think may be the Caſe of more. 
Both of theſe tend to the ſame Point. One 
would ſubvert the Government, that they 
might change the Conftitution. The other 
would facrifice the Conſtitution, that they . 
might ſubvert the Government. © 
A third poſſible Diviſion, and I ſeek no 
more, is that of Men attach'd to the Govern- 
ment; or, to ſpeak my Proper to the 
565 * 
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Perſons of thoſe, who govern ; or, to ſpeak 
more properly ſtill, to the Power, Profit, or 
Protection thy acquire by the Favour of 
"theſe Perſons ; but Enemies to the Conftitu- 
lion. . 8 
' Now, as to the firft and ſecond of theſe poſ- 
fible Diviſions, if there be any ſuch among 
us, I do not apprehend that we are at preſent, . 
or can be hereafter, in much Danger; or 
that the Cauſe of Liberty can meet with 
much Oppoſition from them; though the 
© ſecond have certainly Views, more likely to 


lavery upon us, than to promote Li- 
berty ; and though Prudence requires that we 
| ſhould be upon our Guard againſt both. The 
firſt, indeed, might hope to unite even the 
Bulk of the Nation to them, in a weak and 
oppreſſive Reign. If Grievances ſhould grow 
| Intolerable under ſome Prince as yet unborn ; 
if Redreſs ſhould become abſolutely deſpe- 
rate; if Liberty itſelf ſhould be in imminent 
Peril; the Nature of our Conſtitution would 
juſtify the Reſiſtance, that we ought to be- 
lieve well enough of Poſterity to perſuade 
ourſelves would be _ = ſuch an Exigen- 

But without ſuch an Exigency, particu- 
lar Men would flattter on ſelves extreme- 
hr, if hoped to make the Nation angry, 
—— were ſo. Private Motives Lad 
never influence Numbers. When a Nation 
revolts, the Injury is national. This Caſe 


4 therefars is remote, improbable, nay 551 | 


mention d ſu 


can be ſuppoſed. The Projects of the ſecond. 


will be, as it 1 to be always 
from, and prefer d to beth, by. the 


— 
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Spirit of the Srefent Government; and if I 
an imaginary Party, it was 
only done that I might omit none, which 


Di:ivi/ion, ſtated in the ſame hypothetical 
Manner, are ſurely too extravagant, and 
their Deſigns too wicked to be dangerous. 


Diſputes may ariſe hereafter, in ſome diſtant 


Time, about Miniſters, perhaps about Kings; 
but I perſuade my ſelf that 751. Conflitution 
14 d 
ritiſb 


Nation. Reaſons muſt ariſe in Proceſs of 
Time, from the 2 of Man, to 
oppoſe Miniſters an ngs too; but none 
can ariſe, in the e of Things, to op- 


poſe ſuch a Gonflitution as ours. Better Mi 
— — better Kings, may be hereafter often 
wanted, and ſometimes found; but a better 
conſti tuted Government never can. Should- 
there be therefore ſtill any ſuch Men, as we 


here ſuppoſe amon cannot expect, 5 
if they . des us, they national Con- 


* 3 z and ſurely a little Reflection will 
ſerve to ſhew them, that the ſame Reaſons, 
Which make them weaker now than they - 
were ſome Years ago, muſt make them  _ 
weaker ſome Years hence chan they are | | 
_ .. NOW. | 


As to the third Divifen, if any ſuch there | 


by itis in that our greateſt and almoſt our 


= 
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whole Danger centers. The 1 75 cannot 
overthrow, but theſe may undermine our 
Liberty. Capable of being admitted into 
Power, in all Courts, and more likely than 
other Men to be ſo. in every, Court, except 
the preſent, (whoſe approved Penetration 


and ſpotleſs Innocence give a certain Exclu- 
ſion to them) they may prevent any farther 
Securities from being procured to Liberty, 
till thoſe already eſtabliſh'd are diſſolved, or 


perverted. * Since then our principal Danger 
mult in all Times ariſe from thoſe, who be- 
long to this Divifien, it is neceſſary to ſhew, 


before we conclude theſe Diſcourſes, by 
what Means ſuch Men may carry on their 


pernicious Deſigns with Effect, and by what 
Means they may be defeated. Theſe Con- 
fiderations will lead us to fix that Point, 
wherein Men'of all Denominations ought to 


- utiite, and do unite, and to ſtate the ſole 


Diſtinction of Parties. which can be made 
with T ruth: at this Time amongſt us. 
| am, 0 I 5 &e. 
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who are Friends to a Government, can 

be Enemies at the ſame Time to the Conſti- 
tution, upon which that Government is found- 


d. But the Auſwer will be eaſy, if we 
+ + conſider 
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cine theſe two Things; rf, the une 
Diſtinction, ſo often confounded in writing, 
and almoſt always! in Converſation, between 
Conflitution and Government. By Conjit tu 
tion we mean, whenever we ſpeak with Pro- 
priety and exactneſs that Aſſemblage of Laws, | 
Inſtitutions and Cuſtoms, derived from cer- 
tain fix d Principles of Reaſon directed to 
certain fix d Objects of publick Good, that A 
compoſe the general Syſtem, according to 4 

which the Community hath agreed to be 
govern d. By Government we mean, when- 
| ever we ſpeak in the ſame Manner, that 
particular Tenor of Conduct, which a chief 
Magiſtrate, and inferior Magiſtrates, under” 


his Direction and Influence, hold in the 


Adminiſtration of publick Affairs. We call 
this a good Government, when the Execution 
ol the Laws, the Obſervation of the Inſtitu- 
tions and Cuſtoms,” in ſhort, the whole a 
Adminiſtration of. publick Affairs is wiſely 
purſued, and with a ſtrict Conformity to 4 | 
Principles and Objects of the Conflitytion. 5 
We call it a bad Government, when it is ad- 
miniſter d on other Principles, and directed 
+ to other Objects, either wickedly or oi nf FO 
either by obtaining new Laws, which want mw 85 
this Conformity, or by perverting ald ones, 
which had it; 15 and when this is done with- 
out Law, or in open Violation of 'the Laws, 


we term it a tyrannical Government. In a 


N and to bring this home ta bur own. © 
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Caſe, Conſtitution is the Rule, by which our 
Princes ought to govern, at all Times; Go- 
vernment is that, by which they actually do 


govern, at any particular Time. One may 
go P y 


remain immutable; the other may, and as 
human Nature is conſtituted, muſt vary. 
One is the Criterion, by which we are to 
try the otber; for ſurely we have a Right to 
do ſo, fince if we are to live in Subjection 
to the Government of our Kings, our Kings 
are to govern in Subjection to the Conſtitution ; 
and the Conformity, or Non-Conformity of 
their Government to it, preſcribes the Mea» - 
ſure of our Submiſſion to them, according 


to the Principles of the Revolution, and of 


our preſent Settlement; in both of which, 
though ſome remote Regard was had to 
Blood, yet the Preſervation of the Conſtitu- 
tion manifeſtly determined the Community 


to the Choice then made of the Perſons, 


who ſhould govern. Another thing to be 


conſider d is this. When Perſons are ſpoken 
of as Friends to the Government, and Ene- 


mies to the Conſtitution, the Term Friendſhip 
is a little proſtituted, in Compliance with 
common Uſage. Such Men are really inca- 
pable of Friendſhip ; for real Friendſhip can 
never exiſt among thoſe, who have baniſh'd 
Virtue and Truth. They have no Affection 


to any but themſelves; no Regard to any 


Intereſt except their own. Their ſole Attach- 
ments are ſuch as I mention'd in the laſt 
| i GR Letter 
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Letter, Attachments to Power and Profit, 


and when they have contracted a Load of 


Infamy and Guilt, in the Purſuit of Cheſce, an 


Attachment to that Protection, which is ſuſ- 


ficient to procure them Appearances of Con- 


| fideration, and real Impunity. They may 


bear the Semblance of Affection to their 
Prince and of Zeal for his Government; 


but they, who are falſe to the Cauſe of their 


Country, will not be true to any other; and 
the very /ame Miniſter, who exalts his Maſ- 
ter's Throne on the Ruins of the Conſtitu- 


tion, that he may govern without Controul, 
or retire without Danger, would do the Re- 


verſe of this, if any Turn of Affairs enabled 


bim to compound, in that Manner, the 


better for himſelf. | | 
Under a Prince therefore tolerably honeſt, - 
or tolerably wiſe, /uch Men as theſe will have 
no great Sway ; at leaſt, they will not hold 
it long. Such a Prince will know, that to 
unite himſelf to them, is to diſunite himſelf 
from his People, and that he makes a ſtupid 
Bargain, if he prefers Trick: to Policy, Ex- 


pedient to Syſtem, and a Cabal to the Na- 
tion. Reaſon and Experience will teach 
him that a Prince, who does ſo, muſt go-— 
vern weakly, ignominiouſly and precariouſſy; 
whilſt he, who engages all the Hearts, and 
employs all the Heads and Hands of his 
People, governs with Strength, with Splen-⸗ 
dour, and with Safety, and is ſure of 'rifing 
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to a Degree of abſolute Power, by main⸗ 
taining Liberty, which the moſt ſucceſsful _ 
Tyrant could never reach, by impoſing S/a- 
very. But how few Men ( and Princes, by 
their Leaves, are Men) have been found in 
Times paſt, or can be hoped for in Times to 
come, capable of governing by ſuch Arts as 
theſe? Some cannot propoſe the Ends, nor 
ſome employ the Means; for ſome are 
wicked, and ſome are weak. This general 

' Diviſion runs through the whole Race of 
Mankind; of the Multitudes deſignd to 


obey, and of the Few deſign d to govern. 


It was this Depravity of Multitudes, as well 


as. their mutual Wants, which obliged Men 


firſt to enter into Societies ; to depart from 
their natural Liberty; and to ſubjet them- 
ſelves to Government. It was this Depravity 
of the Few, (which is often the greater, 
becauſe born no better than other Men, they 
are educated worſe) which obliged Men 
firſt to ſubject Government to Conſtitution, 
that they might preſerve ſocial, when they 
gave up natural Liberty, and not be oppreſs'd 
by arbitrary Will. Kings may have prece- 
ded Laugi vers, for aught I know, or have 
poſſibly been the firſt Laugivers, and Go- 
vernment by Will have been eſtabliſh'd before 
Government by Conſtitution. Theſeus might 
reign at Athens, and Eurition at Sparta, 
long befare Solon gave Laws to one, and Ly- 
curgus to the other of theſe Cities. Ts 


(ug) 
had govern'd Rome, we know, «6d Cinſuls 
had ſucceeded Kings, long before the Decem-. 
viri compiled a Body of Law; and the 
Saxons had their Monarchs before' Edgar, 
though the Savon Laws went under his 
Name. | Theſe and a thouſand other Inſtan- 
ces of the fame” Kind will never ſerve to 
prove, what my Lord Bacon would prove by 
them, + that Monarchies do not fubfift, he 
other Governments, by 4 precedent Law, or 
Compact; that the original Submiſſion to 
them was natural, like the Obedience of a 
Cbiid to his Parents; and that Allegiance to 
HBereditary Monarchs is the Work of the Law 
of Nature. But that, which theſe Exam- 
ples prove very plainly i is, that however Men 
might ſubmit voluntarily in the primitive 
Simplicity of early Ages, or be ſubjected by 
Conquelt, to a Government without a Con- 
fitution, yet they were never long in diſ- 
covering that “ to live by one Mans Will be- 
came the Cauſe of all Men's Miſery, and 
therefore they ſoon rejected the Yoke, or 
made it fit eaſy on their Necks. They in- 
ſtituted Commonwealtbs, or they limited Mo-" 
narcbies; and here began that Struggle be- 
tween the Spirit Liberty and the Spirit 
. d which always bath lubliſted, and, 
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that we may not flatter ourſelves, nor others 
muſt always ſubſiſt, except in thoſe Inſtan- 
ces, of which the moſt antient Hiſtories fur- 
niſh ſo few, the Reigns of a Titus, or a 
Trajan; for it might look like Flattery to 
quote the preſent moſt auſpicious Reign. 

To govern a Society of Freemen by a 
Conſtitution, founded on the eternal Rules of 
right Reaſon, and directed to promote the 
Happineſs of the whole, and every Indi- 
vidual, is the nobleſt Prerogative, which can 
belong to Humanity; and if Man may be 
faid, without Profaneneſs, to imitate God in 
any Caſe, this is the Caſe. But ſure I am, 
he imitates the Devil, who is ſo far from pro- 
moting the Happineſs of others, that he 
makes his own Happineſs to conſiſt in the 
Miſery of others; who governs by no Rule 


but that of his Paſſions, whatever Appear- 


ances he is forced ſometimes to put on ; who 
endeavours to corrupt the innocent, and to 
enſlave the free; whoſe buſineſs is to ſeduce 
or betray ; whoſe Pleaſure is to damn; and 
whoſe Triumph is to torment, Odious and 
execrable as this Character is, it is the Cha- 
racter of every Prince, who makes uſe of 


his Power to ſubvert, or even to weaken that 


Conſtitution, which ought to be the Rule of 
his Government, When ſuch a Prince fills a 
Throne with ſuperior Parts, Liberty is in 
the utmoſt Peril; nor does the Danger di- 


want 


miniſh in Proportion, if he happens ta 


want them. Such Men as we are now to 
ſpeak of, (Friends to the Government and 
Enemies to the Conſtitution) will be always at 


Hand to ſupply his DefeQs ; for as they are 
the willing Inſtruments of a wicked Prince, 

they are the ready Prompters of a weak one. 
They may fink into the Maſs of the People, 
and diſappear in a good and wiſe Reign, or 
work themſelves into Power under falſe Cos 
lours. Sed Genus immortale manet. Their 
Race will continue as long as Ambition and 
Avatice prevail in the World, and there will 
be bad Citizens as long as there are bad Men. 
The Good ought therefore to be always on 
their Guard againſt them, and whatever 
Diſguiſe they aſſume, whatever Veils they 
caſt over their Conduct, they will never be 


able to deceive thoſe long, who obſerve con- 


ſtantly the Difference between Con/titution 
and Government, and who have Virtue 
enough to preſerve the Cauſe of the former, 
how unprofitable ſoever it may be at all 
Times, and how unpopular ſoever at ſome. 
But I ramble too long in generals. It is high 
Time I ſhould come to thoſe particular Mea- 
ſures, by which the Men I have deſcribed are 
molt likely to carry on their Deſigns againſt 
our Conſtitutian; after which I ſhall fay 
ſomething of the Methods, by which alone 
their Deſizns may be prevented, or will be 
 ' defeated, if a national Union oppoſe itfeif by 

ſuch Methods as theſe, in Time, to 9 hes 
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Nov, that I may do this the better, and 
make what I have to ſay the more ſenſibly 
felt, give me Leave to juppoſe (though I 
ſpeak of a remote Time, and ſuch an one as 
we ought to hope will never come) that our 
national Circumſtances will be juſt the ſame 
as they are now; and our Conſtitution as far 
diſtant as it now is from that Point of Per- 
fection, to which the Revolution ought to 
have brought it, might have brought it, and 
hath given the Nation a Right to expect that 
it ſhould be brought. The Completion of 
that glorious Deliverance is ſtill imperfect, 
after five and forty Years, notwithſtanding 
the Hopes then given, the Engagements then 
taken, and the Opportunities, that have ſince 
ariſen, How this hath happen'd, by what 
Arts this Juſtice to the Conſtitution hath been 
hitherto evaded, ſometimes in Favour of one 
Government, and ſometimes in Favour of 
another, might eaſily be ſhewn, and proved 
too, beyond Contradiction. But I had rather 
exhort, than reproach ; and eſpecially at a 
Time, when a ſtrong Tendency appears 
among Men of all Denominations to ſuch a 
national Union, as will effectually obtain the 
compleat Settlement of our Conſtitution, 
which hath been © ſo long delay'd, if it be 
| honeſtly, prudently and vigorouſly improved. 
It is certain then that if ever ſuch Men as 
call themſelves Friends to the Government, 


but are real Enemies of the Conſtitution, pre- 
ö 88 
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vail, they will make it a capital Point of their, 
wicked Policy to keep up a fanding Army. 
Falſe Appearances of Reaſon for it will never 
be wanting, as long as there are Pretenders 
to the Crown ; though nothing can be more 
- abſurd than to employ, in Defence of Liber- 
ty, an Inſtrument ſo often employ'd to de- 
roy it ; though nothing can be more abſurd 
than to maintain that any Government ought 
to make uſe of the ſame Expedient to ſupport 
itſelf, as another Government, on the Ruins 
of which this Government ſtands, was ſub-- 
verted for uſing; though nothing can be 
proved more manifeſtly by Experience than 
theſe two Propofitions ; that Britain is en- 
abled, by her Situation, to ſupport her Go- 
vernment, when the Bulk of her People are 
for it, without employing any Means incon- 
ſiſtent with her Canſtitution; and that the 
Bulk of the People are not only always for 
the Government, when the Government ſup- 
ports the Conſtitution, but are even hard and 
flow to be detach'd from it, when the Go- 
vernment attacks, or undermines the Conſti- 
fution, and when they are by Conſequence 
both juſtified in reſiſting, and even obliged 
in Conſcience to reſiſt the Government. 
I have heard it argued lately that Preten- 


ders abroad are a Security at home; and that 
a Government, expoſed to their Attacks, will 

never venture to attack the Conftitution. 1 

have been told too that theſe Notions were 
% entertain d 
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entertain'd by ſome, who drew many poli- 
tical Conſequences from them at the Revo- 
lution. But if any of thoſe Perſons are ſtill 
alive, I perſuade myſelf that they have al- 
ter'd this Opinion, fince ſuch a Situation will 
furniſh, at all Times, Pretences of Danger ; 
fince Pretences of Danger to a Government, 
whether real or imaginary, will be always 
urged with Plauſibility, and generally with 
Succeſs, for obtaining new Powers, or for 
ſtraining old ones; and ſince whilſt thoſe, 
who mean well to the Government, are im- 
poſed upon by thoſe, who mean ill to the 
Conſtitution, all true Concern for the latter 
is loſt in a miſtaken Zeal for the former, and 
the moſt important is ventured to ſave the 
leaſt important, when neither one nor the 
other would have been expoſed, if falſe 
Alarms had not been raſhly and too impli- 
citly taken, or if true Alarms had not given 
unneceſſary Strength to the Government, at 
the nce of weakening the Conſtitution. 

Notwithſtanding what hath been faid, I 
do not imagine that an Army would be em- 
ploy'd by theſe Men, directly and at firſt, 
againſt the Nation, and national Liberty. 
I am far from thinking any Men can ariſe, 
in future Times, capable of attempting, in 
this Manner, what ſome Men in our Age, 
who call themſelves Friends to the Govern- 
ment, have been ſo weak and ſo imprudent 
as to avow in Print, and publiſh to the Na- 
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tion. To deſtroy Britiſh Liberty with an 
Army of Britons is not a Meaſure fo ſure of 
Succeſs, as ſome People may believe. To 
corrupt the Parliament is a flower, but might 
prove a more effectual Method, and two or 
three hundred Mercenaries in the fwo Hou- 
ſes, if they could be liſted there, would be 
more fatal to the Confiitution than ten Times 
as many thouſands in red and in blue out of 
them. Parhaments are the true Guardians 
of Liberty, For this principally they were 
inſtituted ; and this is the principal Article 
of that great and noble Truſt, which 
the collective Body of the People of Britain 


repoſes in the Repreſentative, But then no 


Slavery can be ſo effectually brought and 
fix d upon us, as Parliamentary Slavery. By 
the Corruption Parliament, and the abſo- 
lute Influence of a King, or his Miniſſer, n 
the fw Houſes, we return into that State, to 


deliver us or ſecure us from which Parlia- 


ments were inſtituted, and are really govern d 


buy the arbitary Will of one Man. Our whole 


Conſtitution is at once diſſolved. Many Se- 
curities to Liberty are provided; but the 
Integrity, which depends on the Freedom 
and the Independency f Parliament, is the 


Key-ſtone, that keeps the whole together: 


If this be ſhaken, our Conſtitution totters. 
If it be quite removed, our Conſtitution falls 
into Ruin. That noble Fabriek, the Pride 
of Britain, the Envy of her 3 
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_ raiſed by the 1 of ſo many Centuries, 
repair d at the Expence of ſo many Millions, 
and cemented by ſuch a Profuſion of Blood; 


that noble Fabrick, I fay, which was able 


to reſiſt the l Efforts of ſo many Ra- 
ces of Gyants, may be - demoliſh'd. by a 
Race of Pygmies. The Integrity of Parlia- 
ment is a Kind of Palladium, a tutelary 


_ Goddeſs, who protects our States When 
ſhe is once removed, we may become the 
Prey of any Enemies. No Agamemnon, no. © 


Achilles will be wanted to take our City. 
* Therjites himſelf will be ſufficient for ſuch a 
Conqueſt, But I need not dwell any longer 
on this Subject. There is no Man, who 
thinks at all, can fail to ſee the n fatal 


Conſequences, which will neceſſarily flow | 


from this one Source, whenever it ſhall be 
open d. It the Reaſon of the thing does not 


hike him enough, Experience muſt. - The 


füingle Reign of Henry the 8th will ſerve to 
ſbew that no Tyranny can be more ſevere 
than that, which is. exerciſed by a Concert 


with Parliament; that arbitary Will may 


be made the ſole Rule of Government, even 
"whilſt the Names and forms of a free Confti- 
tution-are preſerved ; that for a Prince, or his 
Miniſier, to become our Tyrant, there i is no 
Need to aboliſh. Parliaments; there is no 
Need that he, who is Maſter of one Part of 
the Le gi/lature, ſhould endeavour to aboliſh 
the ry. _, * he can uſe, upon every 
45 808 Occaſion 
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thay 


OH the united Strength of the while; . 
there is no Need he ſhould be a Tyrant in the 
Groſs, when he can beſo in Detail, nor in 
Name, when he can be ſo in Effect; that 
for Parliaments to eſtabliſh Tyranny, there | 
is no Need therefore to repeal Magna Char- 
ta, or any other of the great Supports of our 
Liberty. It is enough, if they put them. 
ſelves corruptly and ſervilely under the In- 
fluence of ſuch a Prince, or Such a Miniſter. 
On'the whole, I conclude that, in the poſſi- 
ble Caſe here ſuppoſed, the firſt and princi- 
pal Object will be to deſtroy the Cunſtitution, 
under Pretence of preſerving the Government, 


by corrupting cur Parliaments. I am the 


better founded in concluding that this may 
happen in ſome future Age, by what we 
may obſerve in our on. There is ſurely 
but too much Reaſon to ſuſpect that the 
Enemies of” our Conſtitution may attempt 


hereafter to govern by Corruption, when we 


hear and ſee the Friends and Advocates of 


our preſent moſt incorrupt Miniſter harrangue 


and ſcribble, in Favour of Corruption ; when. 
it is pleaded. for and recommended, as a ne- 
ceſſary Expedient of Government, by ſome 


Men of all Ranks and Orders; not only 
by profeſs d Hirelings, who write that they 
may eat; but by Men, who have talk'd a 
written themſelves already out of their na- 
tive Obſcuitty and Penury, by ig 
Zeal in the Cauſe of Liberty; not only b 
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ſuch as theſe, but by Men, whoſe Birth, 


Education and Fortune aggravate their 
Crime and their Folly; by Men, whom 
Honour at leaſt ſhould reſtrain from favour- 
ing ſo diſhonourable a Cauſe ; and by Men, 
whoſe peculiar Obligations to preach up Mo- 
rality ſhould reſtrain them, at leaſt, from 
being the Preachers of an Immorality, above 
all others, abominable in its Nature, and 

pernicious in its Effects. 
Theſe Men are ready, I know, to tell us 
that the Influence they plead for is neceſſary 
to ſtrengthen the Hands of thoſe, who go- 
vern; that Corruption ſerves to oil the Wheels 
of Government, and to render the Admi- 
niſtration more ſmooth and eaſy; and that 
it can never be of dangerous Conſequence, 
under the preſent Father of our Country. 
Abſurd and wicked Triflers ! According to 
them our excellent Conſtitution (as one of 
your Correſpondents hath obſerved extremely 
well) is no better than a Fumble incompati- 
ble Pixwers, which would ſeparate and fall to 
Pieces of themſelves, unleſs reſtrain d and 
uheld by ſuch honourable Methods as thoſe of 
BRIBERY and CORRUPTION. They would 
prove that the Form of our Government is de- 
fedtive to a Degree of Ridiculcuſneſs. But 
the Ridicule, as well as the Iniquity, is their 
own. A good Government can want no 
Power, under the preſent Conſtitution. A 
bad one may, and it is fit it ſhould, Popu- 
| 0 
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larity is the Expedient of one, and will ef- 
fectually ſupport it. Nothing but Corrup- 
tion can ſupport the other. If there was a 
real Deficiency of Power in the Crown, it 
ought to be ſupply'd, no Doubt. The old 
Whimſies of Prerogati ve ſhould not be re- 
vived; but Limitations ought to be taken 
off, or new Powers to be given. The 


. Friends of Liberty acknowledge that a Bal- 
lance of the Powers, divided among the 
three Parts of the Legiſlature, is eſſential to 


our Conſtitution, and neceſſary to ſupport it. 
The Friends of Liberty therefore would con- 
cur, at leaſt to a certain Point, with the 
Friends of the Miniſtry ; for the former are 
Friends to Order, and Enemies to Licence. 


For Decency's Sake therefore let the Debate 


be put on this Iſſue. Let it be ſuch a Debate 
as Freemen may avow, without bluſhing. 
To argue from this ſuppoſed Deficiency of 


Power in the Crown, in Favour of a Scheme 


of Government, repugnant to all Laws di- 
vine and human, is ſuch an Inſtance of a- 


bandon'd, villanous Proſtitution, as the 


moſt corrupt Ages never ſaw, and as will 


place the preſent Age, with infamous Pre- 


eminence, at the Head of them; unleſs the 
Nation do itſelf Juſtice, and fix the Brand 
on thoſe, who ought alone to bear it. Thus 
much for the Iniquity of the Practice pleaded 
for. As to the Danger of it, let us agree 


that a Prince, of ſuch Magnanimity and 
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Juſtice as our preſent Monarch, can never 
be tempted by any ſordid Motives to forget 
the recent Obligation, which he and his Fa- 
mily have to the Br:iz:/þ Nation, by whom 
they were made Kings ; nor to aim at greater 


Power and Wealth than are conſiſtent with _ 


the Safety of the Conſtitution they are en- 
truſted to preſerve, and obliged to ſecure. 
Allowing this to be our preſent Caſe, (and 
concerning our preſent Caſe, there are not 
two Opinions, I dare ſay, in the whole Na- 
tion) yet ſtill the Symptoms I have men- 
tion'd thew that the Poilon, with which theſe. 
. pretended Friends of the Government, and 
real Enemies of the Conſtitution, corrupt the 
Morals of Mankind, hath made ſome Pro- 
greſs; and if this Progreſs be not immediately 
check'd by proper Antidotes, and the Power 
of poiſoning taken from theſe Empiricks, the 
Diſeaſe will grow incurable. The laſt diſmal 
Effect of it may not, or, if you pleaſe, cannot 
happen in this Reign ; but it may, nay it 
muſt happen in ſome other, unleſs we pre- 
vent it effectually and ſoon; and what Seaſon 
more proper to prevent it in, and to com- 
pleat the Security of our Liberties, than the 
Reign of a Prince, for whom the Nation 
hath done ſo much, and from whom by 
Confequence the Nation hath a Right to 
expect ſo much? King William deliver d us 
from Popery and Slavery. There was Wiſ⸗ 
dom in his Councils, and Fortitude in his 

1 Conduct. 
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Conduct. He ſteer'd through many Diffi-- 

culties at home, and he fought our Battles 
abroad; and yet thoſe Points of Security, 
which had been neglected, or not ſufficiently 
provided for, in the Honey- moon of his Ac- 
ceſſion, were continually preſs d upon him, 
during the whole Courſe of his Reign. The 
Men, who preſs'd them, were call'd Jaco- 
bites, Tories, Republicans, and Incendiaries 
too, not from the Throne indeed, but by 
the Clamour of thoſe, who ſhew'd great In- 
difference at leaſt for the Conſtitution, whillt 
they affected great Zeal for the Government. 
They ſucceeded however in Part, and we 
enjoy the Benefit of their Succeſs. If they 
did not ſacceed in the Whole ; if the Settle- 
ment neceſſary to ſecure our Liberty, and 
therefore intended at the Revolution, be not 
yet compleat ; let us be perſuaded, and let 
us act on that Perſuaſion, that tne Honour of 
compleating it was reſerved to crown the 
Glories of the preſent Reiga. To finiſh the 
great Work, which King William began, of 
eſtabliſhing the Liberties of Britain on firm 
and durable Foundations, muſt be imputed 

an Honour ſurely ; and to. whom can this 
Honour belong more juſtly than to a Prince, 
who emulates in ſo remarkable a Manner all 
the other heroic Virtues of his renown'd Pre- 


deceſſor ? a 
Jan, S IR, &. 
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LETTER. XI. 


SIX, 


F it was poſſible for any Man, who hath 
the leaſt Knowledge of our Conſtitution, 
to doubt in good Earneſt whether the Pre- 
ſervation of publick Freedom depends on the 
Preſervation of farlamentary Freedom, his 
Doubts might be removed and his Opinion 
decided, one would imagine, by this fingle, 
obvious Remark ; that all the Deſigns of our- 
Princes againſt Liberty, fince Parliaments 
began to be eſtabliſh'd on the Model ſtill ſub- 
fiſting, have been directed conſtantly to one 
of theſe two Points; either to obtain ſuch 
Parliaments as they could govern; or elſe to 
ſtand all the Difficulties, and to run all the 
Hazards of governing without Parliaments. 
The Means principally employ'd, to the f 
of theſe Purpoſes, have been undue Influen- 
ces on the Elections of Members of the Houſe 
of Commons, and on Zheje Members, when 
"choſen. When ſuch Influences could be 
employ'd ſucceſsfully, they have anſwer'd all 
the Ends of arbitrary Will; and when they 
could not be ſo employ'd, arbitrary Will 
hath been forced to ſubmit to the Conſtitu- 
tion. This hath been the Caſe, not only 
fince, but before that great Change in the 
| Ballance 
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Ballance of Property, which began in the 


Reigns of Henry the 7th and Henry the 8th, 
and carry'd a great Part of the Weight into 
the Scale of the Commons, which had lain 


before in the Scale of the Peers and Clergy. 


If we look back as far as the Cloſe of the 
14th Century, (an Era pretty near to that, 
when Parhaments received their preſent 


Form) we ſhall find both theſe Means em- 


ploy'd by one of the worſt of our Kings, 


Richard the 2d. That he might obtain his 


Will, which was raſh, he directed Mandates 
to his Sheriffs (Officers of the Crown and ap- 
pointed by the Crown ; for ſuch they were 
then, and ſuch they ſtill are) 70 return cer- 
tain Perſons nominated by himſelf; and thus 
he acquired an undue Influence over the E- 
lections. In the next Place, he obliged the 


Perſons thus return'd ſometimes by Threats and 


Terrour, and ſometimes by Gifts, to conſent to 
thoſe Things, which were prejudicial to the 
Realm; and thus he acquired an undue In- 
fluence over the Houſe of Commons; ſo that, 
upon the whole, the arbitrary Will, of a 
raſh, headſtrong Prince, and the Suggeſtions 


of his wicked Miniſters, guided the Proceed- 


ings of Parliament, and became the Law of 
the Land. I might purſue Obſervations of the 
ſame Kind through ſeveral ſucceeding Reigns; 
but to avoid lengthening theſe Letters, which 


are grown perhaps too long already, let us 
_ deſcend at ance to the Reign of King Charles 
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the 24; for in that we ſhall find Examples 
of all the Means, which a Court, that hath 
common Senſe, and a Prince, who will not 
ſet his Crown on the Caſt of a Dye, can take. 
to undermine the Foundations of Liberty, 
either by governing Parliaments, or by go- 
verning without them. | 
Now the firſt Attempt, of this Kind, 
which King Charles made againſt the Con- 
flitution, was this. He improved and ma- 
naged the Spirit of the firff Parliament he 
call'd, ſo as to render the 7wo Houſes obſe- 
quious to his Will, almoſt in every Caſe; 
and having got the TRIENNIAL BILL re- 
peal'd, he kept the ſame Parliament in Be- 
ing for many Years by Prorogations ; which 
crept into Cuſtom long before his Time, but 
were ſtill a modern Invention with Reſpect 
to the primitive Inſtitution of Parliaments, 
and wholly repugnant to the antient Prac- 
tice. Thus he eſtabliſh'd a anding Parlia- 
ment; which is, in the Nature of it, as 
dangerous as a fanding Army, and may 
become, in ſome Conjunctures, much more 
fatal to Liberty, When the Meaſures of 
his Adminiſtration grew too bad, and the 
Tendency of them too apparent to be 
defended and ſupported, even in that Par= 
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liament, and even by a Party-Spirit, he tl 
had Recourſe to a ſecond Attempt ; that is, ar 
to Corruption, and Clifford firſt liſted a ir 
mercenary Eand of Friends te the Govern- . 


ment 
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ment againſt the Conſtitut ion. Let us ob- 
ſerve, on this Occaſion, and as we pals 
along. that a national Party (fuch a Party 
as the Court adopty, in Contradiſtinction to 
ſuch a Party as it creates) will always retain 
ſome national Principles, ſome Regard to 
the Conſtitution. They may be tranſported, 
or ſurprized, during the Heat of Conteſt eſ- 
pecially, into Meaſures of long and fatal 
_ Conſequences. They may be carried on for | 
a certain Time and to a certain Point, by the 
Luſts of Vengeance and of Power, in order to 
wreak one upon their Adverſaries. and to 
ſecure the other to themſelves. But a national 
Party will never be the Inſtruments of com- 
pleating natianal Ruin. They will become 
the Adverſaries of their Friends, and the 
Friends of their Adverſaries, to prevent it; 
and the Miniſter, who perſiſts in fo villa- 
nous a Project, by what Name foever he may 
affect to diſtinguiſh himſelf and his Follow- 
ers, will be found really at the Head of a 
Fackion, not of a Party. But the Diffe- 
rence between one and the other is ſo viſible, 
and the Boundaries, where Party ceaſes and 
Faction commences, are ſo ſtrongly mark d, 
that it is ſufficient to point at them. 

I return therefore, and obſerve that when 
the Spirit of Party fail'd King Charles, 
and the Corruption he employ'd proved 
ineffectual, he reſolved to govern for a Time. 


| woltbout Parliaments, and to employ that 
| Time 
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Time, as ſoon as he had check'd the Spirit 
of one Party, by inflaming that of another, 
in garbling Corporations. He had found 
by Experience that it was impoſſible to cor- 

rupt the Stream in any great Degree, as long 
as the Fountain continued pure. He apply'd 
himſelf therefore to ſpread the Taint of the 
Court in them, and to poiſon thoſe Springs, 
from whence the Health and Vigour of the 
co tution flow. This was the third, the laſt, . 
and by much the moſt dangerous Expedient, 
employ'd by the Friends of the Government, 
in the Reign of King Charles the 24, to un- £ 
dermine our Liberties. The Effect of it he | | 
did not live to ſee ; but we may eaſily con- 
jecture what it would have been. | 1 

The Uſe I make of what hath been here 
faid is this. The Deſign of the Revolution 
being not only to ſave us from the immediate 
Attempts on our Religion and Liberty, made 
by King James, but to fave us from all other 
Attempts, which had been made, or might 
be made, of the ſame Tendency ; to renew . 
and ſtrengthen our Conſtitution; “ to 
eftabliſh the Peace, Honour and Happineſs of © 
7205 Nations upon laſtin D Us 
to procure a Settlement of the Religion, and 
of the Liberties and Properties of the Sub- 
 Jedls, 2. fo fure a Foundation, that there 
might be no Danger of the Nation's relapfing 
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into the like Miſeries at any Time hereafter # 

this being, I ſay, the avow'd Deſign of the 

Revolution, and the Nation having engaged 
in ĩt on a Confidence that all this would be 


effectually perform'd, the Deſign of the Re- 
volution was not accompliſh'd, the Benefit of 
it was not ſecured to us, the juſt Expectations 
of the Nation could not be anſwer'd, unleſs 
the Freedom of Elections and the Frequency, 
Integrity and Independency of Parliaments 
were ſufficiently provided for. Theſe are the 
Eſſentials of Britiſb Liberty. Defects in 
| other Parts of the Conſtitution can never be 
fatal, if theſe are preſerved entire. But De- 
fects in theſe will ſoon deſtroy the Conftitu- 
tion, though every other Part of it ſhould be 
ſo preſerved. However it happen'd, 'the 
Truth and Notoriety of the Fact oblige us to 
ſay that theſe important Conditions, without 
which Liberty can never be ſecure, were al- 
moſt wholly neglected at the Revolution. 
The Claim of Right declares, indeed, that 
Elections ought to be free; that Freedom of 
Speech and Debates ought not to be impeach'd 
or queſtion'd out of Parliament; and that 
Parliaments ougbt to be held frequently. But 
ſuch Declarations, however ſolemnly made, 
ate nothing better than pompous Trifles, if 
they ſtand alone; productive of no Good, 
and thus far productive of Ill, that they ſerve 
to amuſe Mankind, in Points of the greateſt 
Importance, and wherein it concerns them 
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the moſt nearly neither to be deceived, nor 

ſo much as amuſed. Theſe were Rights, no 
Doubt, to which the Nation had an indiſpu- 

table Claim. But then they ought to have 
been more than claim'd, ſince they had been 
ſo often and ſo lately invaded. That they 
were not more than claim'd, that they were 
not effectually aſſerted and ſecured, at this 
Time, gave very great and immediate Diſ- 

ſatisfaction; and they, who were calld 
Whigs in thoſe Days, diſtinguiſh'd themſelves. 
by the Loudneſs of their Complaints. Thus, 

for Inſtance, they inſiſted that there could 
be no * real Settlement, nay that it was a 

| Feſt to talk of Settlement, till the Manner 

and Time of calling Parliaments, and their 

| fitting, when calf d, were fully determined; 

| and this, in order to prevent the Practice of 

| keeping ONE and the sa PARLIAMENT ſo 

. long on Foot, till the Majority was corrupted 

by Offices, Gifts and Penſions. They inſiſted 

| that the Aſſurances given at the Revolution 

had led them to think that + 7he antient, 

| legal Courſe of ANNUALLY CHOSEN PAR- 

LIAMENTS would have been immediately re- 

flored ; and the particular Circumſtances of 

| King William, who had received the Crown 

[ by Gift of the People, and who had renew'd 

= e original Contra# with the People, 
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_  (whichare- om the Circumſtances of © 
the preſent, royal Family) were urged as 
particular Reaſons for the Nation to expect 
his Complyance.- BY GN 
The frequent" fitting of Parliament was in- 
deed provided for, indirectly and in Conſe- 
quence, by the Exigencies of the War, 
which ſoon follow'd the Revolution. This 
War made annual Supplies neceſſary; and, 
before it was over, the ſame Neceſſity of 
annual Seſſions of Parliament came to be 
eſtabliſh d, as it continues to this Hour, by 
the great Alteration made with Relation to 
the public Revenue. The whole publick 
Revenue had been the King's formerly. 
Parliamentary Aids were, in thoſe Days, 
extraordinary and occaſional ; and Things 
came to that Paſs at laſt, that Parliaments 
were more frequently, or more rarely con- 
vened, juſt as Courts had more frequent, or 
more rare Occaſions for ſuch Supplies. But 
King Milliam began to be, and all our Prin- 
ces ſince him have continued to be, only 
Proprietors for Life of that Part of the pub- 
lick Revenue, which is appropriated to their 
Crvil-Lift; although they are entruſted ſtill 
with the Management of the F hole; and 
are even the Stewards of the publick Creditors 
for that Part, which is the private Property 
of theſe Creditors, This is the preſent State, 
_ ſufficiently known, but neceſſary to be men- 
tion'd-particularly on this Occaſion ; and this 
. oo. 
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muſt continue to be the State; unleſs ſome 
Prince ſhould ariſe hereafter, who, being 
adviſed by a deſperate Miniſter, abetted by 
a mercenary Faction, ſupported by a flanding 
Army, and inſtigated, like Richard the 2d, 
by the Raſhneſs f bis c Temper, may 
lay rapacious Hands on all the Funds that 
have been created, and by applying illegally 
what he may raiſe legally, convert the whole 
to his own Uſe, and ſo eſtabliſh arbitrary 
Power, by depriving at one Stroke many of 
bis Subjects of their Property, and all of 
them of their Liberty. Till this happens, 
(and Heaven forbid that it ſhould be ever 
attempted! ) Seficns of Parliament muſt be 
annually held, or the Government itſelf be 
diftreſsd. But neither is this ſuch a direct 
and full Security as the Importance of the 
Thing requires ; nor does the Security of our 
Liberty conſiſt only in the frequent Seſſions of 
Parliament; but it conſiſts likewiſe in re- 
quent new Parliaments. Nay, it eonfiſts ſo 
much more in this than in the other, that 
the former may tend, without the /atter, 
even more than the Diſcontinuance of Par- 
liaments, to the Loſs of Liberty. This was 
foreſeen by the Wiſdom of our Conſtitution. 
According to that, although it became in 
Time (by the Courſe of Events, and in- 
ſenſible Alterations) no longer neceſſary to 
call Parliaments ence, or even twice in 4 
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Tear, which had been the more antient 


Practice, yet ſtill our Kings continued under 


an Incapacity of proceeding long in Govern- 
ment, with any tolerable Eaſe and Safety to 
themſelves, without the Concurrence and 
Aſſiſtance of zheſe Aſſemblies. According to 
the /ame Conflitution, as Parliaments were to 
be held, ſo they were to be choſen frequently ; 
and the Opinion, that the holding and Con- 


| - finuance of Parliaments depended abſolutely 


on the Will of the Prince, may be juſtly _ 


'  rank'd amongſt thoſe Attempts, that were 


made by ſome Men to ſet the Law, whilſt 
others endeavour'd to ſet the Goſpel, on the 
Side of arbitrary Power. This is the plain 

Intent and Scheme of our Conflitution, which 
provides that the Repreſentatives of the Pen- 

ple ſhould have frequent Opportunities to 


communicate together about national Grie- 


vances; to complain of them, and to 
obtain the Redreſs of them, in an orderly, 
ſolemn, legal Manner; and that the People 
| ſhould have frequent Opportunities of calling 
their ie to Account, as it were, 
for the Diſcharge of the Truſt committed 
to them, and of approving, or diſapproving 
their Conduct, by electing, or not electing 
them anew. Thus our Conſtitution ſuppoſes 
that Princes may abuſe their Power, and 
Parliaments betray their Truſt; and provides, 
as far as human Wiſdom can provide, that 
neither one, nor the other, may be able to x 
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: ſo long, without a ſufficient Controul. II | 
the Crown, indeed, perſiſts in uſurping on 


the Liberty of” the People, or in any ether 
Kind of Mal- Adminiſtration; and if the 
Prince, Who wears it, proves deaf, as our 
Princes have ſometimes been, to the Voice 


of his Parliament and his People, there re- 


mains no Remedy in the Syſtem of the Con- 


ftituticn. The Conſtitution is broken by the + 


Obſtinacy of the Prince, and the * People, 

muſt appeal to Heaven in this, as in all ather © 
Caſes, where they have no Fudge on Earth, 
Thus if a Parliament ſhould perſiſt in abet- 
ting Mal- Adminiftration, or any Way give 
up thoſe Liberties, which they were intruſted 
to maintain, no Doubt can be made but that 
the People would be in the fame Caſe ; fince 
their Repreſentatives have no more Right to 
betray them, than their K7ngs have to uſurp 

upon them; and by Conſequence they would 

acquire the ſame Right of appealing to Heaven, 
if our Con/{itution had not provided a Remedy 
againſt lit Evil, which could not be provi- 


dd againſt the other ; but our Conſtituticn 


hath provided ſuch a Remedy in the frequent. 
Succeſſion of new Parliaments, by which 
there is not Time ſufficient given to form a 
Majority of the Repreſent atives of the Peo- 
ple into a MINISTERIAL CABAL; or by 
which, if this ſhould happen, ſuch @ Cabal 


muſt be foon broken, Theſe Reflections 


Locke E/ay upon Government, Chop, 14. 
and 
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and ſuch others, as they naturally ſuggeſts | 
are ſufficient to convince any thin 25 an, 
firft, that nothing could make it nor | 
therefore reaſonable, to repoſe in any Set of 
Men whatfoever ſo great a Truſt as the col- 


lectiue Body delegates to the Repreſentative 


in this Kingdom, except the Shortneſs of the 
| Term, for which this Truſt is delegated. 
. Secondly, that every Prolongation of this 
Term is therefore, in its Degree, unſafe for 
the People; that it weakens their Security, 
and endangers Liberty by the very Powers 
given for its Preſervation. Thirdly, that 
ſuch Prolangations expoſe the Nation, in the 
poſſible Cale of having a corrupt Parliament, 
to loſe the great Advantage, which our Cn. 


- flitution hath provided, of curing the Evil, 
before it grows confirm'd and deſperate, by 
the gentle Method of chung à new Repre- 
ſentative, and reduce the Nation by Conſe- 
: 22 to have no other Alternative than 

that of ſubmitting, or reſiſting ; though Sub- 
miſſion will be as grievous, and Rg 
much more difficult, when the Legiſlature 
betrays its Truſt, than when the King alone 


abuſes his Power. Theſt Reflections, I fay, | 


are ſufficient to prove theſe Propoſitions ; and 
theſe Propoſitions ſet before us, in a very 
ſtrong Light, the Neceſſity of uſing our 
utmoſt Efforts that the true Deſign of our 
Conſtitution may be purſued as cloſely as 
poſſible by the A of annual, 


or 
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or at leaſt of friennial Parliaments. But. 

the Importance of the Matter, and the par- 
ticular Seaſonableneſs of the Conjuncture, 
invite me to offer one Conſideration more 
upon this Head, which I think will not ſtrike 
the leſs for being obvious and plain. It is 
this. Should a King obtain, for many Years 
at once, the Supplies and Powers, which 
uſed to be granted annually. to him; this 
would be deem'd, I preſume, even in the 


preſent Age, an unjuſtifiable Meaſure and an 


intolerable Grievance, for this plain Reaſon; 
becauſe it would alter our Conſtitution in the 
fundamental Article, that requires frequent 
Aſemblies of the whole Legiſlature, in order 
to aſſiſt and controul too, the executive 
Power, which is intruſted with one Part of 
it. Now Iaſk, is not the Article, which 
requires frequent Elections of the Repreſenta- 
tives by the collective Body of the People, in 
order to ſecure the latter againſt the ill Con- 
ſequences of the poſſible Weakneſs, or Cot- 
ruption of the former, as fundamental an 
Article, and as eſſential to the Preſervation of 
our Liberties, as the otber? No Man dares 
ſay that it is not; at leaſt no Man, who de- 
ſerves our Attention. The People of Bri- 
tain have as good a Right, and a Right as ne- 
ceſſary to be aſſerted, to keep their Repre- 
ſentati ves true to the Truſt repoſed in them, 
and to the Preſervation of the Conſtitution, 
by the Contrcul of Frequent Ele&ions, as they 
23 OR 23 have 


- 
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have to keep their Kings true to the Truſt 
repoſed in them, and to the Preſervation of 
the Conſtitution, by the Controul of frequent 
Sittings of Parliament. How, comes it then 
to paſs, that we may obſerve ſo great a Diffe- 
rence in the Sentiments of Mankind, about 
theſe uo Caſes? Propoſe the firft, there is 
no ſervile Friend of Government, who: will 
not affect all that Horrour at the Propoſition, 
which every Friend of the Conſtitution will 
really feel. Propoſe the keeping up ſepten- 
nial, nay the making decennial Parkaments, 
the ſame Friends of Government will con» 
tend ſtrenuouſly for one and by Confequence 

for both; fince there can be no Reaſon al- 

ledged. for the frſf, which is not ſtronger for 
the laſt, and would not be ſtill ſtronger for 
a longer Term, Theſe Reaſons, drawn from 
two or three common-place Topicks of pre- 
tended Conveniency and | Expediency, or of 
ſuppoſed Tranguility at home, and Strength 
abroad, I need not mention. They have | 
been mention'd by others, and ſufficiently ' 
refuted. But that, which may very juſti ? 
appear maryellous, is this, that ſome Men, 
I think not many, who are true Friends of 
the Conſtitution, have been ſtagger'd in their 


Opinions, and almoſt ſeduced by the falſe 


Reaſonings of theſe Friends of Government ; 
though nothing can be more eaſy than to 
ſhew, from Reaſon and Experience, that 
Conveniency, Expediency, and domieftick Tan- 
aire > OE duility 
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quility may be, and in Fact have been as 
well, nay better ſecured, under friennial, 
nay annual Parliaments, than under Par- 
haments of a longer Continuance; and as 
for Strength abroad, (that is, national Cre- 
dit and Influence) it will depend on the 
Opinion foreign Nations have of our national 
Diſpoſitions, and the Unanimity of our Sen- 
timents, It muſt be chiefly determined 
therefore by their Knowledge of the real 
Senſe of the Nation. Now that can appear 
no Way ſo much as in the natural State of 
our Conſtitution, by frequent Elections; and 
when it does appear ſo, it muſt have another 
Kind of Effect than the bare Reſolutions of 
a ftale, miniſterial Parliament; eſpecially if 
it happens, as it may happen in ſome future 
Time, that the Senſe of the Nation ſhould 
appear to be different from the Senſe of ſuch 
a Parliament; and that the Reſolutions of 
ſuch a Parliament ſhould be avowedly dic- 
tated by Men, odious and hated, contemp- 
tible and contemn'd, both at home | 
abroad. 9 . 
But in the Suppoſition that ſome Incon- 
veniencies may ariſe by frequent Elections; 
( which is only allow d for Arguments. Sake) 
are ſuch Inconveniencies, and the trifling 
Conſequenees of them, to be ſet in the Ballance 
againſt the Danger of weakening any one 
Barrier of our Liberty? Every Form of 
Government hath Advantages and Diſad- 
2 | '— vantages 
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vantages peculiar to it. Thus abſolute M 
narchies ſeem moſt form'd for ſudden and 
vigorous Efforts of Power, either in attack- 
ing, or in defending; whilſt, in free 
Conſtitutions, the Forms of Government 
muſt be neceſlatily more complicated 
and flow ; ſo that in theſe, the fame Secre- 
cy cannot be always kept, nor the ſame 
Diſpatch always made, nor the the fame 
Steadineſs of Meaſures always purſued... 
"Muſt all theſe Forms, inſtituted, to preſerve 
the Checks and Controuls of the ſeveral Parts 
of the Confiitution on one another, and. ne- 
ceſſary by Conſcquence to preſerve the Li- 
| berty of the whole, be abandon'd therefore, 
and a free Conſtitution be deſtroy'd, for the 
Sake of fome b7tle Conveniency, or Expe- 
diency the more, in the Adminiſtration. of 
ublick Affairs? No certainly. We muſt, 
le our free Canſtitutiom, with the ſmall 
Defects belonging to it, or we muſt change 
it for an arbitrary Goverument, free perhaps 
from theſe Defects, but liable to more and 
to worſe. In ſhort, we muſt make our Op- 
tion.; and: ſurely this. Option is not hard to 
be made, between the real and permanent 
Bleſſings of Liberty, diffuſed through a 
_ whole Nation, and the fantaſtick and acci- 
dental Advantages, which they, who govern 
not the Body of. the People, enjoy under 
abſolute Monarchies. I will not multiply 
| Inſtances, though they crowd in upon me, 


and of Cæſar. What was the Conſe 


in Times of Danger and in great Exigencies 
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Two Councils were choſen arinually at Rome, 
and the proconſular Power in the Govern- 


ment of Provinces was limited to a Mar. 


Several Inconveniencies aroſe, no Doubt, 
from the ſtrict Obſervation of this Inſtitu- 
tion. Some appear very plain in Hiſtory ; 
and we may aſſure ourſelves that many Ar- 
guments of Convenzency; of Expediency, of 
preſerving the Tranquility of the City, and 
of giving Strength and Werght to the Arms 
and Counſels of the Commonwealth, were 
urged to prevail on the People to diſpenſe 
with theſe Inſtitutions, in Favour of Pompey 
uence? 
The Pyrates were extirpated, the Pace of 
Corn was reduced, Spain was held in Sub- 
jection, Gaul was conquer'd, the Germans 
were repulſed, Rome triumph'd, her Govern- 


ment flouriſh'd z but her Conftitution-was de- 
ſtroy'd, her Liberty was loſt. The Lawiof 
| Habeas Corpus, that noble Badge of Liberty, 


which every Subject of Britain wears, and 
by which he is diſtinguiſh'd ſo eminently, 
not from the Slaves alone, but even from the 
Freemen of other Countries; the Law of 
Habeas Cor pus, I ſay, may be attended per- 
haps with ſome little Inconveniencies, in 
Time of Sedition and Rebellion. The ſlow 
Methods of giving Maney, and the frist 


= Appropriations of it, when given, may be 


attended with ſome Inconveniency likewiſe, 


of 
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of the State. But who will plead for the 
Repeal of the Habeas Corpus AF; or who 
would not preſs for the Revival of it, if it 
ſtood ſuſpended for an indefinite, or even a 
long Term? Who will ſay that the Practice 
of giving Money without Account, or paſſing 
Votes of. Credit (by which the Purſe of the 

' People is taken out of the Hands of 2boſe, 
whom the People truſted; and put into the 
_ Hands of thoſe, ' whom they neither did, 
nor would have truſted ) who will ſay that 
ſuch a Deviation from thoſe Rules of Parlia- 
ment $ which ought to be deem'd-facr ed and 

- preſerved: inviolate, may be eſtabliſh'd, or 
ſhould not be oppoſed by all poſſible Means, 

x it waseſtahihbde 

If all this be as clear as T imagine it is; 
if the Objections to frequent Elections of - 
Parliaments do not lye; or, ſuppoſing them 
to lye, if the Danger on one Side outweighs 
vaſtly the ſuppoſed Inconyenieney on tlie 
_ other; nay, if Laus and Iſtitutions, not 
more eſſential to the Preſervation of Liberty 
than this antzent and fundamental Rule of our 
-* Conſtitution, be maintain d; and if all Men 
are forced to agree, (even they, who wiſh 
them perhaps aboliſh'd) that they ought to 
be maintain'd, for the Sake of preſerving 
Liberty; let me aſk again, how comes it to 
paäaſs that we obſerve fo great a. Difference be- 
_ , "tween the Sentiments and Reaſonings of 
. . Mankind about frequent Seffions of Parlia- 
3 : £ M 4 ment, 


- 
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ment, and frequent Parliaments; about the 
| Caſe now before us, and all the ozhers, that 
have been mention'd? The only Manner, 
in which I can account for ſuch an Inconſiſ- 
tency, is this. The Sight of the Mind dif- 
fers very much from the Sight of the Body, 
and its Operations are frequently the Reverſe 
of the. tber. Objects at a Diſtance appear 
to the former in their true Magnitude, and 
diminiſh as they are brought nearer. The 
Event, that created much Aſtoniſnment, In- 
dignation, or Terrour in Proſpect, creates 
leſs and leſs, as it approaches, and by the 
Time it happens, Men have familiarized _ 
themſelves with it. If the Romans had been 
told, in the Days of Auguſius, that an Em- 
peror would ſucceed, in whoſe Reign a 
Horſe ſhould be made Conſul, they would 
have been extremely ſurpriſed. I believe 
they were not ſo much ſurpriſed, when the 
Thing happen'd ; when the Horſe was Conſul. 
and Caligula Emperor. If it had been fore- 
told ta thoſe Patriots at the Revolution, who: 
remember d lang Parliaments, who ſtill felt 
the Smart of them, who ſtruggled hard for 
annual, and obtain'd with much Difficulty, 
at the End of five or fix Years, friennial 
Parliaments, that a Time . would come, 


when even the Term of triennial Parlia- | 


ments would be deem'd too ſhort, and a 

Parliament, choſen for three. Yegrs, would 

Chuſe itſelf for four more, and entail Fe: . 
| "5" 3" "op 
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mal Parliaments on the Nation; that this 

would happen, and the Fruits of their ho- 

neſt Labours be loſt, in little more than 
twenty Vears; and that it would be brought 


about, whilſt our Government continued on 


the Foundations they had then ſo newly laid ; 
if all this had been foretold at the. Time I 
mention, it would have appear'd improba- 
ble and monſtrous to the Friends of the Re- 
wolution, Yet it hath happen'd; and, in 
leſs than twenty Years, it is grown, or is 
growing, familiar to us. The uniform 
Zeal and Complaiſance of our Parliaments 
for the Crown leave little Room to apprehend 
any Attempt to govern without them; or to 
make them do in one Seſian the Work of 
| ſeven ; though. this would be extremely con- 
venient, no Doubt, a great Eaſe to future 
Minzſters, and a great Saving of Expence 
and Time to Country Gentlemen. But ſap- 
poſe, (for I defire it may be remember d 
that we reaſon hypothetically) ſuppoſe a 
Parliament ſhauld think fit to give, in the 
. firſt Seſfion, all the Money, all the Credit, 
and all the Powers, neceſſary for carrying on 
the Government, during 2 Years ; and 
then let thoſe Perſons, who will be ſhock'd 
at this Suppoſition, and yet deelare them- 
ſelves for ſeptennial Parliaments, lay their 
Hands on their Hearts, and conſider whe- © 
ther ſuch an Alteration of the Conſtitution 
might not grow familiar to them, and even 

Me. PT e 
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gain their Approbation. I think, it would 

do ſo. I am ſure, it might as reaſonably as 
the other. They would find the Eaſe, in 
one Caſe, of little Attendance, as much as 
that of diſtant Elections, in the other. The 
Arguments of Convenrency,” Expediency, pub- 


lick Tranqui #9, and Strength to the Go- 
' ernment, woulc 
if the Miniſters ſhould, ' by Miracle, make 


be juſt as well apply'd; and 


no very exorbitant ill Uſe of ſuch a Situation, 


| I doubt whether he, who ſhould plead for 
annual Parliaments then, would be much 


better heard by the fame Perſons than 
he, who pleads for frequent Elections 


of Parliaments, is now. But let not 


the Lovers of | Liberty, the Friends of 
our Conſtitution, reaſon in this Manner. 
Let them remember that Danger commences, 


When the Breach is made; not when the 


Attack is begun; that he, who neglects to 
ſtop the Leak, as ſoon as it is diſcover'd, in 
Hopes to ſave his Ship by pumping, when 
the Water guſhes in by Violence, deſerves to 
be drown'd ; and, to lay aſide Figures of 


Speech, that out Cunſlitution is not, like the 
Schemes of ſome Politicians, a Jumble of 


; 
* 


4 
4 


disjointed, incoherent Whimſies, but a noble 


and wiſe, Syſtem, the eſſential Parts of 
which are ſo proportion d, and fo intimately 


connected, that a Change in one begets a 


* 
298 


1 
5 
#%. + 
* 
„„ 
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Change in the whole that the ſequent E- 
leftions of Parliament are ws much an eſſen- 


* * 
* 
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tial Part of this Syſtem as the Frequent Sil. 


tings of Parliament; that the Work of the 


Revolution is imperfect therefore, and out 


future Security precarious, unleſs our antieni 
Conſtitution be reſtored, in this eſſential Part; 
and that the Reſtoration of it, in this Part, 
is one of thoſe Methods, by which alone 
the pernicious Deſigns of ſuch Men, as we 


have mention'd in a former Letter, if any 


ſuch ſhould be ever admitted into Power, 
(Enemies to the Conſtitution, under the Maſle 
"of Zeul for the Govrrument) may be de- 
hte, 0195 ne r of Ben 21 
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. V.V itution of the Britiſh Government 
_ . ſuppoſes our Kings may abuſe their Power, 


and our Repreſentatives betray their Truſt; 


and provides àgainſt both theſe Contingen- 

cies, as well as human Wiſdom can provide. 

+ # Here let us obſerve that the ſame Citution 
| S * 8 . 

3 W | "I 


. TXT E have obſerved already that the Con- 


os 


o 


| 
: 
| 
[| 
i 
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is far from ſuppoſing the People will 
— rs \ ant Fla and yet this Caſe is 
poſſible, no Doubt. We do not read, I 
think, of more than * one Nation, who re- 
fuſed Liberty, when it was offer'd to them; 
but we read of many, and have almoſt ſeen 
ſome, who loſt it through their own Fault, 
by the plain and neceſſary Conſequences of 
their own Conduct, when they were in full 
Poſſeſſion of it, and had the Means of ſe- 
curing it effectually in their Power. A wiſe 
and brave People will neither be cozen'd, 
nor bully'd out of their Liberty; but a wiſe 
and brave People may ceaſe to be ſuch ; oF 
may degenerate; they may fink into Sloth 
3 Luxury; they may reſign themſelves to 

a treacherous Conduct; or abet the Enemies 
of the Conſtitution, under a Notion of ſup- 
porting the Friends of the Government ; they 


want the Senſe to diſcern their Danger in 


Time; or the Courage to reſiſt, when it 
ſtares them in the Face. The Targuins were 
expelld, and Rome reſumed her Liberty. 
Ceſar was murder'd, and all his Race ex- 
tinct; but Rome remain'd in Bondage. 
From whence this Difference? + Meachiavel 
© ſhall account for it: In the Days of Tar- 
quin, the People of Rome were not yet cor- 
rupted. In the Days of Cæſar, they were 
moſt corrupt. A free People may be ſome- 
be Cappadocian:, vid. Strabo. Lib. 12. Libertaters 
repudiaverunt, ut quam /ibi dicerent intolerabilem. 3” 

+ Dieu na Lib. 1. c. 17. 


times : 
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times betray d; but no People will betray 
themſelves, and facrifice their Liberty, un- 
leſs they fall into a State of univerſal- Cor- 


ruption ; and when they are once fallen in- 
to ſuch a State, they will be ſure to loſe 


what they deſerve no longer to enjoy. To 


© what Purpoſe therefore ſhould our Conftitu- 
tion have ſuppoſed a Caſe, in which no Re- 
medy can avail ; a Caſe, which can never 
happen, till the Spirit, which form'd 255 
Conſtitution firſt, and hath preſerved it ever 


fince, ſhall be totally extinguiſh'd ; and till. 
it becomes an ideal Entity, like the Uzopia, 


exiſting in the Imagination, or Memory, 
no where elſe? As all Government 


fo all Government muſt end by the People ;. 


tyrannical Governments by their Virtue and 
Courage, and even free Governments by 


their Vice and Baſeneſs. Our Conſtitution, - 


indeed, makes it impoſſible to deſtroy Li- 
berty by any ſudden Blaſt of popular Fury, 


or by the Treachery of a few ; for thou 


the many cannot eafily hurt, they may 
eaſily fave themſelves. - But if the many 
will concur with the few ; if they will ad- 
viſedly and deliberately ſuffer their Liberty to 


de taken away by thoſe, to whom they de- 


legate Power to preſerve it; this no Confti- 
tution can 


even his own Theocracy 


How then ſhould our. human Conſti- 


tution 


t. God would not ſup- 
againſt the 

concurrent Deſire of the Children of Iſrael, 
bot gave them a King in his Anger. 
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tution of Government ſupport itſelf againſt 
ſo univerſal a Change, as we here ſuppoſe, 
in the Temper and Character of our People? 
It cannot be. We may give ourſelves a Ty- 
rant in our Folly, if we pleaſe. But this can 
never happen till the whole Nation falls into 
a State of political Reprobation. Then, 
and not till then, political Damnation will 
be our Lot. 

Let us deſcend into a greater Detail, in 
order to develope theſe Reflections fully, and 
to puſh the Conſequences of them home to 
ourſelves, and to our preſent State, They 
deſerve our utmoſt Attention, and are ſo far 
from being foreign to the Subject of theſe 
Eſſays upon Parties, that they will terminate 
in the very Point, at which we began, and 

wind up the whole in one important Leſſon. 
To proceed then; I ſay, that if the Peo- 
ple of this Iſland ſhould ſuffer their Liber- 
ties to be at any Time raviſh'd, or ſtolen 
from them, they would incur greater 
Blame, and deſerve by Conſequence leſs. 
Pity, than any enſlaved and oppreſs d People 
ever did. By how much rue Liberty (that 
is, Liberty ſtated and aſcertain'd by Law, in 
equal Oppoſition to popular Licence and ar- 
bitrary Will) bath been more boldly aflerted, . 
more wiſely or more/ ſucceſsfully improved, 
and more firmly eftabliſh'd in this, than in 
other Countries; by ſo much the more hea- 
vy would our 235 Condemnation prove in 1 
| Caſe, 
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Caſe, that is here ſuppoſed. The Virtue of 
our Anceſtors, to whom all theſe Advanta- 
es are owing, would aggravate the Guilt 
and the Infamy of their degenerate Poſteri- 
ty. There have beem Ages of Gold and of Sil. 
ver, of Braſs and of Tron, in our little 
World, as in the great World, though not 
in the ſame Order. In which of theſe Ages 
we are at preſent, let others determine. 
This, at leaſt, is certain, that in all theſe 
Ages Britain hath been the Temple, as it 


were, of Liberty. Whilſt her ſacred Fires 


have been extinguiſh'd in ſo many Countries, 
here they have been religiouſly: kept alive. 
Here ſhe hath her Saints, her Confeſſors, and 
a whole Army of Martyrs, and the Gates of 


ell have not hitherto prevail'd againſt her; 


ſo that if a fatal Reverſe is to happen; if 
Servility and Servitude are to over-run the 
whole World, like Injuſtice, and Liberiy is 


to retire from it, like AMiræa; our Portion 


of the abandon'd Globe will have, at leaſt, 
the mournful Honour, whenever it happens, 
of ſhewing her laſt, her parting Steps, 8 
The antient Britons are to us the Abori- 
gines of our Iſland. We diſcover little of 
them through the Gloom of. Antiquity, and - 
we ſee nothing beyond them. This hows - - 
ever we know; they were Freemen. Cæſar, 


who viſited them in an hoſtile Manner, but 


did not conquer them, perhaps was & beate 
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by them; Cæſar, I ſay, beſtows very libe- 
rally the Title 6f Kings upon their Chictf- 
tains, and the Compilers of fabulous Tra- 
ditions deduce a Series of their Monarchs 
from Samothes, a Cotemporary of Nimrod. 
But Cæſar affected to ſwell the Account of 
his Expedition with pompous Names; and 
theſe Writers, like thoſe, whom + Strabo 


* mentions, endeayour'd to recommend them- 


ſelves by publiſhing Romances to an ignorant 
Generation, inſtead of Hiſtories, Theſe 
ſappoſed Monarchs were the * Heads of lit- 
tle Clans; Reguli, vel melioris tiote Nobiles; 
and if our Iſland knew any Authority of the 
kingly Sort in thoſe Days, it was that of oc- 
caſſonal and temporary Monarchs, elected in 
great Exigencies, f communis Confilio, Suf- 


fragiis Multitudinis, like Cafffvellaunus in 


Britain, or Vercingetorix in Gaul; for, in 
ſome Caſes, Examples taken from either of 
theſe People will conclude for both. The 
Kings, who ruled in Britain, after the Ro- 
mans abandon'd the Ifland, in the Begin- 
ning of the fifth Century, held their Autho- 

rity from the People, and govetn'd under the 
Controul of national Aſſemblies, as we have 
great Reaſon to believe, and none to doubt. 
1 ſhort, as far as we can look back, a 


lawleſs Power, a Government by Will, ne- 
ver prevail'd in Britain. > 
I Geog. Lib. 11. : 


* 


® Sel. Anal. Anglo Brit. Lib. 2 cap. 3 Cand. 
I Cz/. de Bell. Gal. Lib. 5. G 79, Th | 
S 
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The Saxons had than: as 2 as ud 2: 
Britons, The Manner, in which they eſta» _ 
bliſh'd&+ themſelves, and the long Wars bey 1 
waged for and againſt the Britam, led to 
and maintain'd monarchical Rule amongſt 
them. But theſe Kings were in their firſt 
' Inſtitution, no Doubt, ſuch as Tacitus de- 
ſcribes the German Kings and Princes to 
have been; Chiefs, who perſuaded, - ra- 
ther than commanded ; and who were heard 
in the publick Aſſemblies of the Nation, ac- 
cording as their Age, their Nobility, their. 
military Fame, or their Eloquence gave them 
Authority. How many doubty Monarchs... 
in later and more polite Ages, would have. 
ſlept in Cottages, and have work d in Stalls, 

inſtead of inhabiting Palaces, and =p 
cuſhion'd up in Thrones, if this Rule of G. 
vernment had continued i in Force? But the 
Saxen Kings grew into Power in Time; and 
among them, as among other Nations, Birth, 
inſtead of Merit, became, for the Sake WE 
Order and T ranquility, a Title to the 
Throne. However, though theſe Princes 
might a e, wo were no by Pe N + 
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Syſtem of whoſe Government was upheld 
and carried on by a Gradation of popular Aſ- 
femblies, from the inferior Courts to the 
high Court of Parliament; for ſuch, or ve- 
ry near ſuch, was the Wittena-Gemote in 
Nature and Effect, whenever the Word 
Parliament came into Ule ? #Y | 
I be firſt Prince of the Norman Race was 
an abſolute Congueror, in the Opinion of 
ſome Men; and I can readily agree that he 
_ aſſumed, in ſome Caſes, the Power of a 
Tyrant. But ſuppoſing all this to be true in 
the utmoſt Extent, that the Friends of abſo- 
lute Monarchy can deſire it ſhould be thought 
- ſo; this, and this alone, will reſult from 
it; unlimited, or abſolute Monarchy, could 
never be eſtabliſh'd in Britain; no, not 
even by Congue/ſt. The Rights of the Peo- 
ple were ſoon re- aſſerted; the Laws of the 
Confeſſor were reſtored ; and the third Prince 
of this Race, Henry the firſt, covenanted in 
a ſolemn Speech to his People for their Aſ- 
fiſtance againſt his Brother Robert and the 
Normans, by promiſing that ſacred Charter, 
which was in other Reigns ſo often and ſo 
. ſolemnly confirm'd by engaging to maintain 
his Subjects in * their antient Liberties, to 
2 their Advice, and to rule them in 
Peace with Prudence and Mildneſi. 


i. 


—_— — 


* In antiquis veftris Lihertatibus. J eſtris inclinando Con- 
ſlits.” Conſultius & mitius, more manſueti Principis, Vid. 


Mat. Par. | | 
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I need not defend ine de Berticalers is 


ſhew the Perpetuity of free Government in 
Britain. Few Men, even in this Age, are 
ſo ſhamefully unacquainted with the Hiſtory - | 


of their Country, as to be ignorant of the 
principal Events and fignal Revolutions, 


which have happen'd ſince the Norman Ara. 
One continued Deſign againſt Liberty hath ' 


been carried on by various Methods, almoſt 


in every Reign. In many, the Struggles 


have been violent and bloody. But Liberty 


ſill hath triumph'd over Force, over Trea- + 


chery, over Corruption, and even under Op- 


preſſion. The Altars of Tyranny have been 
demoliſh'd as ſoon as raiſed; nay, een 


whilſt they were raifing ; and the Prieſts of 


that Idol have been hew'd to Pieces; ſo that 
J will affirm, without the leaſt A 
of being diſproved, that our Confiitution is 

brought nearer- than any ofher Conftitutror 


pprehenfion 


ever was to the moſt perfect Idea of a free 


| Syſtem of Government. One Obſervation 


only I will make, before 1 leave this Head, 


and it is this. The Titles of thoſe Kings, 
which were precarious, from Circumſtances 
of Times, and Notions that prevail'd, not- 
3 withſtanding the general Acauieſcence of 


the Nation to them, afforded ſo many Op- 


portunities to our Anceſtors of better ſecur- 
ing, or improving Liberty. They were not 
ſuch Bubbles as to alter, without mending 
the Government; much leſs to make Revo- 
. Na wmtions, 


will appear, upon due Conſideration, that 
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lutions, and ſuffer by them. They were 
not ſuch Bubbles as to raiſe Princes to the 


Throne, who had no Pretence to fit in it 


but their Choice, purely to have the Honour 
of bettering the Condition of thoſe Princes, 


without bettering their own in Proportion... 


If what I have been ſaying appears a little 
too digreflive from the main Scope of this 
Eſſay, I ſhall hope for Indulgence from this 
Conſideration, that the natural Effect of ſuch 
Reflections, as I have made and ſuggeſted, 
muſt be to raiſe in our Minds the honeſt Am- 
bition of emulating the Virtue and Courage 
of our Forefathers, in the Cauſe of Liberty; 
and to inſpire. a reaſonable Fear, heighten d 
by Shame, of loſing what they preſerved and 
deliver'd down to us, through ſo many Mix- - 
tures of different People, of Britens with 


- Saxons, of both with Danes, of all three 


with Normans, through ſo many Difficul- 
ties, ſo many Dangers, ſo-many Revolutions, 
in the Courſe of ſo many Centuries. 
There is another Reaſon to be given why 


& 


the People of this Iſland would be more in- 


excuſeable than any other, if they loſt their 
Liberty; and the opening and enforcing of 


this Reaſon will bring us fully into our Sub- 


I ſuppoſed juſt now that our Liberty might 
be raviſh'd, or ſtolen from us, but I think. 
that Expreſſion muſt be retracted ; ſince it 


our 
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our. Liberty e cannot be taken away b the 
Force, or Fraud alone of thoſe, Mo go- 
vern; it cannot be taken away, 'unleſs the 
People are themſelves Accomplices; and 
they, who ale Accomplices, cannot be faid 
to ſuffer by one, or the other. Some Na- 
tions have received the Yoke” of Servitude 
with little or no Struggle; but if ever it 
is impoſed upon us, we muſt not only hold 
out our Necks to receive it; we ma belp + 
to put it on. Now, to be paſive i in ſuch a 
Caſe is ſhameful ; but to be active is ſupreme 
and unexampled Infamy. In order to be- 
come Slaves, we of this Nation muſt be 
beforchand, what other People have been 
render'd by a. long Courſe of Servitude; 
we muſt become the moſt corrupt, moſt 
-profligate, the molt ſenſeleſs, the moſt ſer- p 
vile Natian of Wretches, that ever diſgraced 
Humanity; for a Force ſufficient to — . 


Liberty from us, ſuch as a great fanding 25 


Army is in Time of Peace, cannot be con- 
tinued, unleſs we continue it; nor can the 
Means, neceſſary to ſteal Liberty from us, 
be long enough employ d with Eſſect, unleſs 
wee give a Sanction to their Iniquity, and 

call Good Evil, and Evil Good. 
It may be ſaid that even the Friends of D 
berty have ſometimes different Notions a- 
bout it, and about the Means of maintain» 
ing, or promoting it; and therefore that 
even 11 . Nation may poſſibly; forme - 
REF {2.6 it e 
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Time or other, approve and concur in Mca- 
fures deſtructive of their Liberty, without 
any Intention io give it up, and much more 
without changing from the Character, which 
they have hitherto borne amongſt the Socie- 
ties of Mankind, to that infamous Character 
I have juſt now ſuppoſed. If this were true, 
it would only furniſh more Reaſons to be al- 
ways on our Guard, to be jealous of every 
extraordinary Demand, and to reject con- 
Nantly every Propoſition, though never ſo 
2 that had a Tendency to weaken 
the Barriers of Liberty, or to raiſe a Strengtng 
ſuperior to theirs. But I confeſs I do not 
think we can be led blindful fo far as the 
Brink of the Precipice. I know that all 
Words, which are Signs of complex Ideas, 
furniſh Matter of Miſtake and Cavil. We 
diſpute about Fuftice, for Inſtance, and fan- 
ey that we have different Opinions about the 
ſame Thing; whilſt, by ſome little Diffe- 
rence in the Compoſition of our Ideas, it 
happens that we have only different Opinions 
about different Things, and ſhould be of the 
lame Opinion about the fame Thing. But 

© this, I preſume, cannot happen in the Caſe 
before us. All Diſputes about Liberty in 
this Country, and at this Time, muſt be 
Diſputes fot and againſt the ſelf-ſame, fix'd - 
and invariable Set of Ideas, whatever the 
Diſputants on one Side of the Queſtion may 
1 pretend, in order to conceal what it is not 
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yet very ſafe to avow. No Diſputes can 
poſſibly ariſe from different Conceptions of 
any Thing ſo clearly ſtated, and ſo preciſely 
determined, as the fundamental Principles 
are, on which our whole Liberty reſts. 

If Liberty be that delicious and wholſome 
Fruit, on which the Britiſi Nation hath fed 
for ſo many Ages, and to which we owe | 
our Riches, our Strength, and all the Ad- 
vantages we boaſt of; the Britiſb Conſtitu- 
tion is the Tree, that bears this Fruit, and 
will continue to bear it, as long as we are 
careful to fence it in, and trench it round, 
againſt the Beaſts of the Field, and the In- 
ſects of the Earth. To ſpeak without a Fi- 
gure, our Conſtitution is a Syſtem of Govern- 
ment ſuited to the Genius of our Nation, 
and even to our Situation. The Experience 
of many hundred Years hath ſhewn that by 
preſerving this Conſtitution inviolate, or by 
drawing it back to the Principles, on which 


it was originally founded, whenever it ſhall 


be made to ſwerve from them, we may ſe- 
cute to ourſelves, and to our lateſt Poſterity, 


the Poſſeſſion of that Liberty, which Wwe 
have long enjoy'd, What would we more? 


What other Liberty than this do we ſeek ? 
And if we ſeek no other, is not this mark d 
dut in ſuch Characters as he, that runs, may 

read? As our Conſtitution therefore ought to 


be, what it ſeldom. is, the Rule .of Genern- 


ment ; ſo let us make the Conformity, or 


N4 Repugnancy . 
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Repugnancy of Things to this Conſtitution, 
the Rule, by which we accept them as fa- 
vourable, or reject them as dangerous to 
Liberty. They, who talk of Liberty in 
Britain on any other Principles than thoſe of 
the Britiſh Conſtitution, talk impertinentix 
at beſt, and much Charity is requiſite to be- 
- Heve no worſe of them. But they, who 
_ diſtinguiſh between practicable and imprac- 
- Ficable Liberty, in order to inſinuate what 
mean, (or they mean nothing) that the 
Liberty eſtabliſh'd by the true Scheme of our 
Confiitution is of the imprefticable Kind; 
and they, who endeavour, both in Specula- 
tion and Practice, to clude and pervert the 
Forms, and to ridicule and explode the Spi- 
tit of this Conſtitution; theſe Men are Ene- 
mies, open and avow'd Enemies, to it, and 
by Conſequence to Britiſb Liberty, which 
Cannot be ſupported on any other Bottom. 
Some Men there are, the Peſts of Society I 
think them, who pretend a great Regard to 
Religion in genera}, but who take every Op- 
- portunity of declaiming publickly againſt that 
2 em Y Religion, or at leaſt againſt that 
Burch. nr ee which is received in 
Britain. Juſt ſo the Men, of whom have been 


ſpeaking, affect a great Regard to Liberty 
in general, but they diſlike fo much the Syt- 
tem of Tiberiy eftabliſh'd in Britain, that 
they are inceſſant in their Endeavours to puz- 
zle the plaineſt Thing in the World, and 
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to refine and diſtinguiſh away the Life and 
Strength of our Conſtitution, in Favour of 
the little, preſent momentary Turns, which 
they are retain'd to ſerve. What now would 
be the Conſequence, if all theſe Endeavours 
| ſhould ſucceed? I am perſuaded that the 
great Philoſephers, Divines, Lawyers and 
Politicians, who exert them, have not yet 
prepared and agreed upon the Plans of a 
new Religion, and of new Cinſtitutions in 
Church and State, We ſhould find ourſelves 
therefore without any Form of Religion, or 
civil Government. The firſt. Set of theſe 
Miffionaries would take off all the Reſtraints 
of Religion from the Govern'd, and the lat. 
ter Set would remove, or render ineffectual, 
all the Limitations and Controuls, which 
Liberty hath preſcribed to thoſe that govern, 
and disjoint the whole Frame of our C 
tution. Entire Diſſolution of Manners, Con- 
fuſion, Anarchy, or perhaps abſolute Me- 
narchy, would follow; for it is poſſible, _ 
nay probable, that in ſuch a State as this, 


and amidſt ſuch a- Rout of lawleſs Savages, _ 


Men would chuſe this Government, abſurd 
as it is, rather than have no Government at 
all, „ 
But here again it may be ſaid, that as Li- 
berty is a Word of uncertain Signification, 
ſo is Conſtitution; that Men have taught the 
maoſt oppolite Doctrines, and pretended at 
leaſt to build them on the Principles of the 
R Conſtitutien; 
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Conſtitution ; that the Rule therefore of de- 
termining our Notions of Liberty, by the 
Principles of our Conſtitution, is no Rule, 


and we are by Conſequence juſt where we 


were before. But the Anſwer is ready. Tt 


is true that there were formerly Men, who 
perſiſted long in the Attempt to talk and 


and write that Chimera, call d Prerogati ve, 
into Vogue; to contend that it was ſome- 


thing real; a Right inherent in the Crown ; 
founded in the Confiitutiom of our Govern- 


ment; and equally neceſſary to ſup the 
juſt Authority of the Prince, and 5 


tect the Subject. How we had like to have 
-loſt our Liberty by the Prevalence of ſuch 


Doctrines, by the Conſequences drawn from 
them, and - Practices built upon them, 

hath been touch'd in the Deduction of the 
State of Parties. But happily this Kind of 


5 Frogreſſion from a free to a ſlaviſi Conſtitu- 


tion of Government was ſtop'd at the Revo- 
lution, and the Notions themſelves are fo ex- 
ploded in the Courſe of ſix and forty Years, 
that they are entertain'd at this Hour by no 
Set of Men, whoſe Numbers, or Importance, 


give them any Pretence to be reckon'd a- 


mong our national Parties. It is as true, 


that there are now Men, who purſue the ve- 
ry ſame Deſign by different Methods. The 
former attack d, theſe undermine our Liber- 


ty. The former were the Beaſts' of the 
Field, hinted at above 3 theſe are the * 5 
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of the Earth; and like other Inſects, though 
ſprung from Dirt, and the vileſt of the ani- 
mal Kind, they can nibble and gnaw, and 
poiſon ; and, if they are ſuffer'd to multiply 
and work on, they can lay the moſt fruitful 
Country waſte, Corruption and Dependency 
are their favourite Topicks. They pleadTor 
the ft as a laudable Expedient of Govyerns 
ment; and for the Ja, I mean corrupt, 
private Dependency, as an eſſential Part of 
our Con/titutton. When they have perplex d, 
as much as they are able, our Ideas of De- 
pendenty and Independency, they reaſon, if 
I- may give their Sophiſms ſo good a Name, 
as if the Independency of * Part of” the 
Legiſlature, of the King particularly, aroſe 
from the Dependency of the other Parts on 
that Part. Now, this is both falſe and ab- 
ſurd. It is falſe, becauſe the conſtitutional 
Tndependency of each Part of the Legiſlature 
ariſes from hence; that diſtin Rights, Pow- 
ers and Privileges ate aſſign'd to it by the 
Conſtitution. But then this Independency of 
one Part can be ſo little {aid to ariſe from the 
Dependency of another, that it conſiſts pro- 


| = py and truely in the free, unbiaſs d, unin- 


uenced, and independent Exerciſe of theſe 
Rights, Powers and Privileges, by each Part, 
in as ample an Extent. as the-Conffitution 
allows; or, in other Words, as far as that 
Point, where the Con/iztution ſtops this free 
- Exerciſe, * and ſubmits the Proceedings of 
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one Part, not to the private Influence, but 
to the publick Controul of the other Parts. 
Before this Point, the Independency of each = 
Part is meant by the Conſtitution to be abſo- 
lute. From this Point the conſtitutional De- 
fencyof each Parton the others commences. 

To talk of natural Independency belonging 
to the kingly Office, to an Houſe of Peers, 
or an Houſe of Commons, (the Inſtitutions of 
Art, not of Nature) is impertinent. It is 
abſurd, ' becauſe it abſolutely deſtroys the 
yery Thing it 1s advanced to eſtabliſh ; for 
if As Independency ariſes from the Depen- 
dencyof B, and B's Independency from the 
Dependency of A, then are A and B both 
dependent, and there is no ſuch Thing as 
conſtitutional Independency at all. The . 

Crown is the Source of Honours, and hath 
the Diſpoſal of publick Employments. This 
no Man diſputes ; nor would any Man, I 
believe, 2 about to alter. But will it follow 
that the conſlitutional Independency of the © 
King would be loſt, becauſe the Houſe of 
Commons give the Supplies, if he had not the 
Power of giving Part of this Money, in 
Places and Penfions, back again to the Mem- 
bers of that Houſe ?/ It would be eaſy for me 
to turn this whole profound Reaſoning into 
many, even ridiculous Lights; but the Sub- 

ject creates other Sentiments than thoſe of 


r 
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Mirth, ound FR Legick « em ployd abe 
It Slory a ludicrous, not a ſerious Treat- 
ment. I aſk Pardon for having faid fo much 
upon fo ſlight an Occaſion, and I proceed. 

Notwithſtanding all theſe Endeavours to 


puzzle our Conflitution, formerly in Favour 


of that Prerogative, by the Weight of which 
it muſt have been cruſh'd, and aQually at 
this Time in A of that Corruption and 
corrupt Dependency, by which it would be 
ſoon demoliſh'd.; the main Principles of the 
. Britiſh Conflitution are fimple, and obvious, © 
and fix d, as well as any Truths can be fix d, 

in the Minds of Men, by the moſt determi- 


nate An. e Conſtitution 


then affords an eaſy and unerring Rule, by 
which to judge of the State of our Liberty. 
The Improvement, or Decay of one denotes 
the Improvement, or Decay of the other ; 
and the Strength, or Weakneſs of one, the 
Safety, or Danger of the other. We cannot 
loſe our Liberty, unleſs we loſe our Conſtitu- - 
tion, nor loſe our Confiitution, unleſs we are 
Accomplices to the Violations of it; for 


this Conſtitution is better fitted than any, 


antient or modern, ever was, not only to 
preſerve Liberty, but to provide for its own 
Duration, and to become immortal, if any 
| Thing human could be ſo. 


Tan, SIR, Kc. 
11 
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LETTER XIII. 


SIR, 7 5 
VI UCH hath been faid occaſionally, 
IVI io the Courſe of theſe Letters, con- 
cerning the Beauty and Excellency of the 
Britiſb Conflitution. I ſhall make however 
no Excuſe for returning to the ſame Subject 
upon an Occaſion, which introduces it ſo 
naturally, and indeed ſo neceſſarily. No- 
thing can be more oppoſite to the profeſsd 


Deſign of theſe Writings; nothing of more 


real, and more preſent Uſe. Let me ſpeak 
plainly. We have been all of us, thoſe. of 
every Side, and of every Denomination, 
accuſtom'd too long to value ourſelves fooliſn- 
ly, or knaviſhly, on our Zeal for this, or 
that Party, or for this, or that Government; 
and to make a Merit of ſtraining the Conſti- 
tution different Ways, in order to ſerve the 
different Purpoſes of each. It is high Time 


we ſhould all learn, if that be till poffible, 


co value ourſelves in the firſt Place on our 
Zeal for the Conftitution ; to make all Go- 
vernments, and much more all Parties, bow 
to that, and to ſuffer that to bow to none. 
But how ſhall this Conſtitution be known, 
unleſs we make it the Subject of careful En- 


quiry, 
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quiry, and of frequent and ſober Reflection? 
Or unknown, how ſhall it become, what it 
ought to be, the Object of our Admiration, 
our Love and our Zeal? Many of thoſe, 
who reap the greateſt Advantages from it, 
paſs it by unregarded, with equal Folly and 
Ingratitude. Many take a tranſient, inatten- 
tive View of it. Many again conſider it in 
Part only, or behold it in a narrow, pedan- 
tick Light. Inſtead of this, we ſhould 
view it often. We ſhould pierce through 
the Form to the Soul of it. We ſhould con- 
template the noble Object in all its Parts, and 
in the whole, and render it as familiar to our 
intellectual Sight; as the moſt common ſen- 
ſible Objects are to our corporeal Sight: 
 ® Ovam illa ardentes Amores excitaret ſui, fi 


Vviaderetur? Well may it be allow'd me to 


apply to ſo glorious an Effort of human Wiſs⸗ 
dom what Tully ſays after Plato, in the Phe- 
drus, if I miſtake not, of Wiſdom herſelf, 
All publick Regiment, ſays Mr. Hooks, 
bath ariſen from deliberate Advice, Cunſul- 
tation and Compoſition between Men. The 
Propoſition is undoubtedly and univerſally 
true. It is as true in the Kingdom of Morec- 
co, as it is in the Kingdom of Britain; and 
the undeniable Conſequences, which flow 
from it, are obvious. We are not to won- - 
der however, if Men do not look up to this 
— —_—— ——— ——_———_——__—_—__—_—_—_—_—@_—_—__—_—_—  — — 
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Original of Government, nor trace theſe 
Conſequences from it, in moſt Countries: 
In the Inſtitution of Governments, too great 
Powers have been uſually given, and too 
great Confidence repoſed, either at firſt, 
or in Proceſs of Time. Theſe Powers have | 
ſubſiſted, have been confirm'd by more 
Time, and increaſed by the very Nature of 
Power, which is the propereſt Inſtrument of 
its own Propagation. Put the original Com- 
poſition, for Want of being expreſsd, or 
ſuthciently imply'd, or frequently recur'd to 
by, the Forms of the Government, hath 
been forgot, or hath grown ſo obſolete, that 
they, whoſe Intereft required that no ſuch 
Thing ſhould be believed, * have thought 
themiclvesat Liberty boldly to deny it; and 
not only ſo, but to ſuppoſe ſome other Origi- 
nal of Government. Strange Syſtems of 
Policy, and ſtranger of Religion, have been 
deviſed to ſupport and ſanctify theſe Uſurpa- 
tions. Educatien hath been ſet on the fame 
Side; and ſaucy Authority hath prevail'd 
againſt the cleareſt . of Nature, and 
the plaineſt Dictates of common Senſe. No 
Man, who hath read and look'd abroad in- 
to the World, and made a reaſonable Uſe of 
either, will think this too ſtrange to be true; 
fince there is no demonſtrated T1uth, (ſuch 
Truths I mean as are here ſpoken of) 'which 
may not be render'd, at leaſt, very proble- 
- matical-by omg oniform, .poſitive Contra- 
| | diction; 
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diction ; nor any demonſtrated Lye, which 
may not be render'd probable to many, and 
certain to ſome, by long, uniform, poſitive - 
Affirmation; according to a juſt Obſervation 
made by Father Paul ſomewhere or other, 
on Occaſion of Conflatitine's ſuppoſed Grant, 
and other Cheats of the Court of Rome. But 
we of this Country have been more happy. 
Our original Contract hath been recur'd to 
often, and as many Cavils as have been made, 
as many ſeſts as have been broke about this 
Expreſſion, we might ſafely defy the Aſer- 
tors of abſolute Monarchy and arbitrary Will; 
if there were any worth our. Regard, to 
produce any one Point of Time, fince 
which we know any Thing of our Conftitu- 
tion, wherein the whole Scheme of it would 
not have been one monſtrous Abſurdity, un- 
leſs an original Contract had been ſuppoſed. 
They muſt have been blinded therefore by 
Ignorance, or Paſſion, or Prejudiee, who 
did not always ſee that there is ſuch a Thing 
neceſſarily, and in the very Nature of our 
Conſtitution ; and that they might as well 
doubt whether the Foundations of an antient, 


ſolid Building were ſuited and proportion dd 


to the Elevation and Form of it, as whether 
our Conſtitution was eſtabliſh'd by Compoſition 
and Contract. Sure I am that they muſt be 

worſe than blind, if any ſuch there are, 

who do not confeſs at this Time, and under 
the preſent Settlement, that our Confiitution, 
FEY O is 
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is in the ſtricteſt Senſe a Bargain, a condi- 
tional Contract between the Prince and the 

People, as it always hath been, and ſtill is, 
between the repreſentative and collective Be- 


dies of the Nation, 5 8 
That his Bargain may not be broken, on 

the Part of the Prince, with the People, 
(though the executive Power be truſted to 
the Prince, to be exerciſed according to ſuch 
Rules, and by the Miniſtry of ſuch Offi- 
cers, as are preſcribed by the Laws and Cuſ- 


toms of this Kingdom) the /egrſlatzve, or 


preme Power, is veſted by our Conſtitution 
in three Eftates, whereof the King is one. 
Whilſt the Members of the otber tuo pre- 
ſerve their private Independency, and theſe 
Estates are conſequently under no Dependen- 
cy except that, which is in the Scheme of 
our Conſtitution, this Controul on the _fir/t 
will always be ſufficient ; and a bad King, 
let him be as bold as he may pleaſe to be 
thought, muſt ſtand in Awe of an honeſt 
 Parkament. © 3 HW 
That this Bargain may not be broken, on 


the Part of the repreſentative Body, with the 


collective Body of the Nation, it is not only a 
principal, declared” Right of the People of 
Britain, that the Election of Members to fit 
In Parliament fhall be free; but it hath been 
a principal Part of the Care and Attention of 
Parliaments, for more than three hundred 
Vears to watch over this Freedom, and to 
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ſecure it, by removing all Influence of the 
Crown, and all other corrupt Influence, from 
theſe, Elections. This Care and this Atten- 
tion have gone ſtill farther; They have 
vided, as far as they have been ſuffer 
2 6 by the conflitutional De 
one Heuſe iſe on the other, and of © 
e on Crown, that all ſuch Influence 
ſhould be removed from the Members, after _ 
they are choſen. Even here the Providence 
of our Conſtitution hath not ſtop'd. Leſt all 
other Proviſions ſhould be ineffectual to 
the Members of the Houſe of Commons 
out of this unconſtitutional D 
which ſome Men preſume with a 
matical Air of Triumph to fu 


/ » 


7 
ppoſe nece 


ry to ſu the conſtitutional Independency 
of the mw the Wiſdom of our Conſtitu- 


tion hath thought fit that the eſentatives 

_ of the People ſhould not have Time to forget 
that they No feb 7 that they are empower'd 
to act for tbe People, not  aggin/t them. In 

2 Word, our Conſtitution mitans that the 


Members of this Body ſhould be kept, as it 8 


Were, to their good | vir wn by the fre- 
ent Returns of new Eleions. Tt does all 

t a Conſtztution can'do, all that can be 
dts by legal Proviſions, to ſecure the Inte- 
reſts of the People, by maintaining the In- 
tegrity of their Truſt x Ts z and lf all this 
ſhould fail, it gives frequent Opportunities 
to the Poop to eure their Intereſts rhem- 

0 2 ſebees, 
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- elves, by mending their Choice of their 5 
Truſtees; ſo that as a bad King muſt ſtand 
in Awe of an honeſt Parliament, a corrupt 
Heuſe of Commons muſt ſtand in Awe of an 
boneſt People. | ew. e ee 
Between theſe wo Eſtates, or Branches 
of the /egiflative Power, there ſtands a third, 
the Houſe of Peers; which may ſeem in 
Theory, perhaps, too much under the In- 
fluence of the Crown, to be a proper Con- 
troul upon it; becauſe the ſole Right of 
creating Peers reſides in the Crown ; whereas En 
the Crown hath no Right to intermeddle in | 
the electing Commoners. This would be the g 
Caſe, and an intolerable one indeed, if the 
Þ Crown ſhould exerciſe this Right often, as it 
hath been exerciſed ſometimes with univerſal 
and molt juſt Difapprobation. It is poſſible 
too that this may come to be the Caſe, in 
ſome future Age, by the Method of electing 
| Peers to fit in Parliament, for ene Part of SME 
| the ſame Kingdom, by the frequent Tranſla- | {9 
tions of Biſhops, and by other Means, if wes | 
the Wiſdom and Virtue of the preſent Age, * 
and the favourable Opportunity of the pre- 15 
| ſent auſpicious and indulgent Reign do not 
prevent it. But in all other Reſpects the 85 
Perſons, who are once created Peers, and OL. 
their Poſterity, according to the Scheme of 1 
the Conſtitution, having a Right to ſit and 
debate, and vote in the Houſe of Peers, 
which cannot be taken frem them, except 
* : | by 
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by Forfeiture ; all * of the Kind 1 "Wa 


have mention'd ſeems to be again removed, 
and their Share in the Government depending. 
neither on the King, nor the People, they 
conſtitute a middle Order, and are properly 
Mediators between the other two, in the, 
Eye of our Conſtitution. | 

"Ii is by this Mixture of Monarchical, 4. 


: riſtocratical and Democratical Power, blen- 
ded 77 * in one Syſtem, and by theſe 


three Eſtates ballancing one another, that 
our free Conſtitution f Government bath been 
preſerved ſo long inviolate, or hath been 
brought back, after - having, ſuffer'd Viola- 
tions, to its original Principles, and been 
renew d, and improved too, by frequent and 
ſalutary Revolutions. It is by this, that 
weak 2580 wicked Princes have been oppoſed, 


reſtrain d, reform'd, puniſh'd by Parliaments; | 


that the real, and perhaps the doubtful, 
Exorbitancies of Parliaments have been re- 
duced by the Croun; and that the Heat of 
one Houſe hath been moderated, or the 


Spirit raiſed, by the Proceedings of the other. 


Parliament's have had a good Effect on the 


People, by keeping them quiet, and the 


People on Parliaments, by keeping them 
within 3 which they were tempted to 


tranſgreſs. A juſt Confidence in the ſafe, 


regular, parliamentary Methods of * [ 


ſing Grievances hath often made the freeſt, 


and not the moſt patient People on Earth, 
4 - . bear 


1 af N 


bear the cateſt Grievances much longer 
than People, held under ſtronger Reſtraints, 
and more uſed to Oppreſſion, who had not 
the ſame Confidence, nor the ſame Expec- 
tation, have borne even leſs. The Cries of 
the People, and the Terror of approaching 
Elections have defeated the moſt dangerous 

Projects for beggaring and enſlaving the Na- 
tion ; and the Majority without Doors hath 
obliged the Majority within Doors to truckle 
tothe Minority, In a Word, two Things 


may be faid with Truth of our Conſtitution, 


-which I think neither can, nor ever could be 
aid of any other. It ſecures Society againſt 
the. Miſeries, which are inſeparable from 
Forms of Government, and is liable as 


Fuſſe as poffible to the Inconveniencies, that 


- ariſe in nix d Forms. It cannot become un- 
eaſy to the Prince, or People; unleſs the 


250 univerſally corrupt. But theſe general 


Afﬀertions require to be a ale better er- 


plain d. 


ſuch as lodge the whole ſupreme Power, ab- 


ſolutely and without Controul, either in a f 


ful Perſon, or in the principal Perſons of 


the Community, or in the whole Body of the 
People. Such Governments are Govern- 


ments of arbitrary Will, and therefore of 
all fwegineble Ablurdities the moſt abſurd. 
VET 2 bey 


8 fly weak, or wicked; nor 
d, unleſs the latter be exceflively 


By fimple Forms of e 1 mean : 


Covernment whatever, they eſtabliſh what 


expoſed to arbitrary Will ſometimes, they 
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They ſtand in direct Oppoſition to the ſole 
Motive of Submiſſion to any Government 
whatſoever ; for if Men quit the State, and 
renounce the Rights of Nature, (one of 
which is, to be ſure, that of being govern d 
by their own Vill) they do this, that they 
may not remain expoſed to the arbitrary 

Will of other Men, the weakeſt to that of 


the ſtrongeſt, the few to that of the many. 


Now, in ſubmitting to any fingle Form of 


they mean 'to avoid, and for Fear of being 


chuſe to be govern'd by it always. Theſe Go- 


vernments do not only degenerate into Ty- 


ranny; they ate Tyrann 
ſtitution; and they 


_ in their very In- 
ſubmit- to them, 
are Slaves, not Subjetts, however the ſu- 


preme Power may be exerciſed ; for Tyranny 


and Slavery do not fo properly confiſt 3 in the 


Stripes, that are given and received, as in the 
Power of giving themat Pleaſure, and the Ne- 
ceſſity of receiving them, whenever: and for 


whatever they are inflicted. Abſolute Dema- 


. cracy may appear to ſome, in abſtracted Specu- 


lation, a leſs Deviation from Nature than Mo- 


 narchy, and more agreeable to Reaſon ; be- 
cauuſe here it is the Wil of the whole Commu-- 
. ity, that governs the 4whole Community, and 
| becauſe Reaſon does certainly inſtruct every 
Man, even from a Conſciouſneſs of his own. 
* a, the — Animi of the Latin 
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Writers, to truſt as little Power as poſſible to 
any other Man. But ſtill it muſt be con- 
feſs d, that if it be unſafe for a People ta 
truſt too much Power to a Prince, it is un- 
ſafe for them likewiſe to keep too much 
Power to themſelves. Abſolute Monarchy is 
Tyranny ; but abſoiute Democracy is Tyranny 
and Anarchy both. If Ariſtocracy be 
placed between theſe two Extremes, it is 
placed on a flippery Ridge, and muſt fall in- 
to one or the other, according to the natural 
Courſe of human Affairs; if the few, who 
govern, are united, into Tyranny, . perhaps, 
more ſevere than any other; if they are 
_ difunited, into Fa#ims and Diſorders, as 
great as thoſe of the moſt tumultuous De- 
_—_— OE OTE" 
From ſuch Obſervations, and many of 
the fame Kind and Tendencv, it hath. been 
concluded very reaſonably that the beſt Form 
of Government muſt be one .compounded 
of theſe three, and in which they are all fo 
temper'd, that each may produce the good. 
Effects, and be. reſtrain'd by the Counter- 
workings of the ether two, from producing 
the bad Effects, that are natural to it. Thus 
much is evident. But then how to fix that 
juſt Proportion of each, how to hit that 
happy Temperament of them all in one 
Syſtem, is a Difficulty that hath perplex d 
the wiſeſt Politicians, and the moſt famous 
Legiſlators. Let me quote one of the greateſt 
FT Ts 4 Writers 
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Writers of Antiquity + Tacitus acknow- 
ledges, in the fourth Book of his Annals, 


| what is here advanced; but he thinks ſuch a 


Conſtitution of Government rather a Subject 
of ſine Speculation, than of Practice. He 
thinks it much more likely that ſuch a Syſ- 
tem ſhould continue to be admired and praiſed 
in Idea, than eſtabliſh'd in Fact; and if it 
| happens ever to be eſtabliſh'd, he does not 
imagine it can be ſupported long. Not only 
the real Difficulties, which his Sagacity pre- 
ſented to his Mind, but his Reflections on 
the Conſtitution and Fate of the Roman Com- 
monwealth might lead Tacitus into this Deſ- 
pondency. But what the Refinements of 
Roman Policy could not do, hath been done 
in this Iſland, upon F oundations laid by the 


rough Simplicity of our northern Anceſtors. © 


It would be a curious and entertaining 
Amuſement, to reduce the Conſtitutions of 
the-Ro-m2n Government and of thoſe, which 
were form'd on the Ruins of that Empire, 
particularly of our cw0#, to their firſt Princt- 
ples; to obſerve in which they agree, and in 
which they differ, and the uniform or various 
Tendencies of each ; to mark the latent, as 
well as apparent Gusen of their Riſe and 
Fall; how well or how ill they were con- 
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trived for Triumphs abroad, or Peace at 
home; for vain Grandeur, or real Proſperi- 
ty; for reſiſting Corruption, or being ruin'd 
by it. Such an Analyſis and Enquiry would 
be, I imagine, not only amuſing, but uſeful: 


At leaſt, it would be more fo than any Rhap- 
ſody of general Reflections, huddled together 


with little Order, or Defign ; for theſe leave 


no ſyſtematical Impreſſions on the Mind; 


nothing but a Confuſion of Ideas, often 


F 


| Conſulare factum off, quam 


* Conſules tenuer e: Lib. Cap. 1. 


bright and glittering, ſeldom inſtructive. 
But a Work of this Kind would be too vo- 

luminous and too aſpiring for theſe little Eſ- 
ſays, and the humble Author of them. He 
will therefore keep to his Point, and content 
himſelf to make ſome of thoſe Obſervations 
alone, which ſeem proper to illuſtrate and 

prove what he hath advanced; that the Bri- 
fiſh Conſtitution is a plain and ſufficient Rule 


of judgment and Conduct to us in every 


Thing, that regards our Liberty; for preſerv- 
ing of ch os well as — — 2 
Duration, it is better fitted than any other. 
There was ſo great a Mixture of monar- 
chical Power in the Roman Commonwealth, 
that + Livy dates the Original of Liberty 
from the Expulfion of the Targuins, rather 
becauſe the conſular Dignity was made an- 


+ Libertatis Originem inde Magis, quia annuum Imperium 
nad diminutum qyicquam fit ex 
Regia Poteſtate, numeres. — Jura, 'omnia inſignia pri- 


nual. 


nual, — egal Power had ſuf- 
fer d any Diminution in . Change. The 
dictatorial Power, the moſt abſolute: that 
can be imagined, was introduced in eight 

or at fartheſt in eleven Years afterwards, ad 
may therefore be reckon'd cozval with the 
Commonwealth; and whatever Diminution 
either this, or the conſular Power might ſuf- 
fer, the Axes and the Rods were terrible to 
' the laſt ; eſpecially when they were carried 
before a Di&ator, for whom the Tribunes 

. of the People were not a Match, as they 
were for the Conſuls. But though there were 
| three Sorts of Power exetciſed, there were 
but #2 Orders, or | Eftates, eſtablih'd in 
this Commonwealth; the Patricians and 
the Plebeians; and the ſupreme Power was 
divided accordingly between the Senate and 
the collectbive, not a repreſentative, Body of 
the People. Theſe two Orders, or Eſtates, 


had frequent Conteſts, and well they might, 


fince they had very oppoſite Intereſts. +_ 
Agrarian Laws, for Inſtance, began to be 
promulgated. within three and twenty Years, 
and continued to the End of the Common- 
_ wealth to produce the ſame. Diſorders. _ How 
inconfiſtent, indeed, was that Plan of Go- 
vernment, which required ſo much hatd Ser- 
vice of the Pater. h which, having. them 


— — 
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ſo much Power in the Diſtribution of Pœwer, 


left them ſo little Property in the Diſtribu- ' 


tion of Property ! Such an Inequality of 


Property, and of the Means of acquiring it, 


cannot ſubſiſt in an equal Commonwealth ; 
and I much apprehend that any near Ap- 
proaches to a Monopoly of Property would 
not be long endured even in a Monarchy, 
But I return to my firſt Obſervation, 


Though the Romans made frequent Ex- . 


perience of the crue] Miſchiefs, and even 
extreme Danger to Liberty, which attended 


_ almoſt every Variance of the ww Eftates, 


yet did they never fall upon any ſafe, or ef- 
fectual Method of preventing theſe Diſputes, 


or of reconciling: them, without Violence. 
The old Expedients alone ſubfiſted ; and 


ſurely they were not only violent, but extra- 
conſtitutional. When the Senate was inflexi- 


ble, the People had immediate Recourſe to 


Sedition. When the People was refractory, 


the Senate had Recourſe to a DiJator. 


The latter had an Approbation, which 


could not be given to the former, and was a 


legal Inſtitution ; notwithſtanding which I 


make no ſcruple of ſaying that it was, at 


leaſt, as inconſiſtent with a free Conſtitution 

of Government as the former. Sedition was 

temporary Anarchy. A Dictator was a Ty- 

rant for fix Months, unleſs he thought fit to 

abdicate ſooner. The Constitution was ſuſ- 

pended, and endanger'd by both. It might 
* 


have 


Ca 


have been deſtroy'd by the Exceſſes of one. 
It was deſtroy'd by the bare Duration of 


the other. If the Romans had annually 


elected out of their Tribes a certain Number 


of Men to repreſent the People inſtead of de- 


pending on their Tribunes ; (a Sort of bully- 


ing Magiſtracy, and often a very corrupt 


one) and if this repreſentative Body had 


been one Eftate, and had acted as ſuch, the 
Place of a 7h:rd Eftate, and have been ſafe- 


Conſuls might very well have ſupply'd the 


ly truſted, even more independently of the 


Senate than they were, with the executive 
Power, But the Want of a third Eftate in 


the Roman Syſtem of Government, and of 
a repreſentative Body, to act for the collective 
Body, maintain d one perpetual Ferment, 
which often encreaſed into a Storm, but 


never ſnbſided into a Calm. The State of 
Rome, and of the greateſt Men in that Com- 


monwealth, would have deſerved Pity rather 


than Envy, even in the beſt Times, if their 
defeftive Conſtitution had not made ſuch a 
State of * Trouble and Tumult the Price 
they paid for the Maintenance of their Li- 
berty. But this was not the whole Price. 
Whilſt Rome advanced triumphantly.in con- 


mo — 
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quering the Vorid, as her Orators, Poets z 


and Hiſtorians have expreſs'd "themſelves ; 
that is, a few Nations round the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and little more; her Citizens 
turn'd againſt one another thoſe Weapbns, 
which were put into their Hands againſt the 
Enemies of Rome. Mutual Proſcriptions 
and bloody Maſſacres follow d; each Party 
triumph d in its Turn; they were more ani- 
mated and better diſciplined by their Con- 
teſts ; both grew ſtronger ; the Commenwealth 
alone grew weaker ; and Pompey and Cæſar 
finiſh'd the laſt tragical Scene, which Ma- 
rius and Sylla began. In fine, the Roman 
Commenwealth would have been diſſolved 


much ſooner than it was, by the Defects 1 


have mention'd, which many Circumſtances 


concur'd to aggravate, if ſuch a Spirit of 
Wiſdom, as well as Courage, and ſuch an 


Enthuſiaſm for the Grandeur, the Majeſty, 


and the Duration of their Empire. had not 
poſſeſs d this _— as never pofleſs'd any 


other. When this Spirit decay'd, when this 
Enthuſiaſm cool'd, the Conftitution could 
not help, nay work'd againſt itſelf. That 
diftatorial Power, on which the Senate had 


always depended for preſerving it, com- 


pleated the Ruin of it, in the Hands of Cz- 
| far ; and that #ribunitial Peer, to which 


the People had always truſted the Defence 


of their Liberty, confirm'd their Slavery, 
in the Hands of Augufius. his 
''-Tam,.S 1 R, it 
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5 Government, were avoided in ſome of thoſe, 


properly and ſtrictly a northern Nation, 
more than the Huns and the Alans, thoug 


SIR, | LOR. | 
HE Deſects, which I PE ſumed 
to cenſure in the id them grit 


that were eſtabliſh'd on the of that 
Empire, by the northern Nations and the 
Gotbs; 8 I ſuſpect that the Goths were not 


agh 


they have been often confounded, Ka I 
believe by myſelf. Let us caſt our IO 
Spain and France. 

We cannot arrive, as far as my ſcanty 
Knowledge informs me, at any particular 


and authentick Account of the Scheme of 


that Government, which the Feftern Goths 
eſtabliſh'd, when, driven out of Gaul by the 


Franks, they drove the Vandals and the 


Alans out of Spain; nor diſtinguiſh very 
accurately between ſuch Inſtitutions as were 
Parts of the original, Gothick Plan, and 
ſuch as were introduced into the ſeveral 
Kingdoms, that form'd themſelves on the 


Re. Conqueſt of the Country by the Spa- 


niards from the Arabs and Moors. The Ori- 
riginal of the Cortes * is quite in 


g the 
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the Dark, as we are aſſured hy a very * induſ- 
trious Enquirer and judicious Writer. Thus 


much however we may aſſert; that the G- 


thick Kings were at fiſt elect ive, and always 
limited, even after they became hereditary ; 
and that the Cortes, whenever it was eſta- 


bliſh'd, was an Aſſembly, that may be more 


truely compared to a Britiſh Parliament 


than the Aſſembly of the Eftates of France | 
could ever pretend to be. Churchmen had 


wriggled themſelves into a Share of temporal 
Power among the Gorhs, as they did in 


every Country, where they were admitted to 


preach the Goſpel, though without any Au- 
thority from the Goſpel ; ſo that the Cortes 
conſiſted of Prelates, as well as Dukes, 
Mafters .of Orders, Earls and Ricoſhomes, 
who compoſed the whole Body of the No- 
bility; and of the Procurators of the Com- 
mens; that is, of the Citizens and Burgeſſes, 
choſen by the Cities and Boroughs to repre- 
ſent and act for the ole Body of the Com- 


mont. To preſerve the Independency of this 


Aſſembly, theſe Procurators were to be paid 
by the Corporations, for which they ſerved ; 
the King was to give no Office, or Salary 
to any of them; nay, a * Reſumption of Re- 
wards, granted to Members of the Cortes, 


was once at leaſt debated, if not enacted. 
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In ſhort, be was not to name their Profidatt, 


nor even ſend Letters unopen'd to any of them. 


No Money could be raiſed on the Subjectz, 
without the Conſent of this Afembly ; and 
it was a ſtanding Maxim, or Order, that 
Redreſs of Grievances ſhould precede the 


Grants of Supplies. Such a Frame of Go-- 


vernment as this ſeems built for Duration ; 
and in Fact, if it had not been undermined, 
it could not have been demoliſh'd. The 
Manner, in which it was both undermined 
and demoliſh'd totally at laſt, deſerves the 
Attention of every Man in Britain. It was 
undermined by the Influence of the Court 


too much connived at and too long tolerated, 


on the Members of the Cortes. Profiitute 


not, as well as in ours, to maintain that the 
neceſſary Independency of the Prince could 
not be ſupported, without allowing a corrupt 
Dependency of the Cortes on him ; and they 
had, in thoſe Days, ſuch Succeſs in Caftzte, 
as we ought to hope they will never obtain 
in Britain. When corrupt Majorities were 
thus ſecured, Pretences were not wanting, 


nor will ever be ſo, fer making Con- 


ceſſions to the Crown, r t to the Spi- 
of the Conftitution, nl even inconſiſtent 
with the Forms of it. Such Pretences, 


however plauſible, would not have been ad- 
mitted by Men zealous to preſerve their Li- 


berty ; becauſe any real Danger, remote as 


Wretches were found in thoſe Days, I doubt 
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well as immediate, to a free Conſtitution 
would in their Ballance outweigh all Conſi- 
_derations of real Expediency, and much 
more all the frivolous Pretences of that Kind: 


But the Members of the Cortes were no 
longer ſuch Men, when Caftile loſt her Li- 
berties under Charles the fifth. The Cuſtom 


of bribing the Repreſentatives of the Com- 


mont, by Gifts and Promiſes, and ſo ſecuring 


a Majority to the Court, had long prevail'd, 
as we have juſt now ſaid; and after that, it 


is not to be wonder'd at if Exciſes, given for 


eight Years only, became perpetual ; if Mo- 

was granted before Grievances were re- 
dreſs d; and if the Precedent, ſet in the 
Time of Henry the ſecond, was follow'd in 
all ſucceeding Reigns. The Cortes gave this 
Prince a Supply, for making War on the 
Moors; but the + Sum being repreſented by 
the Court to be inſufficient for the Service, 
it was carried that, in Caſe of a Deficiency, 
the King might raiſe, without calling a 
Cortes, the Money neceſſary to make good 
that Deficiency. This Vote of Credit gave 
an incurable fatal Wound to that Conſlitu- 
tion. I call it a Vote of Credit, though the 
Powers it gave ſeem. to be leſs than thoſe, 
which are given by ſome modern Votes of Cre- 
dit ; for ſurely there is a Difference, and not 
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a ſmall one, between à Powet to raiſe Mo- 
ney, directly on the People, for a Service 
known, and already approved, and provided 
for in Part, by their Repreſentatives, and a 
Power to borrow Money, on the ' national 
Credit, for Services unknown, and to lay the 
Nation under an Obligation of paying for 
that, which it is poſſible their Repreſenta- 
tives may diſapprove. | * 
This Precedent having been made, in Fa- 
vour of one King, and in one particular Con- 
juncture, it became a prevailing Argument, 
in Favour of every other King, and in every 
other Conjuncture; for though it may be, 
nay mult be, in the vaſt Variety of Charac- 
ters, and of Conjunctures, prudent and juſt 
to grant, in Favour of /ome Princes, and up- 
on ſome Occaſions, what it would be neither 
prudent, nor juſt to grant, in Favour of 
other Princes, and upon other Occafions ; 
yet ſuch is the Merit of every Prince, who 
fills a Throne, or rather ſuch is the ſervile 
Adulation paid to Power, in what Hands 
ſoever it be lodged, that general and almoſt 
univerſal Experience ſhews this Rule, which 
no Man of Senſe would break in the Manage- 
ment of his private Intereſts, abſolutely re- 
_ verſed in the Management of the moſt im- 
portant, national Triterefts. The Inference 
to be drawn from hence is plainly this; that 
the Inconveniency, or Danger of refuſing to 
every Prince, and in every Conjuncture, ſuch _ 
” 3 Things 
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Things as are inconſiſtent with the Conſtitu- 
tion of a free Government, muſt be always 
leſs than the Inconveniency, or Danger of 
granting them to any Prince, and in any 
Conjuncture. 
Let me add this farther Obſervation, which 
preſents itſelf ſo naturally after the former. 
Though it be proper, in all limited Monar- 
chies, to watch and guard againſt all Con- 
ceſſions, or Uſurpations, that may deſtroy 
the Ballance of Power, on which the Pre- 
ſervation of Liberty depends; yet is it cer- 
tain that Conceſſions to the Crown from the 
other, conflituent Parts of the Legiſlature are 
almoſt alone to be fear d. There is no Dan- 
ger that the Crown ſhould make them to the 
olbers; and on this Head the People may 
very ſafely truſt to thoſe, who wear it, and 
thoſe, who /erve it. The Nobility will not 
make them to the Commons, without great 
Struggles, which give Time for Interpoſi- 
tions ; nor the Commens to the Nobility. But 
both may be eaſily induced to make them to 
the Crown. The Reaſons of this Difference 
are obvious enough ; for, firſt, a King is 
really nothing more than a ſupreme Magi- 
firate, inſtituted for the Service of the Com- 
munity, which requires that the executive 
Paver ſhould be veſted in a ſingle Perſon. 
He hath, indeed, a Crown on his Head, a 
Scepter in his Hand, and velvet Robes on his 
Back, and he fits elevated in a 7 — 14 
whilſt 
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whilſt others ſtand on the Ground about 
him; and all this to denote that he is a 
King, and to draw the Attention and Reve- 
rence of the Vulgar, Juſt ſo, another Man 
wears a Mitre on his Head, a Crofier in 
his Hand, and /awn Sleeves, and firs in a 
purple Elbow-Chair, to denote that he is a 
Biſhop, and to excite the Devotion of the 


M.iultitude, who receive his Benediction very 


thankfully on their Knees, But ſtill the King, 


as well as the Biſhop, holds an Office, and 


owes a Service, Officium eft imperare, non 
Regnum. The King, when he commands, 


diſcharges a Trat, and performs a Duty, as 


well as the Subject, when he obeys. Not- 
withſtanding which, Kings are apt to ſee 
themſelves in another Light, and Experience | 
ſhews us that even they, who made them 
what they are, are apt to take them for what 
they are not. From hence it happen'd in 
Spain, and may happen poſſibly in other 
Countries, that the Kings, inſtead of being 
fatisfy'd with, and thankful for the Dignity, 
Honour, Power and Wealth, which they 
poſſeſsd in ſo eminent a Degree above all 


monweal 


other ä and Members of the Com- 


repined at their being poſſeſs d 
of no more. What they had, was given 


them by the Conſtitution; and what they 


had not, was reſerved by the ſame Authority 
to the Nobility, and to the Commons. But 
they proceeded, and their Sycophants. rea; 
Ro F3 . mY. 
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ſon'd, as if the ſole Power of the Govern- 

| ment, and the whole Wealth of the Nation, 
I belong'd of Right to them, and the Limita- 
tions of the Monarchy were ſo many Uſur- 
tions on the Monarch. In the ſecond 
lace, beſides this conſtant Deſire of encroach- 
ing, there is another Reaſon why Conceſſions 
fo the Crown are more to be guarded againſt 
than others, in limited Monarebies. The 
regal Power reſides in cue Perſon. Ihe 
other Shares of the ſupreme Power are aſ- 
fign'd to Bodies of Men. From hence it fol- 
lows that the Intercſt of the King, and the 
Intereſt of the Crown, cannot well be divi- 
ded in the Mind of a Prince; whereas the 
Intereſt of each Individual may be diſtin- 
guiſh'd from the Intereſt of the Nobility, or 
of the Commons, and ſtill more from that of 
the Nation, in the Minds of thoſe, who 
compoſe an Houſe of Peers, or who are 
Repreſentatives of the People. A King can- 
Not be tempted to give up the Intereſt of the 
Crown, becauſe he cannot give up this pub- 
lick Intereft, without giving up his private 
Intereſt; whereas the Members of ſuch A 
 ſemblies may promote their private Intereſt, 
by ſacrificing to it that of the Publick. de- 
veral other Reaſons might be inſiſted upon, 
to eſtabliſh the Truth of the Obſervation we 
have made, and to ſhew how unfairly they 
argue, who all along ſuppoſe that the In- 
dependency of the Crown may as ca ſily . 
| d loſt, 
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| loſt, and the Ballance of Power be deſtroy'd 
on that Side, by Concefions from the Prince, 
and Uſurpations on him, as the Independency 
of the Lads, or Commons, may be loſt, and 
the Ballance of Power be deſtroy'd on that 
Side, by Conceſſions to the Prince, and by 
his U/urpations. Such Reaſons, for Inſtance, 
might be drawn from the Difference of that 
Influence, which the Crown hath on the 
other Eflates, and which the other Eſtates 
have on the Crown; as well as from the 
Difference of the Pretences, which may be 
urged on Behalf of the Crown, or of the 
Nobility, or Commons, to obtain ſuch Conceſ- 
fions; for ſuppoſing them all coequal, as 
Parts of the Legiſlature, yet if it be conſi- 
der'd that the executive Power is ſolely in 
the Crown ; that the Diſpoſition of publick - 
Money, as well as publick Employments, is a 
Part of tis Power; that this Power is in 
continual Exerciſe, and may immediately 
affect, more or leſs, at one Time or at ano- 
ther, every particular Man, Peer as well as 
Commoner; whereas the other Powers are 
exerciſed occaſionally, are continued or ſuſ- 
pended, in great Meaſure, at the Will of the 
Prince, and are employ'd chiefly in Matterg 
of general, not particular Concern ; in fine, 
if it be confider'd farther, that the Powers 
exerciſed by Aſſemblies of Peers and Com- 
moners, whether theſe Aſſemblies be regarded 
as Parts of the Legiſlature, as the great 
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Councils of the Nation, or as the Judges and 
Proſecutors of enormeus Offenders, are few 
and ſimple, directed to notorious e. 


conducted by Rules always known, always 
the fame, and always ſufficient to theſe Pur - 
pofes; whereas the Branches of executiv- 
Power are numerous and complicated, the 


Rules various, and the Purpoſes often un- 


known, often contingent ; ſo that it may be- 
come difficult to judge either of the Utility 
of the Purpoſes, or of the Sufficiency of the 
Powers; if all theſe Things be conſider d, I 
ſay, we ſhall not be at a Loſs to determine 
on which Side the Danger to Liberty, in a 
limted Monarchy, lies; and whether Con- 
ceffions to the Crown, in Prejudice of the Con- 
tution, are not more likely to be made, 


than Conceſſions from it. 


Happy had it been for the People of Ca 
tile; if they had ſeen this Danger in Time, 
and had remedied, whilſt the Remedies 
were in their Power, thoſe Defects in their 
Genſlitution, whatever were, which 
gave their Kings by Degrees ſuch an Influence 
over the Cortes, as overturn'd at laſt the 
whole Conflitution, and gain'd to the German 
Race, that hegan to reign in Charles the fifth, 


(for his Father Philip is ſcarce to be reckon'd) 
ſuch an abſolute Power as the Gotbick Kings 
had never been able to obtain. T "an. 
Charles the fifth was'a very able Prince, yet 
the Honour, (for ſuch it will be — by 
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ſome Men) or more truly the Infamy, of 
enſlaving Caſtile muſt not be aſcribed to his 
ſuperior Capacity, nor to that of bis Mini- 
flers. Had he been the meereſt Tool, a 
Thing of Straw, but ſomething leſs than a 
Scarecrow, and unable to protect the Pro- 
perty of his Subjects; he might ſtill have 
taken their Liberties from them, in that 
Conjuncture, as he did moſt effectually. 

Corruption was eſtabliſh'd ; a Majority of the 
Cortes was bribed ; the Nobility was detach'd 
from the common Intereſt by Titles, Places, 
Penfions, and Grants; and the Clergy in ge- 
neral, for Exceptions there were, took no 


farther Share in it than particular Piques, or | 


ſome inditect and fleeting Conſiderations, in- 
ſpired them to take. The Nation faw itſelf 
betray'd, and the Commons proteſted loudly 
againſt the Proceedings of their Repreſenta- 
tives. But this was the very Point, for 
which the Enemies of the Caſtilian Conſti- 
tution waited; and as ſoon as a Pretence for 
employing Force was given them, they muf- 
fled themſelves up in that threadbare Coat of 
Zeal for the Government, and ſtab'd their 
Country to the Heart; An Ordinance of the 
Cortes had been made, about a hundred 
Years before, againſt increaſing the fanding 
Forces of the Kingdom to more than 400 
Soldiers in Garriſons, and 1500 Ginets. 
This Ordinance had not been very well ob- 
ſerved. The long Wars with the Moors made 
LV Armies 
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Armies often neceſſary, when there was no 
actual War. The Danger of being invaded 
by the Moors, (for every Mooriſb King was 
deem'd a Pretender to the Throne ) might 
ſerve to make them ſo repreſented; and when 
this Reaſon fail'd entirely, as it did by the 
Conqueſt of Granada, the laſt Poſſeſſion of 
theſe People in Spain, Pretences for keeping 
Armies on Foot were till to be found. 
There were ſtill Moor:/b Factions; the new 
Chriſtians were Moors in their Hearts; a- 
mongſt the old Chriſtians there were ſeveral, 
who favour'd them; the People were not to 
be truſted with their own Preſervation. - 
Chievres, the rapacious Miniſter of Charles 
tbe fifth, and his Fourneymen ( for ſo were 
thoſe Spaniards call'd, according to Dr. v if 
des, who did not care how much their Coun- 
try was plunder'd by Foreigners, provided 
they ſhared the Spoils) Chzevres, I fay, and 
his 7eurneymen, a real Faction, and perhaps 
not a great one, were the faſt Friends of the 
Government, The Reſt of the Nation were 
open, or fecret Enemies. According to this 
excellent Logick, the former were to be pro- 
tected in blundering, for they were guilty of 
that too, as well as in plundering ; and the 
latter were to be oppreſs d for complaining. 
The Nation was ſacrificed to a Faction, and 
an excellent Conflitution deſtroy'd, in Favour 
of a profiigate Government, This Deſtruc- 
tion however would not have been ſo eaſily 
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accompliſh'd, nor would Caſtilians alone 
have enſlaved Ca/tile to a foreign Race, after 
aſſerting their Liberty ſo often, and fo boldly, 
againſt Princes of their own Country, if two 


other Circumſtances had not concur'd. Fer- 


dinand had conquer'd Navarre, and a regu- 
lar, diſciplined Army defended that Conqueſt 
againſt the French. This Army, which 
was at Hand, march'd into Ca/tile, defeated 
the Commons, and extinguiſh'd Liberty in 
a Country, where it had been long declining. 
The Nobility was detach'd from the Com- 
mons by Grants of Land, amongſt other 
Conſiderations, as I ſaid above; and the 
Commons renew'd their Conteſt on this 
Head, perhaps unjuſtly, to be ſure very 
unſeaſonably. The Commons however were 
juſtify'd for taking Arms, in the Opinion of 
the Nobility, and even in that of Adrian, 
who govern'd during the Abſence of Charles, 
whoſe Preceptor he had been; for, zh:s 
honeſt Man, (too honeſt to be long endured 
on the Papal Throne, where he was after- 
wards placed, ) affirm'd that all the Troubles 
of Caſtile were cauſed by the King, and by 
his covetous and tyrannical Miniſters. The 
Conduct of the Commons, upon this great 
Occaſion, was in many Inſtances raſh and 
violent, as well as ill adviſcd and weak. But 
they were tumultuoys Aſſemblies driven into 
Deſpair ; and the, Nobility, who might have 
had great Sway amongſt them, and * 

have 
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have hel p'd to late their Fire, and to 
keep re. ſober, help'd on the contrary to 
cas 4 them mad, gry th by neglecting them, 
or by taking Part againſt them, till it was 
too late; and then complain'd of their being 

mad, with as ill a Grace as the principal 
Men of Rome, who 3 corrupt that 
People, complain'd of their — 
and aſſign d it as a Reaſon for depriving them 
of their Liberty. 

There cannot be a greater Soleciſin in Po- 
liticks than that of a Nobility, under monar- 
chical Government, who ſuffer the Liberty 
of the Commons to be taken away. In Arij- 
tocracies, the Nobility get whatever the 
Commons loſe ; but in Monarchies, the Crown 
alone is the Gainer, and the certain Conſe- 
quence of their helping to enſlave the Com- 
mons, muſt be that of being enſlaved them- 
ſelves at laſt, How, indeed, ſhould it be 
otherwiſe ; ſince the Liberty of the Commons 
cannot be taken away, unleſs the Conſlitu- 
tion be firſt broken; and ſince neither the 
Peers, nor any one elſe can hold their Privi- 
leges or their Properties, by a better Tenure 
than that of arbitrary Will, when the Con- 
/litution is once broken? Was it poſſible to 
doubt of this Truth, we might find the Proof 

of it, without going out of the Countr 
were we are; I mean Spain. Amongſt al 
the ſurprizing Phenomena, which have ap- 
appear d in the World af late Years, there 
are 
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are none, that have ſtruck Mankind with 
more Aſtoniſhment, than thoſe Inſtances of 
Perſons raiſed to the higheſt Poſts of Power, 
Authority and Command, nay to Empire, 
who had not, either from their obſcure Birth, 
or their low Talents, or their ſtill lower Ha- 
bits, the leaſt Occaſion even to dream of 
ſuch Elevation. Amongſt other Countries, 
Sparn hath had her Share of them ; and the 
Grandees, as they are pompouſly ſtiled, the 
Succeſſors of thoſe Men, who thought to 
riſe on the Ruin of the Commons of Caſtile; 
they, who have the vain'Honour of cocking 
their Hats in the Preſence of their Prince, 
have been ſeen to ſtand at aweful Diſtance, 
or approach with reſpetful Cringe, in the 
Preſence of a Parafite and Buffon. 

I know full well that, in ſuch Govern- 
ments as we ſpeak of here, it is both the 
Duty and Intereſt of the Nobility to oppoſe 
the Exceſſes of the Commons; but I know too 
that they have another Duty, which they 
are not to leave undone; another Point of 
Intereſt, which they are not to neglect; and 
therefore I have ſſ 59 a of this ſecond Eſtate 
in our Government, as of a middle Order, 
that are properly Mediators between the 
other two, in the Eye of our Conftttution. 
Whilſt the Peers maintain this Character, 
they will be able to diſcharge this Duty; 
but they would ceaſe to be ſo, if it was poſ- 
{ible they ſhould ever become the Tools of 
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Faction, or the Vaſſals of a Miniſter. In 
Mediations of this kind, different from thoſe 
that are more commonly call'd ſuch, Media- 
tors mingle in the Conteſt, are Parties con- 
cern'd, and can by that alone expect to me- 
diate with Effect, whether they be conſi - 
der'd as Bodies of Men, or Individuals. 
When the Commons are aſſiſted by the Peers 
in their reaſonable Endeavours to promote, 
or reſtore Frugality, to ſecure Liberty, and 
to correct all Sorts of Mal Adminiſtration ; 
the Peers will have, both collectively and ſe- 
arately, a Credit with the People, as well as 
with the Repreſentatives of the People ; by 
which they may contribute to check the at- 
fer, whenever an Houſe of Commons ſhall 
grow unreaſonable, factious, or ſeditious. 
But if the Peers of the Realm neglect to op- 
ſe the Commons in their juſt Attempts, and 
forfeit by Conſequence the Character of Im- 
rtiality, and even the Air of Independency, 
the Peers will then add little Strength to the 
Crown, whenever the evil Day comes, and 
have as little Power to prevent it from com- 
ming. There was a Time, our Fathers ſaw 
it, when an Houſe of Commons de ſtroy'd, 
inftead of ſupporting, the Conflitution,” and 
introduced Tyranny, under Pretence of ex- 
cluding Slavery. I think it might beſhewn, 
from the Anecdotes of that Age, that this 
could not have happen'd, if the Court had 
not been ſo long and ſo partially abetted vy 
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the greateſt Part of the Nobility and Clergy, 

both in the Houſe of Lords and out of it. 
An univerſal and timely Concurrence with 
the Spirit of the Commons, which was pious 
in the true Senſe of the Word at firſt, would 
have had, I preſume, the full Effect that 
every honeſt Man propoſed in a parliamen- 
tary Reformation of the State; and thoſe 
fatal Opportunities, that were afterwards 
given to the Republican, Presbyterian and 
independent Factions, would have been a- 
voided. But they, who could have frimm d, 
(fer there is a / and Honeſt, as well as a 
filly and corrupt Trimming) or have mediated 
with Succeſs, loſt the Power of doing either; 
ſome by abetting the Crown ſo long, for 
Fear of the Commors, and others by con- 
curring with the Commons ſo far, for Fear of 
the Crown, that the People in general had 
no Confidence in the former, and that the 
latter were afraid to truſt their Prince after 
all they had done againſt him. If any Man 
had truſted to the plauſible Profeſſions of the 
Court at that Time, and the Court had ſub- 
dued the oppoſite Party, we may judge with- 
out any Breach of Charity, that theſe Men 
would have found themſelves deceived. Juſt 
fo, if any Men, who meant the Reforma- 
tion, not the Deſtruction of the State, be- 
lieved in the canting Reformers of that Age, 
ſuch Men were, no Doubt, egregiouſly de- 
- ceived, - But I confeſs myſelf of Opinion, 
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and ſurely upon no improbable Grounds, 
that there were few, or no ſuch Men. The 
Intentions of the Court were diſtruſted 
even by thoſe, who took Arms for the King, 
and the ill Intentions of many of the Leaders 
on the other Side were ſuſpected, no Doubt, 
by many, who took Arms for the Parlia- 
ment. But two of the three Eſtates being 
ripe for the raſheſt Enterprizes, and the 
third being in no Condition to mediate, the 
Extremes claſh'd without any Power ſuffi- 
cient to interpoſe; and when the Sword was 
drawn, the Sword could alone decide. I 
conclude therefore, from theſe two Exam- 
les, that as there cannot be a greater Error 
in Politicks than that of a Nobility, who 
aſſiſt a Prince to take away the Libertics 
and Privileges of the Commons; (which was 
the Caſe in Caſtile;) ſo the ſureſt Way of 
preventing that terrible Dilemma, wherein 
Men are obliged to chuſe either Submiſſion 
to fyrannical Gcvernment, or Concurrence 
with an enraged and no longer gevernable 
People, (which hath been the Caſe in Caſtile 
and Britain both, ) is for the Nobility, and 
the principal Men amongſt the Commons, to 
engage ſo early in the Cauſe of Liberty, that 
the former may be always in Condition to 
mediate with Effect, and the latter have 
always Power to allay the intemperate Heat 
of their own Body. 
Ian, SIX, &c. 
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UT to reſume the Compariſon of other 


Conſtitutions of Government with our 


oun, I fay that if the Gothic Conſtitution in 


Spain, either by original Defects, or by de- 
viating from, and not being reduced again 

in Time to its firſt Principles, was.deſtroy'd 
through the Corruption of Parliaments, and 
by the Force of an Army, one of which be- 
tray'd, and the other conquer'd the Commons 
of Caſtile; the Commons of France ſeem 
either not to have had, or to have loſt, in 
the dark Beginnings of that Monarchy, all 


Share in the ſupreme, Jegi/lative Power. The cat 
great, original Defe& of having but 
Eſtates to ſhare the ſupreme Power is an 


Objection common to the Roman, and to 
the French Conſtitutions, with this Difference; 


of the three, fimple Forms of Government, 
" the. Monarchical, the Ariflocratical, and : 


the Democratical, Rome wanted the firſt, 
and France hath. always wanted the f. 
Rome had a Nobility "x4 a Commonalty, but 
no Magiſtracy fitted hy its Inſtitution to an- 
ſwer the Purpoſes of that ſupreme Magi- 
FOOT: FRE" is call'd King, even in limited 
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Monarchies. France hath always had a 
King and a Nobility, and hath felt in their 
Turns all the Evils of a Monarchical and 
Ariſtocratical Tyranny. But the People 
have not had, I preſume, fince the- Govern- 
ment of the Franks.was fully eſtabliſh'd on 
this Side of the Rhine, and the Form of 
their Monarchy ſettled, any Share in the 
ſupreme Power, either collectively or repre- 
ſentatively, how much ſoever a contrary No- 
tion may have been countenanced by ſome 
Writers, and have been generally entertain'd, 
at leaſt in other Countries, 
There is no Nation in the World, fays 
Mezerai, more illuſtrious, nor any, whoſe 
Original is mere ob/cure than that of the 
French. They, who would diſpute the 
_ firſt, could hardly diſpute the Ja; and it is 
no Buſineſs of mine to controvert ezther. As 
dark as their Original is, we may diſcover 
enough to eſtabliſh what hath been faid, and 
to carry on the Compariſon we are making. 
The Franks were a Nation of Germany, 
ſeated at one Time between the Eibe, Rhine 
and Neckar, and at another (that is, in 


_ the Reign of Theedo/ivs the younger) ex- 


\- tending themſelves on the German Side of 

the Rh:ne, from Cologne down to Nimighen, 
and ſtill lower. What is known therefore 
of the Government of the antient Germans, 
either from Tacitus, or any other good Au- 
thority, may be properly apply'd to their 
| e Government, 
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Government, whilſt they continued i in Ger- | 

many, and even after they ſettled in Gaul, 
till ſuch Times as we find, by Relations 
more modern, that a different Form of Go- 
vernment prevail d amongſt them. Now it 
ſeems to me extremely plain that a different 
Form of Government did prevail amongſt 
them even from the Time of Clovis, the 
Conqueror of Gaul. Thus for Inſtance, 
that Paſſage in Tacitus, where he ſays * that 
the antient Germans tcok their Kings on Ac- 
count of Nobility, and tbeir Generals on Ac- 
count of Valour ; that the Power of their 
Kings was not abſolute and unlimited; and 
that their Generals commanded by the Authes 
rity, which their Example rather than their, 
Power gave them ; that Paſlage, I fay, is 
properly enough apply d to the Franks ud ig 
and perhaps during the Conqueſt of Gaul; 
but very improperly afterwards, when + 
Clovis, both King and General of that Peo- 
ple, had founded the Monarchy, which he 
tranſmitted to his Poſterity. That the Na- 
tion of the Franks was divided into ſeveral 
Tribes, or Clans, and that theſe were go» 
vern d by ſeveral little Princes, cannot b 
doubted, Habebat quot Pages, tot pene 
| ues That a General v was choſen to com- 
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mand the whole with ſovereign Authority 

but according to certain Rules made by com- 
mon Conſent, whenever any great Enter- 
prize was undertaken, and that Clovis him- 
ſelf, though he ſucceeded his Father Childe- 
ric in commanding over a Part of the Franks, 
was choſen 1n this Manner, .and for this Pur- 


: por: is certain. In his firſt Expedition, he 


ed an Army of Freebooters, and was obliged 


by Compact to divide the Spoil by Lots a- 


mongſt them. The Story, which ſo many 
Authors have told, after Gregory of Tours, 
of a private Soldier, who refuſed to leave to 
his Diſpoſition a Veſſel of Gold, that had 
been taken out of a Church at Rheims, and 
broke it before his Face, is a Proof that he 
was nothing more at firſt than I have repre- 


' ſented him, the Head of a Troop of Adven- 


turers, who choſe him to lead them, but 
made their Conditions with him. The 
Franks therefore might be at this Time, in 
ſome Senſe, * all free, perfectly equal, and 
independent; but will it . follow from hence 
that they continued to be fo, in any Senſe, 
after Clovis had founded their Monarchy ; had 
deſtroy d all their ſittle Kings; united in one 
Body, and under his own Domination, all 


their little States; and changed the Ferm of 


their Government, by appointing Dukes, 


Earls, Vicars, and other Magiſtrates, to 
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govern under him, according to the Model 


of Government in the latter Roman Empire ? 
Certainly not. However this Change was 


brought about, and to whatever it was owing, 
the Monarchy of the Franks in Gaul was 
built on the Ruins of their former Govern- 
ment. This Boulainvilliers himſelf confeſ- 
ſes, when he ſays (though not very accurate- 
ly, nor conſiſtently, as I imagine, in calling 
their former Government à Kind of Ariſto> 
cracy) that the Principle of Union, which 
founded the Monarchy, on the Ruins of @ 
Kind of Ariſtocracy, was the miſtaben Am- 
bition of particular Men. In ſhort, Proofs 
enough may be collected out of this very 
Author to ſhew that the Government of the 
Franks, even under the t Race of their 
Kings, was not only different from the Ger- 
man Governments, but in ſome Reſpects 
founded on quite oppoſite Principles. One 
of theſe Reſpects, which is immediately to 
my Purpoſe, I ſhall mention. 
The general Aſſemblies, that were held at 
firſt in the Month of March, and after- 
wards in the Month of May, were national 
Aſſemblies, indeed; but not ſuch as the 
antient Germans held; among whom the 
* principal Men conſulted and decided about 
the lea, and the whole Body of the People 
about the greateſt Aﬀairs. In theſe Aſſem- 
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blies of the French the People had nothing 
to do, unleſs we reckon for ſomething the 
Function of ＋ hollowing, which the Author 
T have juſt now quoted aſſigns them, and 
which he ſays that Cuſtom had render'd ne- 
ceſſary. In one Word, the People had not 
any Share in the ſupreme Peer, either col- 
lectivcly or repreſentatively, in the original 
Plan of the French Government. Whether 
they acquired any Share in this Power after- 
waids, let us enquire next. Mezerai 
pretends, and indeed the whole Hiſtory of 
France vouches for him, I that no Nation 
ever henour'd their Nobility ſo much as the 
French; among/t whom the Nobility was not 
only exempt from all Sorts of Impoſitions 
and Charges, but commanded abſolutely all 
inferior Ranks, who were almoſt in a State of 
Servitude. How could it be otherwiſe, when 
the Nobility and chief Magiſtrates, and the 
Clergy, compoſed alone the national Councils, 
or Parliaments, and even exerciſed diſtribu- 
five Fuſtice all over the Kingdom? Their 


— 


_+ 24 (That is the French) laiſerent paſſer aux hauts 
HMagpiſirats, les Durs, les Comes, & ler Vitaires, le Droit de 
te Nation entiere ; de fortque le commune went plus d autres 
Fonfions dans les Afſemblets recilles, que diy paroitre pours les 
Acclamations, gze /'U/age rendoit newſaires. Is 
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Power increaſed, as that of the Kings of t the 

5 Race diminiſh'd. Charles Martel, in- 
"deed, who truſted to that Battle-Axe, which 
gave him his Name, and to foreign Troops, 
laid afide the national Aſſemblies, neglected 
the Nobility, and miſuſed even the Clergy, 
who damn'd him for it. But Pepin found 


it neceſſary to regain both, and attach them 


to his Intereſt, in order to mount the 
Throne. By attaching them, he attach'd 
the whole Nation to him. Childeric was de- 
poſed, and he choſen King in a general Af- 
ſembly held at So ſſons, which Mezera: calls 
moſt improperly ( fince the Expreſſion com- 
municates a falſe Idea to his Reader) the 
States, les Etats. Theſe Aſſemblies, in his 
Time, in that of his Son Charles the Great, 
and 9 on, conſiſted of the Nobilit and Cler- 
. Fon | and once more it is Ae all 
iſpute certain, that the People had no more 
Share in theſe national Councils, under the 


ſecond, than under the fir Race ef the 


Kings of France. | 
When the third Race of theſe Kings be- 
gan in Hugues Capet, the Lords were fo 
powerful in their E/ates, and ſo independent 
in their Governments, that he was forced 6 
come to a Kind of Compoſition with them, 
They became Soverezgns, each in his Terri- 

tory, but held of the' Grown, acknowledged 
the King for the ſupreme Lord. There was 
ſcarce a Town, which had not a little Sove- 


. reigns 
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reign; ſcarce a Cafile without ſome little 
Tyrant. The Parliaments, in theſe Ages, 
took ſeveral Turns; Is prirent divers plis, 
as * Paſquier expreſſes himſelf ; but ftill 
they conſiſted of Princes, great Lords, Bi- 
ſhops and Abbots, who decided in them their- 
Diſputes with one another, and with the 
King, and maintain'd by theſe Means a Sort 
of national Confederacy, or fœderal Union 
of . many States, politically united under one 
Head. Such Aſſemblies as theſe, under the 
fecond and third Race, were the original In- 
ſtitutions, from whence the + Parliaments 
of France have proceeded, as many Altera- 
tions as they have received, and as much as 
they are now changed; ſo that we may ſafely 
affirm the Parliaments of France never gave 
the People any Share in the Government of 
that Kingdom, and whoever entertains a 
Notion that the Aſſemblies of the States did, 
or that I theſe Aſſemblies are of great Anti- 
quity, or that they are the Foundation of 
the Liberty of the People of that Country, 
will find himſelf, on due Examination, groſ- 
ly deceived. | 
-. Theſe Aſſemblies of the three Eftates, the 

Nobility, Clergy, and Commons, were in- 
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vented firſt by Philip le Bel. They were 


entirely unknown before the Year 1301. 
The People had no Right to any ſuch Am- 
blies ; and when they were inſtituted, they 
were plainly defign'd for nothing leſs than 
the Good of. the People. Long after the 
Eſtabliſhment of the Capetian Race, when 
Taxes grew heavy, and were laid on and 
levy'd very arbitrarily, + Seditions and Re- 
belions of an oppreſs'd People, who had no 
other Recourſe, follow'd. To prevent theſe, 
not only Writs, or Orders, were ſent to the 
Mobility and Clergy, in the ſeveral Sheriff 
wicks and Bailywicks, but to the Commons, 
| to aſſemble and take into Conſideration how 
to redreſs Grievances, and ſupport the pub. 
lick Expences; and after ſuch Conſideration 
had amongſt themſelves, to depute ſome -. 
Perſons of each Order, or Eſtate, to confer 
together in the Place appointed for holding 
ſuch general Aſſemblies. The Commons 
were added to theſe Aſemblies, I ſays Paſquier, 
_ againſt the antient Order or Practice of _ 
France, for no other Reaſon than this, that 
_ the principal Burthen, or Charge, was ts 
fall upon them. This was the true Reaſon. 


1 4 * * 
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Redreſs of Grievances had no Part in the 
Schemes of that rapacious and profuſe Prince, 
who was the Author of this Inſtitution ; and 
he, that conſiders the Manner, in which 
theſe Aſſemblies were convened, the Powers 
they were ſuffer d to exerciſe, the Subordina- 
tion, in which the Commons particularly were 
kept, and the habimal, unavoidable Influ- 
ence, under which they lay, will be eafily 
convinced that ſuch Aſſ-mblies were fitted to 
do the Jobs, and ſanctify the Iniquity of the 


Court, and nothing more. If, at any Time, 


they make any good Ordinances for the Re- 
formation of the State, * rhei Ordinances 
are, ſays honeſt Paſquier, like fine Pieces of 
Tapeſtry, hung up to make a Shew to Poſte- 
rity. They have no other Effet. But the 
 Impoſiticn granted to the King hath its full 
Effect. I conclude therefore, and upon ſuf- 
ficient Grounds, that even ſince the Eſta- 
bliſhment of theſe Aſſemblies of the Eftates, 
in the Beginning of the 14th Century, the 
People of France have had -no real Share in 
the ſupreme Power of the Government, either 
collectively or repreſentatively. FT 
I might illuſtrate and prove what is here 
advanced by the Example of every Aſſembly 
of the States of France, of which we have 
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i the laſt that was held, as I remember, in 

1614. Butſucha Deduction would carry us 

too far. I ſhall content myſelf t therefore with 
making two Obſervations. 

Firft, that theſe Farces (for lack the : 


Aſſemblies were, and ſuch they were deſign 
to be) owe their Inſtitution not only to one 


of the worſt Kings, but to one of the wont 
Miniſters, that France ever ſaw; Engucrand 
de Marigny, who was call'd the Coadjuter* 
and the Governor of the Kingdom ; the molt + 
inſolent, the moſt avaricious, and the moſt” 
prodigal Man of his Age. The great Abili- 
ty of this Miniſter, on which his whole” 
Merit with a greedy Maſter was raiſed, con- 
ſiſted in making his Adminiſtration a Syſtem 
of Violence and Fraud, in order to plunder 
and enſlave the People. When he durſt not 
employ one, he turn'd himſelf to the other ; 
and how groſly and impudently he managed 
even Fraud, it may not be improper to take 
Notice, in one Inſtance; becauſe we ſhall _ 
ſee the. better, by this. Inſtance, what the 
Nature and Effect of theſe Aſſemblies were, 


of which we ſpeak, and what Uſe the Court 3 


made of them from their firſt Inſtitution. Y 
 Enguerand de Marigny then, meeting with 
great Oppoſition to * ſome 7 he had de- 


viſed, propoſed the calling an — 25 
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| the States, and hoped probably that he might 
gain the Commons to favour the Intention he 


d of extending the: Taxes to the Nobility 
and Clergy. A great Scaffold was erected. 
The King, the Lords and the Clergy took 


- their Places on it. The Commons attended 


at the Foot of it. The Mzrinifter made a 


moſt vehement Declamation, to ſtir the Paſ- 


fions of the Audience, and made no Scruple 
of infinuating in it, what neither he nor his 
Maſter intended to perform, a Promiſe of 
reimburſing, after the Expedition propoſed, 


_ what the People ſhould give to the King. 


The King roſe from his Throne, and ad- 
vanced to the Extremity of the Scaffold, that 
he might ſecond by his Looks the Harangue 
of his Treaſurer, and ſee who thoſe were, 
that refuſed, or conſented to the Aid he de- 
manded. The Deputies of Paris promiſed 


togive a ſufficient Supply, or to follow the 


King in their Perſons to the War. The 
other Deputies concur'd in this general En- 


gagement, and the Aſſembly broke up, with- 


out any farther Deliberation, or any Ordi- 


nance of the Eftates. But an Ordinance of 
_ the King ſoon follow'd ; a * generul Exciſe 


was impoſed by his Authority, as if it had 
been a Grant of the Eſtales to him; and his 
P — Deniers par Livre de toutes les Merchandiſer, 
Vifuailles, Boiſſons, & Denrees, — Vindues dans Ht 
Ryaume. 5 . POETS t 
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by Miniſter had a Number of Harpies ready, 9 
vhom he let looſe to deſolate the Kingdom, 


by levying this infamous Tax, for the Conſi- 


deration of ſome little Advance made to'the - 


King. If you aſk what were the Conſe- 
uences of theſe Proceedings, it will be ſuf- 
fcient to mention two. The Tax of a fifth 


on the Revenues of the Subject, which is the 
Proportion of our Land- Tax of four Shilling 
in the Pound, was continued, though the 


general Exciſe had been impoſed ; and * 


Enguerand de Marigny was hang'd in the 
" ſucceeding Reign for this, amongſt other 
Crimes, though not by an Aſſembly of the. 


Eſtates ; for the Eſtates had neither the Op- 


portunity, nor the Power of reſenting the 


greateſt Inſult that could be offer d them, 
and the greateſt Injury that could be done to 
the Nation. 7, 

The next Obſervation T have to make is 
very ſhort; but I think very pertinent, and 
very important. This Example ſhews us 
how true it is, that no Inſtruments of Tyran- 


ny can be found ſo ſure and effectual as an 


Aſſembly of the Estates of a Realm, when 


uch an Aſſembly is ſo conſtituted as to want 


the Power,(which was from the firſt the Cauſe 


of the three Eſtates in France ) and the ſame 
muſt happen, when they are ſo managed as 


to want the Will (which became at laſt the 


Caſe 
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Caſe of the Cortes i in Spain) to ſecure the 


Liberty and defend the Property of the Peo- 


ple, againſt ſuch Kings as Philip le Bel, and 


_tuch Aer as Marigny. This Prince 
and his Miner had ſtrain d Prerogative to 


the utmoſt, and had govern'd by it very tyran- 
nically. Whilſt 75s Expedient would do, 
they try d no other; but when they appre- 


hended it might fail them, they added a 


Deputation of the Commons to the A 45 
of the Eſtates; that, ſeeming to create a. 


new Controul on the Crown, they might in 


Reality give greater Scope and freer Exerciſe 


to arbitrary Will. The Friends of Liberty 
therefore, who live under Jimited Monarchies, 


cannot by too careful to preſerve their Con- 


Aitution i in Vigour, nor too fearful leſt their 


Reßreſentati ves ſhould be ſo influenced as to 
negleßt their Privileges, miſapply their 
Powers, and depart from their Integrity; 


ſince theſe Friends of Liberty ſee that the 


1 greateſt Maſters of Tyranny have judged hs 


rm, without the Spirit, of a free Govern- 


nent more favourable to their Schemes of O 
preſſion, than all the Authority, that abſolute 


Monarchy can give; and that they made 
an Innovation in the Form of tbeir Govern- 
ment on this very Moe, and for this FE | 
Purpoſe, a 
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Have dwelt long, perhaps too long, on 
the laſt Head. I was induced to it, not 
only becauſe the Account, I have given ac- 
cording to the Truth of Hiſtory, is contrary 


to the national Prejudices of many People on 
this Subject, as 1 hinted before; but princi- 


pally becauſe the great Point of Strength and 
Security, on which the Free dom of our Con- 


ſtitution reſts, will appear in a fuller Light, 
by being thus contraſted with the Con/tity- 


oy 


A 


tion of the French Government. Both their 


Anceſtors and ours came out of Germany, 


and had probably much the ſame Manners, - 


the ſame Cuſtoms, and the fame Forms of 
Government, But as they proceeded diffe- 


rently in the Conqueſts they made, fo did 
they in the Eſtabliſhments that follow d. 
The Conqueſt of Britain was a Work of 
Time, and the Saxon Monarchy was long in 
forming. The Conqueſt of Gaul was car- 
ry'd on with greater Rapidity, and the 
French Monarchy was ſooner form'd. From 

| hence ſome Reaſons might be drawn to 
account, amongſt others, for that great Dif- 


| ference between the Conſtitutions of rhe two - 


Monarchies, 
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Monarchies, which theſe 719 German Na-. 


tions founded, at no great Diſtance of Time, 


in Britain and in Gaul, But I-ſhall not in- 


dulge myſelf at gue ſſing at the Reaſons, or 
Accidents, that determined the Franks to 


the Diviſion they made of their People, and 


to the Form of Government they eſtabliſh'd. 
Whatever Reaſons, or Accidents, deter- 
mined them, this is certain; that the Di- 
ſtinction of Lord and Vaſſal became the 
general Diſtinction of the whole Nation; 


that the * Commons amongſt them were little 


better than Saves, whatever they had Been 
in Germany; and that they were ſo inured to 
Servitude under their Kings, Prelates and 


Lords, that they look d on themſelves at laſt, 


not juſtly, but unjuſtly, as Men, who had 
no Right, no not even a Right by Nature, 


to any Share in the Government of that 2 


Community, whereof they made ſo vaſtly 
the principal Part. „„ 

In Britain another Conſtitution was form'd, 
and another Spirit prevail'd. The Saxons 
had a + Nobility too, ariſing from perſonal 


Valour, or Wiſdom, continued by Bl 00d, 


and ſometimes confer by the Prince, how- 
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ever legally at firſt it matters not to en- 
quire, on ſuch as held great Offices about his 


Perſon; All theſe were the Adelings, or | 


Nobles, an Handful in Compariſon of the 
Frilingi, or Freeborn, who made the Body 
of the Saxon People. The Freedom of this 
People was erected on two Columns, that 
have proved more durable than Braſs. They 
were Parties to the making, and to the exe- 
cuting all the general Laws of the Kingdom. 
They ſhared the /egifative Power; were 
join d to the Lords in the Adminiſtration of 
Juſtice; and no Magiſtrate, or Oficer, could 
exerciſe Juriſdiction, nor Authority over 
them, no not Eccleſiaſtical, without their 
Conſent and Election. The Comites ex Ple- 
be, who were choſen for this laſt Function, 
the Adminiſtration of Juſtice, made one 
Rank amongſt the Saxon Commonalty. The 
Cuftodes Pagani, ſuch as had an Helmet, 
a Coat of Mail, and a gilt Sword, for their 
ordinary Arms, whether they fought on 
foot, or on Horſeback, made another Rank; 
and the plain Pagani, or Ceorles, made the 
loweſt. But even theſe were totally diſtin&t 
from, and far ſuperior to the Lazzi, or Slaves, 
nay to the free Lazai, ſuch as had been 
Slaves, and were become free. The Ceorles 
were Freemen to all Intents and Purpoſes, 
and in all the Eſſentials of Liberty, as much 
as the Saxons of any ſuperior Rank, and 
were capable of rifing to any ſuperior Rank 
by Merit, or by Favour. - TE EE OE 
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Theſe are the Sources, from which all 
the Diſtinctions of Rank and Degree, that 
exiſt at this Day amongſt us, have flow'd. 
Theſe are the general Principles of all our 
Liberties. That this Saxon Conſtitution hath 

vary'd in many Particulars, and at ſeveral 
Periods of Time, I am far from denying. 
That it did ſo, for Inſtance, on the Entry 
of the Normans, though. certainly not near 
ſo much as many have been willing to, 
believe, and to make others believe, is 
allow'd. Nay, let it be allow'd for Argu- 
ment's Sake, and not otherwiſe, that during 
the firſt Confuſion, and the ſubſequent Dif. 
orders, which neceſſarily accompany and fol- 


low ſo great, and fo violent a Revolution, 


the Scheme of the Saxon Conflitution was 
broken, and the Liberties of the People in- 
vaded, as well as the Crown uſfurp'd. Let 
us even agree that Laws were made, without 
the Conſent of the People; that Officers and 
Magiſtrates, civil, military and eccleſiaſti- 
cal, were impoſed without their Election; 
in one Word, that theſe Norman Nings and 
the Lords had mounted each other too high to 

be Lord over Freemen, and that the Govern- 
ment was entirely Manarcbical and Ariſto- 
cratical, without any Exerciſe of Democra- 
tical Power. Let all this be granted, and 
the utmoſt that can be made of it will a- 
mount to this; that Confuſion and Violence 


| pe at the Entry, and for ſome Time after, under 


the Government of a foreign Race, intro- 


duced 
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duced many illegal Practices, and ſome . 
reign Principles of Policy, contrary to the 
Spirit, and Letter too, of the antient Con- 
fiitution; and that theſe Kings and the Lords 
ehbujed their Power over "The Freemen, by 
Extortion and Oppreſſion, as Lords over Te. 
nants. But it will remain true that neither 
Kings nor Lords, nor both together, could 
; prevail over them, or gain their Conſent to 
give their Right, or the Law, up to the-+ 
King's Beck. But flill the Law remaind © 
Arbiter beth of King and People, au the © 
Parliament ſupreme 2 and Fudge 
both of it and them. ugh the Branches 
were lopp'd,and the Tree loſt its Beauty for a 
Time, yet the Root remain'd untouch'd, was 
ſet in a good Soil, and had taken ſtrong Hold 
in it; ſo that Care, and Culture, and Time were 
indeed required, and our Anceſtors were 
forced to water it, if I may uſe ſuch an Ex- 
preſſion, with their Blood; but with this 
Care, and Culture, and Time, and 


it ſhot up again with greater Strength than 4 


ever, that we might fit quiet and * a 
der the Shade of it; for if the fame 


was not exactly reſtored i in every Part, a Tree 


of the ſame Kind, and as beautiful, and as 
luxuriant as the former, ** Wo from > 
ſame . ES 4.2 
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To bring our Diſcourſe to that Point, 
which is here immediately concern'd ; Par- 
haments were never interrupted, nor the 
Right of any Eflate taken away, however 
the Exerciſe of it might be diſturb d. Nay, 
they ſoon took the Forms they ſtill preſerve, 
were conſtituted almoſt as they now are, and 
were intirely built on the ſame general Prin- 
Ciples, as well as directed to the ſame Pur- 

es. - 

When I ſay that they were conſtituted al- 
moſt as they new are, I do not mean to enter 
into any of thoſe minute Queſtions, about 
which a Man may employ much Time and 
Study, and have as little true and uſeful 
Knowledge of our Conſtitution as the moſt 


ignorant Man alive. But I propoſe to make 


a ſhort Reflection or two on the Property 
and Power of the three Eſtates rhat compoſe 
our Parliament, as they ſtood formerly, and 
as they now ſtand; becauſe although our 
Parliaments were compoſed of King, -Lords 
and Commons in thoſe Days, as well as theſe, 
yet the Difference of the Weight, which 
each cf fleſe Effates hath caſt into the Scale 
of Government, at different Periods, does 
in Effect make ſome Difference in the Con- 
ſtitution of Parliaments; and by conſidering 
this Difference, cur Thoughts will be led the 
better to judge of the true Poiſe of our Con- 


flituticn, on maintaining which cur All de- 


pends; ſince the nearer we keep to it, the 


fafer 
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ſafer our Liberty is, and ſince every Varia- 
tion from it is dangerous to our Liberty, in 
a Degree proportionable to ſuch Variation. 
Property then, and Power by Conſequence, 
have changed Hands, or rather have ſhifted 
much in the ſame Hands, ſince the Norman 
Ara. Kings, Lords and the Church were in 
thoſe Days, and long afterwards, the great 
| Proprietors, and by the Nature of Tenures, 
as well as by the Bulk of their Eſtates, they 
held the Commons in no ſmall Subjection, and 
ſeem'd to have govern'd without much Re- 
gard to them, or to their Concurrence, in 
many Caſes. But the Regard that was not 
paid them at firſt, the Kings, the Lords and 
the Church found it neceſſary to pay them in 
a ſhort Time; and that Authority, that 
Weight in the Ballance of Power, which 
Property did not give them, they ſoon ac- 
quired, or rather reſumed by their Numbers, 
and by the Circumſtances, that follow'd. By 
the Circumſtances that follow'd, I mean the 
great Diſorders in the State, and the civil 
Wars, which the Ambition of Princes, of 
the Nobility, and of the Church too, created. 
In all theſe Conflicts, ſome of the Commons 
* holding for the King, who promiſed Liber- 
ty from the Lords, and others fiding with the 
Lords, who promiſed them Liberty from the 
King, they came off better in the End than 
Nit. Bacon Hift. and Pol. Diſc. Concluf: of the 24. Part. 
ens! R 3 | their 
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their Principal, and an Example rarely to 
be parallel'd was ſet; for general Liberiy 
was nurſed, by theſe Means, under the Wings 
of particular Ambition. In later Days, 
when the Nation, harraſs'd and ſpent by the 
long Wars of York and Lancaſter, ſeem'd 
glad to ſettle under any ſtable Government, 


and in this Temper gave many Advantages 


to the Cunning of Henry the ſeventh, which 


the Violence of his Son improved, it is 


certain that the Commons ſuffer'd extremely 
from the Avarice of one, the Profuſion of 
the otber, and the high-ſtrain'd Prerogative 
of both. But then their ſufferings were tem- 
porary, and may be faid to have ended with 
theſe Reigns; whereas the Sufferings of the 
Nobility and the Church were permanent and 


_ irretrievable. The King and bis Council, ſays 


the Author I quoted laſt, under Colour of 
Livertes and Retainders, brought the whole 


Kingdom to be of their Livery, It was ſo. 


But ſtill the Commons loſt nothing, and gain'd 
much. They were more under Subjection 
to the Crown ; but they were leſs under Sub- 
jection to the Lords and the Church, Not 
only the De ies on theſe were broken, 
but the Lords and the Church were made 
more dependent on the Crows than the Com- 
mons had been on them, The Lords were 


obliged to attend the Court at their own Ex- 


pence, and might alienate their Eſtates to 
defray this Expence. A great Part 2 Bo 
Ee Lan 
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Lands of the Church' were confiſcated and 
parcell'd out to thoſe, who could buy, at 
very cheap Rates ; and the Increaſe of Trade, 
which about this Time to be very 
conſiderable, put the Commons into a Con- 
dition of being the Buyers. Thus were the 
old Foundations of Property and Power 
ſap'd on one Side, and new Foundations 


laid on the other. Some of the Weight of 


the Church continued in the Scale of the 
Lords, and ſome of it hath gone fince into 
that of the Commons. The parliamentary 


_ Controul of the Crown did not become leſs, 


but it became more equally and more uſeful- 


ly placed. Democracy was ſo well poiſed 
with Afriſtocracy, after this great Change, 
that if they divided, they could not invade 
one another; and if they united, they could 

not be invaded by the Monarchy. Far dif- 
ferent was the Caſe in other Countries, where 


the Crown got the better of the Lords, and 


baffled, at leaſt in ſome Degree, the mon- 


ſtrous Attempts of ecclefiaſtical Uſurpation. 


In France, for Inſtance, when the Incroach- 


ments of the Papal Power were check d, the 


Church compounded with the'Crown,. and 


an Alliance ſucceeded of the Monarchy with 


the Hierarchy. But if the urch was able 
to compound, the Nobility was forced to 
ſubmit in that Kingdom; ſo that che Au- 


thority and Wealth of the Church being fix d 
on the Side of the Crown, the whole Strength 
N R 4 = 
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and Influence of the Nobility being taken from 
them, and incorporated with the Power of 
the Crown, and the Commons having nothing 
to do in that Government but to pay Taxes, 
and carry Arms, the Kings of France are 
become abſolute Monarchs; and whatever 
Liberty, or Appearance of Liberty, there 
Was in that Confiitution, it is totally de- 
ſtroy d. | 
When 1 fay, that Parliaments were en- 
tirely built on the ſame general Principles, as 
well as directed to the Ferre Purpoſes, as they 
Hill are, I ſhall be juſtify'd by the whole Te- 
nour of our Hiſſory, and of our Law. Let 
us. conſider this in a Caſe the plaineſt imagi- 
nable, though it ſuffers ſo much Debate 
through the Effrontery of ſome Men. Let 
us conſider it relatively to that great Principle, 
_ that Parliaments ought to be independent of 
the Crown, in all Reſpects, except ſuch as 
are ſettled by the Law and Cuſtom of Par- 
lament, and concerning which there is no 
Diſpute. Now, this general Principle hath 
not only been always the ſame, but it bath been 
always ſo declared, in the moſt authentick 
and ſolemn Manner; and Parliaments have 
not been more intent on any national Con- 
cern whatever, than on maintaining this 
Principle, and ſecuring the Effects of it. 
I fay Parliaments have been conſtantly thus 
intent, and eſpecially in the beſt Times, du- 
ring more than fbree Centuries at . oe 
| wou 
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I would not'go back too far, nor grope un- 
neceſſarily in the Dark. What elſe did thoſe 
Laws mean, that were made in the Time of 
the Lancaſter Kings, to regulate the Elec- 
tions, and to prevent the Influence, which 
Richard the ſecond had illegally and arbitra- 
rily employ'd, and which there was Room 
to fear that other Princes might employ ? 
'What elſe do all thoſe Reſolutions, all thoſe 
Declarations, all thoſe Remonſtrances, all 
thoſe Acts of Perliament mean, that have 
been made ſo often, and enforced ſo ſtrong- 
ly, from Time to Time, and from thoſe 
Days to theſe, againſt the Influence of the 
Crown, either on the Elections, or on the 
Members of Parliament? I ſhould be a- 
ſhamed to aſk any more Queſtions of this 
Kind, or to deſcend into any Detail, in order 
to prove what every Clerk of a Fuſtice of 
Peace, nay * almoſt every Day-Labourer, 
knows. But there is another Queſtion, 
which I muſt aſk. If this be fo, what do 
thoſe' Men mean, who are employ'd, or ra- 

ther what does he mean, who employs them 
to plead in all Places, and on all Occafions, 
even the moſt ſolemn, in Favour of this 
very Influence, nay of the very worſt Sort of 
it; of that Influence, which is created im- 
mediately by Corruption ; for to that their 
Arguments reach by undeniable Conſequen- 

ces? Reaſon is againſt him and them; ſince 
it is a plain Abſurdity to ſuppoſe a Controut 
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on the Crown, (and they have not yet ven- 
tured to ſuppoſe the Contrary, that I know 
of) and to eſtabliſh at the ame Time a 
Power, and even a Right, in the Crown, to 
render this Controul uſeleſs. Experience is 
againſt them; ſince the Examples of other 
Countries, and at ſome Times (former 
Times I mean) of our own, have proved 
that a Prince may govern according to his 
arbitrary Vill, or that of his more arbitra- 
ry Miniſter, as abſolutely and much more 
ſecurely with, than without the Concurrence 
of a Parliament. Authority, even the uni- 
form Authority of our whole Legiſlature, is 
againſt them. The Voice of our Law gives 
them the Lye. How then ſhall we account 
for this Proceeding ; this open and deſperate 
Attack upon our Conflitution, and therefore 
upon our Liberty? Have theſe great Men 
made any nice Diſcovery, that eſcaped the 
blunt Sagacity of our Anceſtors formerly, 
and is above the narrow Conceptions of all 
other Men, except themſelyes, at this Time? 
Is it leſs fit than the Wiſdom of this Nation 
hath judged it to be, for ſo 3 that 
Kings ſhould govern under conſtitu- 
tional Controul of two other Eftates ? 
Or is it leſs fit that they ſhould go- 
uern ſo for the Time to come, than 
it was for the Time paſt? We ſhall hear, 
for aught I know, even in this Age, that 
Kings are Gods Vicegerents; that they are, 
_— * next 
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next to him and his Son Chrift Feſus, ſu- 
reme Moderators and Governors, We (hall 


hear again, perhaps, of their hereditary, 


their divine, their inaęſiexable Right, and 
the Reſt of that filly Cant, which was invent- 


ed to make the Uſurpations of Prerogative 


go down the better. But will even this alter 


- the Caſe? Will this make it unworthy of 


them to ſubmit to the full Controul of ſuch 
a Conſtitution as God himſelf approved, in 
the Inſtitution of the Feuiſh Senate? Maſes 
was undoubtedly God's Vicegerent. He 
was, if ever Man was ſo, next and imme- 
diately under God, a ſupreme Moderator and 
Governor. He was * inſpired, and aſſiſted 
in a ſupernatural Manner; and yet he took 


the Advice of his Father-in-law Yethrs, the 


Prieſt of Midian. He aſſociated to himſelf 
in the Government of the Commonwealth, 
or he bad the People take, as he favs in + 
another Place, or chuſe wiſe Men and under- 
fanding, and known among the Tribes, that 


they might be aſſociated to him. He found 


himſelf unequal to the Taſk of governing 
alone, and he expoſtulated with God upon 
it. 1 I am not able to bear all this People 
alone. Have T concei ved all this People? 


Have I begotten them? If thou deal thus 


with me, kill me, I pray thee, out of Hand. 
Whether they, who deduce from hence the 


* Exod, 18. f Dat. 1. 7 Nunb. 11. 5 
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Inſtitution of Sanbedrins, are in the Right, 


or they, who aſſign them a more modern 


Date, againſt the Opinion of the Fewiſh + 


Doctors themſelves, whoſe Authority our 
Doctors receive implicitly enough in ſome 
Caſes, and reject as arbitrarily in others, 


it matters not to enquire, Let us leave the 


Diſpute to the Partiſans of Jeſeph Scaliger 
and Petavius, of Father Simon and Le Clerc. 
Thus much is certain: A great Sanbedrin 
ſubſiſted at Feruſalem even at the Coming of 
the Me/iah, as well as inferior Sanhedrins 
in ſeveral Parts of Paleſtine; which Form 
of Government bore ſome Reſemblance to 
our old Saxon Conſtitution; and he, who 
takes the Trouble of looking into Mr. Seiden, 
* will find that the great Sanbedrin had 
as much Authority, and exercifed as 
much Power, as ever Parliaments did, 
or Wittenagemotes could claim. That God 
approved a Kind of parliamentary Efta- 
 bliſkment, and a Diviſion of the ſupteme 
Power between his Vicegerent Moſes and the 


ſeventy Elders, to whom he gave ſome of 


the Spirit, that was on Moſes, the Quota- 
tions I refer to from holy Writ do ſufficient- 
ly prove. After this, it cannot be faid, I 
think, to derogate from the Majeſty of any 


Prince, let us entertain as high Notions of 


this Majeſty as we pleaſe, that he is relieved 
from the Burthen of governing alone ; that 


| © Seld. de Synod. & Pref. Invid, vet. Ebrevrum. he 
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he is obliged to ſhare the ſupreme Power 
with the Nobility and Commonalty of the 
Realm; and that he is hinder'd from de- 
ſtroying, either directly or indirectly, that 
Independency of thoſe other Eftates, which 
can alone preſerve this Diviſion of the ſu- 


prone Power, really, as well as apparently. 


ut perhaps, theſe great and honeſt Men have 
diſcover'd a Neceſſity of putting the Mem- 
bers, or a Majority of the Members of Par- 
liament, under the Influence of the Crown, 
in order to preſerve this very Conſtitution. 
Let us ſee therefore what Dangers this Ex- 

edient is fitted to prevent. Are we afraid 
that an Houſe of Commons, unleſs reſtrain'd 
by Places and Penſions, ſhould give up the 
Conſtitution to the Lords, and eſtabliſh an 
Ariflocracy ? This Fear would be ridiculous 


ſurely; and he, who ſhould argue againſt 


ſuch a Suppoſition, would make himſelf fo. 
Are we afraid that an Houſe of Commons, 
unleſs reſtrain'd in this Manner, ſhould 

uſurp more Power than belongs to them, 
and eſtabliſh a Kind of Democratical Tyran- 
ny? But they would have in Oppoſition to 
them a Power ſufficient to defeat their De- 


bo the united Power of the Crown and 
0 


the Houſe of Lords. Formerly, indeed, 
they ſucceeded in an Attempt of this Kind; 
and the King and the Lords may, at any 
Time, throw too much Power into the 


Scale, and ſet the Senſe and Spirit of the 


People 
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People on their Side, as was done at that 
Time. But this neitber hath been, nor can 
be done, unleſs both King and Lords con- 
duct themſelves ſo ill, that the Miſchiefs to 
be apprehended from their Prevalency appear 
as great, or greater than thoſe, which are to 
be apprehended from the Prevalency of the 
Commons. Let it be remember d too that as 
the King and the Lords may give too much 
Power and Popularity to the Commons, fo 
the Lords and Commons may give too much 
Power to the Crown. The Difference will 
lye only here; that the King and Lerds will 
never do the firſt deſignedly ; whereas: there 
is a Poſſibility that the Lords and Common: 
may be induced, in ſome Age leſs virtuous 
than the preſent, by Places, Penſions, and 
other Gratifications, beſtow'd on a Majority 
of thoſe Aſſemblies, to do the laſt deſignedly. 
What now remains to be urged in Favour of 
this Expedient? From what Danger are we 
to be protected by it? Shall we be told that 
| Parliaments will not purſue the national In- 
tereſt, unleſs their Members are bought in- 
to it by the Crown? Something like this hath 
been advanced, I have heard, and nothing 
1 more impudent, nor more ſilly could be ad- 
W | vanced. A Court, that is truly in the Inte- 
reſt of the Nation, will have, nay muſt. 
have a Concurrence of Purliament, as it 
would be eaſy, if it was needful, to ſhew. 
Time and Trouble, indeed, may be ſome- _ 
times 
LY 
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times required to lead independent Men, who 
judge for themſelves, and comply becauſe 
they are convinced ; whereas neither one nor 
the other are wanting to determine ſuch as 


hold to a Court by a corrupt Dependency on 


it; for they are ſoon diſciplined and ready to 
perform the whole Exerciſe of 22 amentary 
Mercenaries at the Beat of a Drum. Some 
Inconveniencies may likewiſe ariſe (for that, 


'which I have juſt mention'd, does not de- 


ſerve the Name) from the Independeney of 
Parliaments. Miniſters, for Inſtance, may 
be call'd to Account by the Paſſion, by the 
Prejudice, if you will, of ſuch Aſſemblies, 
oftner perhaps than they deſerve to be; or 


their Errors may be cenſured, or their Faults 


be puniſh'd, in a greater Degree, and with. 
more Rigour, not only than frue political 


Fuftice requires, which ſhould always be 


temper'd with Mercy, but even than firi# 
uſtice exacts. But as one of theſe is a Fault, 
if it be a Fault, on the beſt Side, and as 
the other will certainly happen very ſeldom, 
it does not ſeem reaſonable _ a Door ſhould 
be open'd to Corruption and D in 
* prevent * Nay prin this 
Vigilance, and this Severity of Parliaments, 
which we here ſuppoſe, will not fail 


to have ſome very good Effects, that are 


more than ſufficient to ballance the ſuppoſed 
ill Effects. Among the reſt, they may ren- 
der the Raſh, who are in Power, more cau- 
0 ; 5 85 tious, 
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| tious, and the 60d more modeſt. They 
may render Fools leſs fond of Power, and 
awe even Knaves into Honeſty, It were 
better ſurely that able and good Men, ſhould 
now and then ſuffer, (nay the goed Man, 
who ſuffer'd, would be himſelf of this Opi- 
nion) than that the Adulation and Ser- 
vility of Parliaments, which are the neceſ- 
fary Conſequences of Corruption and Depen- 
dency, ſhould ever contribute to make the 
Court become, in any future Age, a Sanctu- 
arv for Pickpockets, and an Hoſpital for 
Changelings. | 

Tam, S IR, &c. 


LETTER XVII. 
SIR, 


I E great Alteration we have ſpoken of, 

in Property and Power, brought our 
Conſtitution, by flow Degrees, and through 
many Struggles and Dangers, ſo near the 
moſt perfect Idea of a free Sytem of Govern- 
ment, that nothing would be now wanting 
to compleat it, if effectual Means were found 
of ſecuring the Independency of Parliament 
- againſt Corruption, as well as it is ſecured a- 
gainſt Prerogative. Our Kings have loſt 
little of the gaudy Plumage of the con 
| ome 
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Some of their ſuperfluous Power, indeed, 
hath been bought, and more hath been 
wreſted from them. Notwithſtanding 
which, it is a very demonſtrable Truth, that 
the Crown muſt fit lighter, and more ſecure, 
on the Head of a w/e Prince, (and no Con- 
- ſtitution provides for, though every Con- 
ſtitution ſhould provide againſt, a weał 
Prince) ſince the great Change of Property 
and Power, in Favour of the Commons, than 
ever it did before. Our Kings are no longer 
expoſed, as ſome of the greateſt of them 
have been, to the Inſults of turbulent, am- 
bitious Lords, or haughty Prelates. It is 
no longer in the Power of a few factious 
Noblemen to draw Armies into the Field, and 
oblige their Prince to fight for his Crown, to 
fight to gain it, and to fight to keep it; as 
Edward the fourth did, I think, in nine 
pitch'd Battles. To make the Prince uneaſy, 
or inſecure, as we are now conſtituted, the 
whole Body of the People muſt be uneaſy un- 
der his Government. A popular King of 
Great-Britain will be always not only eaſß 
and ſecure, but in Effe& abſolute. He will 
be, what the Britiſh Conſtitution alone can 
make any Prince, the abſolute Monarch of 
a free People; and this Popularity is ſo eaſi- 
ly acquired, a King gains the publick Con- 
fidence and Affection at ſo cheap a Rate, 
that he muſt be poor indeed in all the &:ngly 
Virtues, who does not | purchaſe them, and 
eſtabliſh true Popularity upon them, 1 
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I the Condition of our Kings is mended 


in many Reſpects, and made worſe in none, 


that of the Nation is mended in every Re- 
ſpect, by the great Improvements of our 
Conſtitution; which are due principally to 
the Change | have mention'd; as the Advan- 


ces we have made in Trade, and in national 


Wealth and Power, are due principally to 
theſe Improvements. It is by zheſe, that 
the Subjects of Great-Britain enjoy hitherto 
ſuch a Freedom of their Perſons, and ſuch 


a Security of their Property, as no other 


People can boaſt. Hence that great Encou- 
ragement of Induſtry ; hence that broad and 
ſolid Foundation of Credit, which muſt al- 
ways continue, unleſs the Weight of Taxes, 
and the Opprefſion of Tax-Gatherers make 
it worth no Man's while to be induſtrious 


any longer, and unleſs national Credit be re- 
duced, by Length of Time, and private 


Management, to reſt no longer on its natural 
and original Foundation, but on the feeble 
Props of yearly Expedients, and daily Tricks ; 
by which a Syem, that ought to be the 
plaineſt and faireſt imaginable, will become 
of Courſe a dark, "intricate, and wicked 
Myſtery of STocxJoBpBInNG. _ 

But the great Advantage we are to inſiſt 
upon here, which hath ariſen to the whole 
Nation from the Alteration in the State of 
Property and Power, is this; that we have 
been brought by it to the true Poiſe of 7 
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mix'd Government, conſtituted like ours on 
the three fimple Forms. The democratical 


Power is no longer kept under the ſame De- 
pendencies; and if an. Houſe of Commons 


ſhould now fail to affert that independent 
Share in the ſupreme, legiſlative Power, 
which the Conſtitution aſſigns to this Aſem- 
bly, it could not eed, as it might and 
ſometimes did formerly, . from the Nature of 
Tenures, and many other unavoidable Re- 
ſtraints; it could proceed alone from the 
Corruption of particular Men, who threw 
themſelves into a voluntary Dependency. The 
democratical Power of our Conſtitution is not 
ſufficient to over- top the monarcbical and 


 ariſtocratical ; but it is ſufficient to counter- 


work and ballance any other Power by its 


own Strength, and without the fatal Neceſ- 


fity of favouring the Ambition of the Grown 
againſt the Lords, or that ef the Lords againſt 
the Crown. Nay more, as our Government 
is now conſtituted, the three Eſtates have 
not only one common Intereſt, which they 
always had; but they have, conſider d as 
Eſtates, no ſeparate, contradictory Intereſt. 
Our Conſtitution gives ſo much Grandeur, ſo 


much Authority and Power to the Crown, 


and our Parliaments give ſo immenſe a Re- 
venue, that no Prince hath any real Intereſt 
to defire more, who looks on himſelf as the 


ſupreme Magiſtrate of a free People; for if 
We ſuppoſe inordinate Ambition, or Avarice, 
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to make Part of his Character, theſe Paſſions 
are inſatiable; but then for this very Reaſon, 
becauſe they are ſo, there ought to be no 


Account held of them ; and though a Prince 


may meaſure his 3 a People, who 
are in their. Senſes, will never meaſure their 
Conceſſi us by them. 

The Property of the Commons is not only 
become fat ſuperior to that of the Lords up- 
on the whole, but in the Detail there are 
few, very few, Inſtances to be produced of 
greater Shares of private Property amongſt 
the alter, than amongſt the former; and as 
the Property of the Commons is greater, ſo .it 
is equally free. There are no Badges of Ser- 
vitude on one Side; no Pretence of any Su- 
periority, except thoſe of Title and Rank, 
on the other. The Peers are, in ſome Points, 


F1 ſpeak it with all the Reſpect due to them) 


Commoners with Coronets on their Coats of 
Arms; and affecting to act as ſuch, it is plain 

they deſire very wiſely to be taken for ſuch, 
on many Occaſions. The Intereſts of theſe 
two Eſtates then, with Regard to Property, 


are the ſame; and their particular Rights 


and Privileges are now ſo well a tae, d, 
and fo diſtinguiſh'd, that as the Proximity 
of their Intereſts of one Sort ſhould always 
unite them, ſa the Diſtance of thoſe of 


* 


anol ber Sort cannot eaſily make them claſh. 


In ſhort, theſe two Orders, according to the 


preſent e, (and how different is it 
from 
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from that of Rome, or, in the laſt Reſpect, 


even from that of Spain, not to mention 
that of France?) have no Temptation, and 
ſcarce the Means, of invading each other ; 
ſo that they may the better, and the more 
effectually, employ their Vigilance, and 
unite their Efforts, whenever it ſhall be ne- 
ceſſary, againſt the Encroachments of the 


Crown, from whoſe Shackles they have both 


emancipated themſelves, whether the' At- 
tempts to impoſe theſe Shackles again are car- 
ry'd on by Prerogative, or by.the more for- 


midable Enemy of Liberty, Corruption. 


It hath been obſerved already, that altho' 
the Crown hath the ſole Power of creating 

Peers, yet the Independency of the Peerage 
on the Crown 1s ſecured by this; that their 
Rights and Privileges cannot be taken from 
them, at the Will of the Crown. Could the 
Crown unmake, as well as make Peers, it 
would be a Jeſt to talk of three Eftates, ſince 


there would be virtually, and in Effect, but 


to; and therefore our Conſtitution hath pro- 
vided againſt it. But the Commons of Great- 
Britain can make, and, at proper Seaſons, 
and in a proper Manner, un- make their Re- 


preſentatives; by which Means, many In- 
conveniencies and Miſchiefs are avoided, and 
many juſt and wiſe Ends obtain d. The 
Peers of the Realm can, the Commons cannot, 
aſſemble in their collective Body, without ex- 
ceeding thoſe Numbers, amongſt whom the 


3 Quiet, 


. 3 
Quiet, Order, Decency and Solemnity of a 

Senate may be preſerved. The Peers there- 
fore fit in Parliament in their co/leF:ve, the 
Commons in their repreſentative Body. The 
Peers have an inherent, the Commons a delega- 
ted Right. The Peers are therefore account- 
able for their Conduct, as all other Men are, 
to God, to their un Conſciencies, to the Tri- 
bunal of publick Fame, and to no other. 


But the Commons are accountable to another 


Tribunal, as well as to theſe ; to that of their 
Conſtituents, before which they muſt fre- 
quently appear, according to the true Intent 
of our Conſtitution, to have a Cenſure, or 
Approbation, paſs'd on their Conduct, by 
the Refuſal, or Grant of new Powers to the 
particular Members. Thus the collective Bo- 
dy of the People of . Great-Britain delegate, 
but do not give up, truſt, but do not alie- 
nate their Right and their Pœwer, and cannot 
be undone, by having Beggary, or Slavery, 
brought upon them, unleſs they co- operate 
to their own undoing, and in one Word be- 
tray themſelves. | 8 
We cannot therefore ſubſcribe to thoſe 
two Sayings of my Lord Bacon, which are 
quoted to this Effect; tbat England can ne- 
ver be undone, unleſs by Parliaments; and 


| that there is nothing, which a Parliament 
cannot do, Great-Britain, according to our 
preſent Conſtitution,cannot be undone even by 
Parkaments ; for there is Jomething, which a 
i arliament 
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Parliament cannot do. A Parliament cannot 


annul the Conſtitution; and whilſt that is 
preſerved, though our Condition may be 
bad, it cannot be irretrievably ſo. The Le- 
giflative | is a ſupreme, and may be calFd, in 


one Senſe, an abſolute, but in none an ri. 


_ © frary Power. It is limited to the public 
Good of the Society. It 7s 4 Power, that 
| bath na other End but Preſervation, and 

therefore can never have a Right to deſtroy, 
enſlave, or de/ignedly to impoveriſh the Sub- 

Jett for the Obligations of the Law of Na- 

ture ceaſe not Society, &c. If you therefore 

put ſo extravagant a Caſe, as to ſuppoſe the 
two Heuſes of Parliament concurring to 
make at once a formal Ceſſion of their own 

Rights and P rivileges, and of thoſe of the 

 aohbole Nation to the Crown, and aſk who 

+ hath the Right, and the Means, to reſiſt the 
ſupreme legiſlative Power ; I anſwer, the 
whole Nation hath the Right; and a Perle, 
who deſerve to enjoy Libeivy: will find the 

Means. An Attempt of this Kind would 

break the Bargain 3 the King and the 
Nation, between the repreſentative and col. 
lecti ve Body of the People, and would diſſolve 
the Cunſtitution. From hence it follows that 


ſtmde Nation, which hath a Right to preſerve | 
* this Conſiitution, hath a Right to reſiſt an 


_— that m no other es of oy 
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ſerving it but thoſe of Reſſtance. From 
hence it follows, that if the Cenſtitution was 
actually diſſolved, as it would be by ſuch an 
Attempt of the three Eflates, the People 
would return to their original, their natural 
Right, the Right of reſtoring the /ame Con- 
fiitution, or of making a new one. No 
Power on Earth could claim any Right of 
impoſing a Conſtitution upon them; and leſs 
than any that King, thoſe Lords, and theſe 
Commons, who, having been entruſted to 
preſerve, had deſtroy'd the former. But to 
ſuppoſe a Caſe more within the Bounds of 
Poffibility, though one would be tempted to 
think it as little within thoſe of Probability 
let us ſuppoſe our Parliaments, in ſome fu- 
ture Generation, to grow ſo corrupt, and 
the Crown ſo rich, that a pecuniary Influence 
conſtantly prevailing over the Majority, they 
ſhould aſſemble for little elſe than to eſtabliſh 
Grievances, inſtead of redrefling them; to 


_ © approve the Meaſures of the Court, without 


Information ; to engage their Country in 
Alliances, in Treaties, in Wars, without 
Examination; and to give Money without 
Account, and almoſt without Sint. The 
Caſe would be deplorable. Our Conſtitu- 
tion itſelf would become our Grievance, 
whilſt tis Corruption prevail'd; and if it 
panels long, our Conſtitution could not 
ſt long; becauſe this ſlow Progreſs would 
lead to the Deſtruction of it as ſurely as the 
more 
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more conciſe Method of giving it up at 
once. But, in this Cafe, the Con/titution 
would help itſelf, and effectually too, unleſs 
the whole Maſs of the People was tainted, 
and the Electors were become no honeſter 
than the elected. Much Time would be re- 
quired to beggar and enſlave the Nation, in 
this Manner. It could ſcarce be the Work 
of one Parliament, though Parliaments 
ſhould continue to be ſeptennial. It could 
not be the Work of a friennial Parliament 
moſt certainly; and the People of Great- 
Britain would have none to blame but them- 
ſelves ; becauſe, as the Conſtitution is a ſure 
Rule of Action to thoſe, whom they chuſe to 
act for them, ſo it is likewiſe a ſure Rule 
of Judgment to them in the Choice of 
their Truſtees, and particularly of ſuch as 
have repreſented them already. In ſhort, 
nothing can deſtroy the Conſtitution of Bri- 
tain, but the People of Britain ; and when- 
ever the People of Britain become ſo degene- 
rate and baſe, as to be induced by Corruption 
( for they are no longer in Danger of being 
awed by Prerogative) to chuſe Perſons to 
repreſent them in. Parliament, whom they 
have found by Experience to be under an 
Influence, ariſing from private Intereſt ; De- 
pendents on a Court, and the Creatures of a . 
Miniſter ; or others, who are unknown to 
the People, that cleft them, and bring no 
Recommendation but that, which they car- 

ry - 
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ry in their Purſes; then may the Enemies of 
our Conſtitution boaſt that they have got the 
better of it, and that it is no longer able to 
preſerve itfelf, nor to defend Liberty. Then 
will that trite, proverbial Speech be very- 
fy'd in our Caſe, that the Corruptions of tbe 

beſt Things are the worſt ; for then will that 
very Change in the State of Property and 
Power, which improved our Conſtitution ſo 


much, contribute to the Deſtruction of it; 


and we may even wiſh for thoſe little Ty- 
rants, the great Lords, and the great Pre- 


lates again, to oppoſe the Encroachments of 


the Crown. How preferable will Subjection 


to thoſe powerful Landlords, ( whom the 


Commonalty were accuſtom'd to ſerve ; and 
by whom, if they ſuffer d on one Hand, 
they had conſiderable Advantages on the 

other) how preferable indeed, will this Sub- 
jection appear to them, when they ſhall ſee 

the whole Nation oppreſs'd by a few Up/tarts 
in Power; often by the meaneſt, always by 
the wor/? of their Fellow-Subjefts; by Men, 
who owe their Elevation and Riches neither - 
to Merit nor Birth, but to the Favour of 


weak Princes, and to the Spoils of their 


Country, beggar d by their Rapine. Then 


will the Fate of Rome be renew'd, in ſome 
Sort, im Britain. The Grandeur of Rome 


was the Work of many Centuries, the Effect 
of much Wiſdom, and the Price of much 
Blood. She maintain'd her Grandeur, woo F 
* 


ö | 
ſhe preſerved her Virtue; but when Luxury 
grew up to favour Corruption, and Corrußp- 
tion to nouriſh Luxury; then Rome grew 
venal; the Election of her Magiſtrates, the 
Sentences of her Judges, the — of her 
Senate, all was ſold; for her Liberty was 
ſold when theſe were fold ; and her Riches, 
her Power, her Glory, could not long fur- 
Vive her Liberty. She, who had os the 
Envy, as well as the Miſtreſs of Nations, 
fell bo be an Object of their Scorn, or their 
Pity: They had ſeen and felt that ſhe go- 
vern d — People by Will, and her oun 
by Law. They beheld her govern'd herſelf 
K Will; by oo arbitrary Will of the worlt 
of her own Citizens, of 4%: worſt of both 
Sexes, of the worſt of Humankind ; 
Caligula, by Claudius, by Nero, by Meſſa- 
ina, by Agrippina, by Poppæa, by Nar- 
ciſſus, by Caliſtus, by Pallas by Princes, 
that were ſtupid, or mad; by Women, that 
were abandon'd to 2 and to Luſt; 
by Miniſters, that were emancipated Slaves, 
3 and Pandars, inſolent and rapacious. 
I this miſerable State, the few, that re- 
tain'd ſome Sparks of the old Roman Spirit, 
had double Cauſe to mourn in private; for 


it was not ſafe even to mourn in publick. 


They mourn'd the Loſs of the Liberty and 
Grandeur of Rome; and they mourn'd that 
both ſhould be facrificed to e whoſe 
and eee pun d, and whoſe 

Talews 
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Talents would ſcarce have recommended 
them to the meane/? Offices, in the virtuous 
and proſperous Ages of the Commonwealth. 
Into ſuch a State, (the Difference of Times, 
and of other Circumſta nces confider'd) at 
leaſt into a State as miſerable as this, will 
the People of Britain both fall, and deſerve 
to fall, if they ſuffer, under any Pretence, 
or by any Hands, that Conſtitution to be de- 
ſtroy'd, which cannot be deſtroy'd, unleſs 
hah: ſuffer it ; unleſs they co-operate with 
the Enemies of it, by renewing an exploded 
Diſtinction of Parties; by electing thoſe to 
r them, who are hired to betray them; 
or by ſubmitting tamely, when the Mask is 
taken off, or falls off, and the Attempt to 
bring Beggary and Slavery is avow'd, or 
can be no longer conceal'd. If ever this 
happens, the Friends of Liberty, ſhould any 
ſuch remain, will have one Option ſtill left ; 
and they will rather chuſe, no Doubt, to 
dic the left of Britiſh. Freemen, than bear to 


live the ffir of Britiſh S/aves. 
Tam, STR, &c. 
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LETTER XVIIL 
STR, 


I F we had propoſed 2 more to our- 
A ſelves in writing this Diſſertation upon 
Parties than the Entertainment, fuch as it 
is, of your Readers, and our own Amuſe- | 
ment; we ſhould not have dwelt, perhaps, 


ſo much on the Nature of the Britiſh Con- © 


fittution, nor have recurr'd fo often to aſſert 
the neceſſary Independency of Parliaments on 
the Crown. But we had another Motive, 
which we are neither afraid nor aſhamed to 
avow. This neceſſary Independency of Par- 
liaments, in which the Eflence of our Con- 
Aitution, and by Conſequence of our Liber- 
ty, conſiſts, ſeems to be in great, not to ſay, 
in imminent Danger of being loft. They, 
who are alarm'd at every Thing, that is ſaid 
in Favour of our Conſtition, and of Britiſb 
Liberty, and who are prejudiced againſt 
every Man, who writes or ſpeaks in Defence 
of them, may take, or affect to take, and 
try to give, Offence at this Expreſſion. But 
we delire to be underſtood, as we have ex- 
plain'd our Meaning upon ſome former Oc- 
caſion. We underſtand our Conftitution to 
be in Danger, not only * it is 8 
| t 
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but as ſoon as a Breach is made, by which 
it may be attack'd ; and we underſtand this - 
Danger to be greater, or leſs, in Proportion 
to the Breach, that is made, and without 


any Regard to the Probability, or Improba- 


hility of an Attack. This Explanation of 
our Meaning is the better founded, becauſe 
the Nation hath an undoubted Right to pre- 
ſerve the Conſtitution not only inviolate, but 
ſecure from Violations. Should Corruption ' 
prevail among the Members, which we truſt 


will never happen, as notoriouſly as it does 
in the Elections of Parliament, we all know 
ho much the Magnanimity of our preſent 


King would ſcorn to take ſo mean an Ad- 
vantage over the Nation; how much, on 
the contrary, his heroical Spirit would prompt 


him to maintain the Liberty even of a dege- 


nerate People, who might deſerve no longer 


the Enjoyment of ſo invaluable a Bleſſing, who - 
but could never deſerve to have it taken from 


them by a Prince of that Family, which 
was raiſed by them to the Throne, for no 
other Reaſon but to preſerve it. All this 


we know; and the Nation may have, no 


Doubt, the ſame Confidence in evety future 


' King, of the ſame illuſtrious and royal Houſe. 
But this will not alter the Caſe; nor make 
that, which I call Danger, ceaſe to be ſuch. 
Should Angels and Arch- Angels come down 
from Heaven to govern us, the /ame Dan- 
ger would exiſt until the Springs, from 


whence 
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loc} it ariſes, were cutoff; not {becauſe * 
ſome Angels aud Arch-Angels have fallen, 
and Ph being the Guardians have become 
the Tempters and Tormentars Mankind, 
and others therefore may fall; but becauſe 
as private Liberty cannot be 'deem'd ſecure 
under a Government, wherein Law, * 
proper and ſole Security of it, is de 
on Will; ſo public Liberty mu 1 in 
Danger, whenever a free Conſtitution, the 
proper and ſole Security of it, is dependent 
on Vill; and a free Conſtitution like ours is 
dependent on Vill, whenever the-Will of 
one Eftate can direct the 8 „ 
„ | 
Having thus explain d * F mean 
_ Danger, and taken away all Colour for Ca- 
oh, it remains that I prove” this Danger to 
be real, and not the Phantom of a crazy 
Imagination, or à prejudiced Mind. This 
ſhall be done therefore as ſhortly as I am able 
and by an undeniable Deduction of Facts. 
He, who undertakes to govern a free Peo- 
ple by. Corruption, and to lead them by a 
Falſe Tateref, againſt their rue Intereſt, can- 
not boaſt the Honour of the Invention. The 
Expedient I 40 as the World, and he 
can pretend to no other Honour than that of 
beg an humble Tmitator of the Devil. To 
corrupt our Parliaments hath been often at- 


_ tempted, as well as to druide owr People, in 
Favour of Prerogative ; * in order to let 


the 


My 
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the 1 Will 1 our r Prin looſe wo 
the Reſtraints of Law, W : Wo By. ed 
in ſpeaking of iche Ret eU of Charles e 
but the E forts then 7s ere in 
The frog al . Habits c of the © farmer... 
not vthe y loſt in that; Which, I preſuſhe, 
ay be reckon'd as one Cauſe of 1 5 noble 
Sth 10s, that were "then "ade. by our, Nase, 
Lanes. in Oppoſition to the Court., „But. 
not to aſeribe more Honour | than js due, per: 
hafs, o Ol of n Revenue of, the, 
Crown Was at that Time ſo ſmall, 12 1 
comparatively ; : for, in ever other, þ 
it was very ample), and the Profalion of 
Prince on his leaures was ſo great, t 


Miniſter of King, Charles, the ſecond coulc K, 
find; Sums. Tufficicnt. t to buy, A; 5 


Heft od therefore on his Prerogative; ? rs 
it as Far 8 he durſt, and made all the Uſe of... 
it he could. "The Revenue of the Crown was, 
greatly increaſed in the Reign of King Janet. 
the Leon, and was given moſt] uowilely far, 

Life. I ay moſs pnwiſely ; for us A Frince, 8 
who path an Heart and cad to govern well, 
2 Rand 1 in Need of fuch a, Grant; ſa. 
PHE. *who, hath neither, does not de rpg, 
55 


d therefore hstever the. neroſity of... 4. 
our 6uptry men to their Princes may, ITY... 
thech fo fy at any Time, they ,might leave. .1 
this andGne at all Times, without any "Ree. 


flection 2 ther. Prudence, or even their Ge-" * 1 


. £ King James was a, 
* ſhort 


be took, for ſubwerting the Religion 2 

were Men brought, by the Conduct of theſe 
tuo Princes, to fix their Eyes on Prerogative, 

"HE a; dhe fas Inſtrument of Tyranny, and to 


though unſucceſsſully, by King Charles, —7 * 
might have been employ'd with greater Foce, 


fre, when the Infiuence, which the G 
had uſurp'd, in the precedent Reigns, over 


*. having been ſo lately em 
depen, 


ties » CTY * * 
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reſted on that n which he knew. 25 
was a cheaper Expedient than Corn E 


and which he vaialy flatter d: himſelf, was 


enough eonfirm'd to " the Meaſures 


Laws, and the Lies of Britain. 5 Thus 


forget that Corruption had been employ 4. 


more Succeſs, by King James. 2 N 


Tbe Cry of the Nation was for a free Far- 


E and no Man ſeem'd to doubt; in ; 
that Ferment, but that a Parliament mujh$# * 


- 
5 
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the EleFions, was removed, as it was by the 


_ Revolution. But this general Inadve """— 


as well as the particular Neglect of thoſ * 
who took the Lead in national Affairs at that 
Time, is the more ſarprizing, becauſe Q. 


other Means, to tender „ 
lent oh the Crown, the Danger of CG. 
ruption was by Conſcquenee. one. of thoſe 
Dangers, againſt which the Nation had a 


Right to be 1 as well as x Promiſe af 


being ſo, according to the Terms of the © 
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But nockich of this Kind 2 at the 8 
Nin: Pleaſed that the pen AHrtache 
on our Conſtitution were deſcated and pre- 
vented, Men entertain d no Thought of the” 
ſteret Attacks; that might be carry d on a- 
gainſt the Inaependency of” — 3 5 
if>oor: Dangers could be but of one Kind, 
and could ariſe but from ane Family. Soon 
after the Revolutici, indeed; Men of all Sides, 
and of all Denominations, (for: it was not a 
Party. Cauſe, though it was endeavourd to 
be mad ſuch) began to perceve net only 
that nothing effectual had been done to hin- 
derthe andue Inſlucuce gf the Grownim! Hiec- 
tions, and an Over-Ballance of the Creatures 
of. the: Curt in Parliament, but that the 
Means of exerciſingqucb an Influence, at the 
Wilt of the Crown, were unawares and in- 
ſenfibly increaſed, and every Day increaſing. 
In a Word, they began to ſee that the Fonn- 
dations were laid of giving as great Power to 
the Crown! indirectly, as the Freregative, 
which they had formerly dteaded ſo A 
could giut directly, and of eſtabliſhing n 
ver ſal Cvtruptium. The firſt. bath happen d,. 
and we pray that the 4ſt never mayer 
The Net Neurnut of i the Creun, at the 
Abdication of King James, amounted to 
ſomk what more than uu Millions, withont 
any Tax on Lund, or Malt, and without a 
Multitude/ oſ gie vcus Impoſitions and Exc 
fer, that have been finced heap'd cn the Na- 


tion. 


as to anſwer annually: theg 
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tion. It is plain, * 1 was ſo * that 
bis Revenue might have hren o inorea ſad, 


pences, in which we engaged ſoon after + 
wards. | In this Caſe, thei People wbüld not 
have had 4 greater} ndyinor:fo great à Bur- 
then to bear, as they had in the Courſe uf 


the tuo War, — follow'd: ;- andi (at abe 


End of rhef Mars, they would haue found 
themſel ves with little or no Load 6 
inſtead of crouching under a Debt of HH 

Millium. That this Method was not taken, 
furniſhes Matter of; very melancholy Neflec- 
tion to the preſent, and will do ſo to future 
Generations. Bot theſe Reflections are no 
Part of my Subject. How it came to paſs: i 
that a Method ſo practicable, and ſo eligible, 
was nat taken, (whether* this vras otoing td / 
priwate Litereſ, to Part Y- Canning of diff 
rent and oppoſite Kinds, or to an unhappy»! 

Reſinement in oliticks that contracting na. 
tional Debts; under a nem Efabli ſumemt, was 
an effrctual Expedient to/ attach Mien to The 
Efabliſbment)- I ſhall not preſume to ay. 
Allirhree mighi have their Share; perhaps) i 


it is a Point, on which the Men uf that Time 


baue ſpoken with much Prejudice, and litfle 


Candour. But however that might bez t 
tain it is that e began to botrow at high In. 
tereſt, to / anticipate and mortgage, inne- 
And alice neee having ore 

1} n bas 1890 130. it nad overt "PIO 


annm 5 
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— — for another Mea ſure. At leaſt, 
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there Win Remedy. v were 
forcedito prat eecd ad tbe: £me\i\Maimerithre' 
the-Quariz ef oft Hats Fermer ly. 
thetwbote Exprhedef >dbel:bantes\wes : horde 
by the Crus ſand S mth Expeige gtew., 
upon extaordinary Ocaaſits to 
the Neuenne of: tbe:Cioon{to beam the Peb- 
ple aided: the Cm.] tua approvadſ th 
Ocenfions of the Rxpenca 1 
ure properly Aid, n Oe foto tf 

-weaut of — alas engaged in tke Mit 
Place and thereiore it: miglit ſeim reaſoi a- 
blerthat the Cm ſtibuld — theLexiflg 


rand ment of the teh bf bbſe ids, 
as welkas\of the fanding Revenue But dt 
ↄdappen d in this Caſeb tas it does in mam 


the Rruſon i ther: Thing: ceaſed; aD Ah 
Wing continued. A ſeparute, privat & 
ume; or a Civil Liſt, as we commonly call 
it; was aſſignd to the C roπ˙ nm. From that 
Time; the former Order hath been reverſed. 
Our Lag, inſtead of eqntributing mot, 
aur eee e nothing 
and People of rimin, in 
etna Hids to the; Grows, 
"Have 1 themſelues the whole. Load 


10f — N 1 for 
Which annually \ ptbvide; 24th otwith- 
| this vast Alteration in the State of 
the Neurnne, andi the, Iptereſt of the ing 
and the People, in the Management of it, 
the ſame Forms of granting Aids to the — 
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Taxes, and of managing the 
ure, have been continued; ſo 
that the People ſtand obliged (for the Crown, 
that is truſted with the whole, is bound for 
nothing) to matte good all Deficiencies, tho 
they have no Share in the Management of 
Revenue. Our Kings, ſince the Eſta- 
bliſhment of the Civil. Liſt, have not only 
Yo of and ſeparate Eſtate, but recrive u 
8 of Rent: Charge out. of the pablirk 
| to maintain their Honour W 
29 rocking elſe; and whether the publitk 
fate thrive, or not, tliis Rent lange miſt 
be made good to them ; at leaſt, as it bath 
been ſettled on our preſent, moſt graciamt 
_ «Monarch, if the Funds a ted produte 
2the double of that immenſe Revenue f 
2 which hath been ſo libe- 
rally gien! him for Liſt, the whole is his, 
I withoat: Account; but if: thiey fail ãa any 
Degree to produte vitzCthereatine nation! 
Fun is engaged to the Differencx. 
— although our; Kingohaverthus:no | 
any immediate Interæſt ai tHe publich tie, 
hey aretruſted with the entire Mani t 
Theychre not only Sfrewardi: o otbe 
Publiet but they condeſcend tq he: ſueh or 
-alttboj# private: Per ſouiniurho arm al- 
tors {he Publick; andiidne the: 
2Trouble bf managi three» Hitns 
Ja Naty om this Head ni Nds 23 bng 
e 493 0) tid. gutenang to 20110 J 2m} of 
DOG ; T4 No 


and of le 
— 


quence. . we have ann 15 8 
Funds, and our Taxes, we have annually inc: 
creaſed the Power of the. "Crown x and t 
Funds and Taxes being eſtablich d, and laid 
for Perfeluity, or for Terms equivalent 40.; 
ys in the Senſe here. 2 


in Prion to th e Burilen on n.the. Peep 


| heavier, hath been 1 ſo much in 8 


Debates on a late, deteſtable Occaſion, that 
much leſs needs to be faid on the Subject here. 


If we conſider, in the Increaſe of T, ane, 


nothing more than the Increaſe o cent 
firſt, 57 which a vaſt Wager fog De- 
endents on the Crown are created in e very 
Part of the Kingdom; (Dependents as Nu", 
merous; and certainly more prevalent than 
all the Nnants and Wards of the Grown werte 
antiently) and ſecondly the Powers given to 
the 7 25 and other inferior Officers, n 
Account of theſe Taxes, and which are at 


leaſt as great and as grieyous, in this free Go- 


vernment of ours, as any that are exerciſed 


in the moſt arbitrary Government, on the 


ſame 


i, . ae OS 


Influence on the Elected, as we 
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Rite Occhi; if we Conſidef is" ona: 
we ſhall find 1 8 5 afficient, to pos 
that . t = I 4 9 50 Prerogative \ Was 
more oper more Hol its ee 
3 Potobf + is A is moe real . 
may prove more dangerous ff or this very! Rea- 
ſon, becauſe it is more cover 'd, and more 
Gilent.”' That Men began to ſee, very oon 


after the Revolution, the Danger arifing from, 
hence to out Conflitution, as I ſaid above, is 


moſt certain. No leſs than ſeven Acts Were 


nade, in King Willian's Reign, to preyent 
undus Tnflttences 0 on Eleftions ; and one of the 
Acts, as 1 remember, for I have' it not before 
me, is grounded on this F ack, * 4501 45 
Offers of the Exciſe bad frequentl "IP by; | 
Threats and Promiſes, prevail d on Elefors, 
and abjol utely ly debarr'd them of the F reedom.. 


of voling. What ' hath been done, or at- 


tempted to be done, ſince that Time, in the 
ſame View, and bat hath. been, done. or 
attempted to be done, both in the Reign of. 
King William and lice, to aha: an 8 8 
as on the 
EleHors," I need not recapitulate.,” They are 
Matters of freſh: Date, and enough Known. 
Upon the Whole, this Change in the $ TY 
and Property of the public Revenue bath, 
made à Change in our Conſtitution, not "at. 


perhaps attended ro 1 8 6565 but ſuch an 


2 ro * N * 


= Tertia Gul. E Mar. "Me" 


one 


/ 


(N] 
one hop ever as HEE, our, Frogs an 


gon; 5 it 7 2 


as it Was, 89 8 a9 It.is "NOW 
againſt the Dan at uſe; 
= Pons — Ba one wie 
the Crown. Fortis, EF 
kept in Sight, and Proviſions were made 
againſt the Effects and Encroachments of it, 
as often as Occaſion required, and Opportu- 

nity offer d. They, who call'd themſelves 
Friends to the Government, in thoſe Days, 


[ed theſe Proxiſions. — — 


viends to the Co nfHHuaron, | 
That the ſame Thing ſhould * — | 
in a ſimilar Caſe, we muſt expect. But as the 
Friends of the Conſtitution, in Times paſt, 
were not deterr'd, tempted, no wearied 
whilſt they defended it againſt Dangers of 
one Kind,” and by their honeft Perk ergnce 
deliver d it down, not only ſafe,” but more 
„to Poſtetity; let us flatter ourſelves 
With this agreeable Hope, that the Friend. of 
the Confitution,” at this Time, and in all 
Times to come, will be "neither deterr', 
tempted, nor weayed' in the ſame 
Cauſe, in watchi and guarding 1 gent 
Dangers of another Nin; and that they 
will deliver it down, in like Manner, to fu- 
1. 165 mano” Sure J ati there ate 00 

TIE I # © 8 
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creaſed, but the Power of the Crown to cor- 
rupt, as I have hinted already; and the Prone- 
neſs. of the E eople to be corrupted. muſt. 
continue to increaſe on the ſame Principles, 
unleſs a Stop be put to the growing Wealth 


and Power of one, and the growing Depra- 


vity of the aber. We are, to be ſure, ing 
no Danger from any Advantage hir Maj 
tage be not taken, in Favonr of qur Cvnſti- 


tution, of the preſent moſt; happy Reign; of 
the mild and beneficent Temper of our r- 


roical Monarch, of the generons Prinsiple, 
inſtilld by Nature; and improved by Philo- 
ſophy of his royal, Canſori; it may be ſup- 


as the Reader will pleaſe to remember, even 


where the Precaution is not uſed) it may be 
ſuppoſed, I ſay, that pretended Friends to tbe n 
Government, and real Enemies to this Cons 
tution, no Matter whether they | are ſuch by; 


will get into ſuperior Power, in ſome; future 


Time, and under fome weak or wicked: 
Prince; and Whenever this happens, the 


Subverſion of our Conſtitution, and of our 


Liber ty by Conſequence, will be the molt 


eaſy Enterprize imaginable; becauſe nothing e 
can be more eaſy than the Creation of an /. 


anti: cunſtitutional Dependency of ie 420017 


Houſes Parliament on tiliè Crown will be 
in 4bat Caſe; and becauſe ſuth a Dependenen 


Hen 0 on 1E bþ21gqmos eπ¾] %u 
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en nene 5611 lo 18% 01 2103 34) 7 9188. 


of the tuo Hude isdlas ral Sibverſibn. of Fir 


our Con tirwtion'avan abſolute Aboliſtment of" 50 
Parliament would bel no 21591903. Sunn 


The firſt of thoſe! Means of Lurrufriam, u. 


that have grown up, or been increaſed; ſiſice 
the Revolution,” Which I ſhall mention is 
the Eſtabliſhment of the Civil. Liſt not ſo 
much en Account of the Manner, in which 
it was originally given, as on Account of 
that, in:which it hath been ſince given, and 
of the vaſt Augmentations, that have been 
made to it; Augmentations, that may be 
doubled, or trebled, in Times to core, 
upon the ſame Motives, under the dame and 
other Pretences; in ſhort, juſt as ſpeciouſſy 


1 
1 


as they have been made. The Revenue f 


King Janes ibe ſecond, as it ſtobd at n N 
Abdication, hath been mention'd; and it 
would not be hard to ſhew, by indiſputable 


Computations, that they, Who apprehended 


he —— to govern without Parliu- 
ments, or to buy Parliament, if he wanted 
their Aſfiſtance, had good Reaſon for ſuch! | 


Apptehentians notwithſtanding the Ex- 


pence he was at, over and above all the 
ordinary Charger f the Goverument, in 


maintaining againſt Lawn great ſtanding 


Army of fixtzen; or eigbtern 5 Men. 


Baran go back to the Reign of King Charles , 
the fecond, whoſe Revenue was much lefss\\ 
The Patriots of that Age, eden when this 


Revenue was com mputed at no more than 
1, 200, 00 14 


* 


— 
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© Expe * State, and 


among 
* of a ſmall Amy. and a Fred? Für; 
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bat would the — Patriott think df a. 


Revenue of 800, 0 ora Millien à Pear, 
applicable to the particular Expenes ef dhe 
Cn alone, and not one Farthibg of which 
ſacred Prause was eyer diverted ta any na- 
Liana] Lie? They would he thei agg juſt 
1 5 . — 
frejent Majeſty ; but q Would 5, a. e 
do, that fo, immenſe a priuate, or ſeparate 
_ Revenue, may become hereafter on mexbou- 
Fey Fund ef Corruption; -| addy therefore 
? Parliament i and 
oe bein real Danger, till ſome Remetits, - 
. as cfeQual. the 5 
"As have been found —— the! Nrerugative 
oh the Crewon, are provided. They rvailld 
 ſhew. that a ſmall Sum, in Aid of Places 
22 Penſans, of Furs and — 


might ſerye for the ordinary 2 n- 
_ aving te- 


F (rainy wal tht 
af. ſeven, = ond — wy — K- 
Charge of /eptennial and 
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But again. _ we ſuppoſe the vil. Liſt 5 
.torbeceme un inſufficient Fund Fr theſe 


bi by the Prefüfon of ſome future 
Kings {and nbehing Jeſs an thei moſt Ex- 
Se rauen e ean 9 XD) Y of if 
ok, farke K mg ay” 550 
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dutt. A 1 Admin! ration may pre noſe 
to PE and the Pe le; tel 


== both. bf uch an EN, as we ſup⸗ 
paſe, publick Money will be eaſily fo R 
and publick Accounts rarely, or incurioudly.. 
inſpected. The Miniſters therefore, thank, 
never ſo weak, may be impudent enough to, 
aſk, and able enough to get, frequent Ful 
plies, on national Pretences, for private Put 

poſes. The Conſequences of this are, m 

la; for in general, the more. Money — i 5 
through their Hands, the more Doorn” 
ties they have of Gain ; and, in pafticulat. 
they may ſhare, if they pleaſe, in Every; 
bad 78 they make for the Publick ; 

and the worſe their Bargain, the better Fer 
Share will be. Thus an immenſe Sully, 
given to ſome little Prince, who deals in 
Soldiers, or an immenſe "Axrear ſtated in F a=, 
vout of theſe Iirtle Merchants of human, | 
Fleſh, may be ſo order'd as to ſteal enough... 
from the Pablick to repleniſh. the royal CG 
fers, to glut the Minifters, to feed ſome of 
their hungry Creatures, and to bribe a Par 
ligament Kade Several of theſe occaſional, 
Jebs may be, and no Doubt will be contrived, © 
in ſuch an Age, and W * W as we... 
a TEAR "Ie. 
* 57S ; | * 


eV N hich bath 1 5 ſince it was 


op. 


v4 ena bf under the eſe nf, but 
EE e ontrived = former 


itution Revenue; and let us turn 

Et 2 5 ſpe 1 of that great. 7 
0 uption, cl Was open d ſoon 

the- TAO Which was unknown before 


3. 


like the Box of. ndora, innume- 
vils over this ur Happy Country 
** Increaſe and Oontinuance * = 
15 to. 8 the Sen 4575 multiplying . 
evenze, and by - arming, ther 
5 e Powers againſt the re 
by Fellow-Subjeds, a Degree of | Power 
8 of Which the inferior Ranks by 
2 e e haye. long felt,and they af, who: 
are molt f ufcfit to Common wealth, 


5 ; 


- which even the ſuperior Ranks may Ly 990 


Time or other ; for I preſume it would — 


be difficult to thew Wa full Exerciſe of 


the Powers, that are in being, with or even 
without ſome little As, to W x 
the Improvement of the evenue, : 
ms for O 2 ppreſſion) 74 oblige the 
greateſt Lord in the Land to bow as Io o 
a Commiſſioner of the Cuſtoms, ot Exciſe; or... 
to ſome ** Hargy, as any N n, 
or 
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or Gentleman in France can be obliged to 
bow to the [ntendant f bis Province. But 
the Eſtabliſhment of pub het Funds, on the 


Credit of theſe Taxes, hath been productive 


of more and greater Miſchiefs than the 
Taxes themſelves, not only by increaſing 
the Means of Corruption, and the Poier of 
the Croton but by the Effect it hath had on 
the Spirit of the Nation, in our 5 7 9 
and out Morals, It is impoſſible to look 

back, without Grief, on the neceſſary and 
unavoidable Conſequences of bis Ea. 
ment; or, without Indignation, on that 
Myftery of Iniguity, to which this EHB 
ment ga ve Occaſion, which hath been raĩſed 


vpon it, and carryd on, for almoſt half a 
Century, by Means of it. It is impoffible | 


to look forward, without Horror, on the 
Conſequences, that may till follow. The 
crdinary Expences of our Government are de- 
fray'd, in great Meaſure, by Anticipations 
and Mortgages. In Times of Peace, in 
Daus of 'Profperity, as we boaſt them to be, 
we contract new Debts, and we create new 
Funds. What muſt we do in War, and in 
national Diſtreſs? What will happen. when 
we have 'mortgaged, and funded all we bave 


to nitgage, and to fund; when we have - 


mortgaged to new Creditors that fmking 
Fund, which was mortgaged to other Ctedi- 
tors not yet paid oft; when we have mort- 


aged all the Produtt of our Land and even- 
| our 


— = * 4a 
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our Land itſeif? Who can anſwer that when 
we come to ſuch Extremities, or have them 
more nearly in Proſpect, ten Millions o Peo- 
ple will bear any longer to be Heuers of 
Mood, and Drawers of Water, to maintain 
the two hundredth Part of that Number at 
Eaſe and in Plenty? Who can anſwer that 
the whole Body f he People will ſuffer them 
ſelves to be treated, in Favour of an Hand- 
ful of Men, (for they, who monopolize the 
whole Power, and may in Time monopolize 
the whole Property of the Funds, are indeed 
but an Handful) who can anſwer that the 
whole. Body , of. the People will ſuffer them 
ſelyes to be treated, in Favour of ſuch an 
Handful, as the poor Indians are, in Favour 
of the Spaniards; to be parcell'd out in Lots, 
as it were; and to be aſſign'd, like theſe 
2 25 to the Spaniſh Planters, to toil and 
ſtarve for the 3 of the ſeveral Funds? 
Who can anſwer that a Scheme, which op- 
preſſes the Farmer, ruins the Manufacturer, 
breaks the Merchant, diſcourages Induſtry, 
and reduces Fraud into Syſtem-;-which, beg- 
gars ſo often the fair Adventurer and inno- 
cent Proprietor ;| which draing continually a 
Portion of our national Wealth away to 
Foreigners, and draws moſt perniciouſly the 
reſt: of that immenſe Property, that Was 
diffuſed among thouſands, into the Pockets 
of a Feu; who can anſwer that ſuch a 
Scheme will be e endured? But I have 


run, 
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run, before I was aware, from my Subject, 
- which requires no more than that I ſhould 
take Notice of the Eſtabliſhment of the pub- 
Tick Funds, as it furniſhes new Means of t Cor - 
ruption, on the Part of the Crown, and new 
Facilities to theſe Means, on the Part of the 
People. 


Proof, and of litt e Explanation; 5 frÞ, 
the whole Art of Stockjobbing, the whe 
Myſtery of Tniquity, mention'd aboye, ariſes 
from this Eſtabliſſiment, and is employ'd 
about the Funds; and, "ſecondly, the main 

Springs that turn or may turn, the artificial 
Wheel of Credit, and make the Pa er E- 


fates, that are faſten 'd toit, riſe or fa L, lurk 


behind the Veil of the 75 reafury., £2 
hence it follows, that if 7hzs Ofce i 
ever be unrighteouſly adminiſter'd ; ; if here 
ſhould ever be, at the Head of it, one of 
thoſe veteran Shar pers, who hath learn'd by 
Experience how to improve the Folly, and 
aggravate the Misfortunes, of his Fellow- 
Subjects, of the Innocent, of the Poor „of 
the Widow, and of the Orphan, to ! bis 
own, or any other private Advantag E;, pa 
follows, I fay, that he muſt have it in 
Power, and there can be no Doubt of bis 
Will, to employ, 7209 Methods of Corruption, 
without any Incumbrance to the Civil-Lift. 
Such a miniſterial Jobber may employ the 
Opportunities of gaining on the Funds, * 


Now this, I fupp poſe, hath New. . 
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he can en create, by a 1 va- 
rious Artifices, (notwithſtanding the excel- 
5 lent Proviſions, that have been lately made 
againſt the infamous Practice of Stockjobbing, 
by the Wiſdom 'of the Legiſlature, and 
_ which we promiſe ourſelyes will be ſtill im- 


1 proved) and he may apply the Gains, that 


- are thus made, to Corruption, ,in Aid of the 
bas vil. Lig. He may corrupt New with their 
; Fon Sporls and bribe even .zhoſe, whom he 
" reduced by his clandeſtine, Practices to that 
Per ury, which could alone make them ca- 
able of being br:bed; or, when he hath to 
og with Men of another Character, (for no 
Kan K alone will be ſufficient to raiſe them, 
7 in fach an Age, above the moſt direct and 
© proſtitute Corruption) he may bribe them by 
, a Whiſper, initiate them into his Myſtery. to 
Zain them, and then ſecure them by a Par- 
1 of the Same. Fraud, and the Jame 


Vos ae h this Reaſoning be hy 9 2 
et the 50 poſitions are not ſtrain d, not un- 
for or as the meaneſt Grubs on Earth 
have raiſed themſelves by, Stockjobbing to the 


men; ſo may Noblemen and Gentlemen, e- 
baſe themſelpes to their Meanneſs, and ac- 
Aire the ſame Spirit, by following the fame 
rade, That Luxury, which began to 
'"fpread after the Reſtoration of King Charles 
the ſecond, hath increaſed ever fince ; hath 
U 3 deſcended 
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dettended "I the higheſt, to the loweſt 
Ranks ef our People, and is become natio- 

nal. Now nothing can be more certain 
than this, that natzonal Luxury, and natio- 
nal Poverty may, in Time, eſtabliſn natio- 
nal Preſtitutian. Beſides, this, it is to be 
conſider d that the immenſe Wealth of parti- 
cular Men is a Circumſtance, which always 
attends national Poverty, and is in a great 


Meaſure the Cauſe of it. We may apply 


already to our Country thus much at leaſt of 


that, which Salluſt makes Cato ſay of the 
State of Rome, and I wiſh we could apply 


no more, — abemus Luxuriam, al que Aa- 
ritiam; public ce. Egeſtatem, pri vatim Opu- 


lentiam; Luxury and Avarice, publick 
Want and private 47 ealth abound. Now, as 
publick Want, or general Poverty, (for in 
that Senſe I take it here) will lay Numbers 
of Men open to the Attacks of 7 — ; 


ſo private Wealth will have the ſame Effect, 
57 ially where Luxury prevails, on ſome 


thoſe, who do not feel the public Want ; 


75 there is imaginary, as well as real Pouer- 
27. He, who, thought himſelf rich before, 


may begin to think himſelf poor, when he 


compares his Wealth, and N Expence he 
is able to make, with thoſe Men, — he 


hath been uſed to eſteem, and perhaps juſtly. 
far inferior to himſelf in all Reſpect.” He, 
who would have been aſhamed to participate 
in Fraud, or to yield to Corruption, may 
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"rho Miran in an Pabatich' wich they 
could hot have ach i by the con V 
ny if they hack Had them. Th 


nde unite in'their Effect, aye" Bp 


"ty and ea combine to facilitate” the 
Means and the Progteſs of Corr Hon. 


Thus may the great 0 D N 
do more; and leſs repatable Miſchief b) 
Prattites they introduce, and the xa 5 
they ſet, than by the aftual Robberies t 


at 5 | 


commit. Pluſque” Exenplo”' quam FTA | 


nocent; to uſe an Expreſſion of Tu 

one of his Books of © AS 8 D + KY U 
Much more might be fad," ena 
che Hieteaſe of Power, which the C0 
Bath acq uited, afid mut continue to ac 


bf tbe Revenue.” Much 


wer; and that "all Power,” fie 15 
d le ſnaginury; that the Plincc, 
ts Pre Tati ve Nine get 8 Phyntos e 
bat he, who gets Money,” even without 
ene ee, gets ſomething real. ahd wi 
be us much ſtronger than his Neig bbjure, 


his Pesple tob, 'as he Hath à greater Com- 
wand ef Money. "ti fins! a great Del 5 
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af 
coping to the pre of Conſtitution ani 1855 | 


might'be-faid to ſhew that" the e | 
Wor, as the World is now cohſtitated, 20 
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might be faid to ſhew how much 
dan is a more deadly Weapon chan tlie 
E gb Preragarive, in the Hands of Men, 
who are Enemies to ſuch 4 Canſlitution f 
Government 4s ours is, a 1 haſten to n 
Concluſion. bas niwör 
If then a Shirit of. Fear and Venality, 
of Fraud _ Corruption, continue to dif- 
fuſe themſelves, not only Luxury and Auu- 
rice, but every Kind 5 Immorality well 
follow and the whole may be improved hy 
ſuch Ways as have been ſketeh'd out, and 
by others, whenever the Nation falls under 
a had Government, till the Prince on the 
Throne ſhall not be able to ſay, ſpeaking of 
his whole People, even that, which Phelip 
the ſecond (aid, ſpeaking. of the Corruptionief 
his own, Court 3. tbey all tate Maney except 
MY SELF. and SAPENA.. Britain "Ay then 
be in that very Condition, in vrhich, and 
in which alone, ber Cunſtitution, and her 
2 5 rty by Conſequence, may be deſtroy d; 
becau the People may, in a State of unt uer. 
ſal Corruption, and will in no other, either 
ſuffer _ to betray them, or hetrayithem« 
ſelves. How near a Progreſs we have made 
towards this State, I determine not! This 
I ſay; it is Time for every Man, who is de- 
ous. to preſerve the Briiiſß Conſtitution; and 


to — nth; it ſecure to contribute all he can 


to prevent the ill Effects of that new: ©nflu- 
ene and Power, which hath gain'd W 


mt ih vw 


6 BY 
every Reign ſince the Revolution ;"oF thoſe 8 


Means of C 
one Time or o 
and of that Proneneſi to Corruption," on the 
Part of the People, that hath been Jo 
pours and ſtill grows. It may'otherwi 


ion, that may be employed. 


appen that h Cauſes remaining in Foce, 
their Effect will become too Aroiij to be 


check id, and will enſure the Ruin of the 
beſt Conſtitution upon Earth, Whenever tlie 
Aſen in Power ſnall think their Grandeur 
on their Safety; concert d in the Rif of it. 
We are not expoſed, at preſent, moſt cer 
tainly — ſuch Contingency; but the 
bare Poſſibility of being ſo is a Reaſon ſuſfl- 
cient to evety honeſt 
Man. Hath not every ſuch Man, indeed: 


Reaſon to be alarm d, When he hears the - 
Cauſe of Corruption publickly-p leaded, and 


when Men are ſuffer; "gay 4 by ors 
body or other, to wha. this unrighteous 
Cauſe; as if it was that of our moſt rigtiteons 


Government. Had we lived when the Sr. 
Chamber tyrannized, and many other extra- 
vagant Powers were exerciſed, under the 


Authority of the Crotm, We -ſhould* have 
Found Fault as much as ive dared, no Doubt. 
and yet have waited patientiy, perhaps ſor 
ſome favourable Opportunity ef redreſſing 
the Grievances. But when we heard theſe 
Ac of Power juſtify d as E g¹ A O 
ſulionul, and — Premgatius, by * 5 
455 W C 


er, on the Partofithe Cows, 
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which they were done, claim'd as a Right 
in the Crown, we ſhould have taken the 
Alarm, I preſume, as hot as our Predeceſſots 
did. Thus, in the Caſe now before us, 
Corruption may have been practiſed in ſome 
Degree, perhaps, at all Times. But then it 
hath been abs kept under by the Shame 
and Danger, that attended both the Cru 
tor and the Corrupted. It hath been always 
complain'd of, never defended, and Endea- 
vours have been aſed, from Time to Time, 
with general Applaufe, to prevent it. But 
according to the Principles, now avow'd, 
theſe Endeavours were unjuſt; they ought to 
be repented of; and the Acts made in Conſe- 
quence of them ought to be repeal'd; for 
the conſtitutional Independency of the Crown 
cannot be ſupported, unleſs the Crown have 
the Right and the Means of taking their 
Independency from the other Parts of the 
Mature, by keeping the Members of 
thoſe Aſſemblies under a pecuniary Infſuente. 
Let no Man think that the Abſurdity and 
Profligacy of theſe DoFrines ſecure us againſt 


the Effect of them. They may ſoon grow: 


into Vogue, and be reputed as ſacred Truths 
as any of thoſe Falſhoods, that are eſtabliſn d 
by the Syſtems of Policy and Religion, in 
many other Countries. What can be too 
abſurd, or too oroflipate, for an abſurd and” 
profits of ear Fan rowers People? | 
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1 * we ſhould carbon the Effects of 
theſe Do&trines as little as we eſteem: the 
Doctors, who preach them, yet ſtill the 
Alarm is given by them, and it would be 
Stupidity, or ſomewhat; much worſe than 
Stupidity, not to take it. We deſpiſe the 
Drummers and Trumpeters of an Enemy's 
Army ; (for I reſume the Alluſion, that 1 
Ki" d in the firſt of theſe Diſcoutſes ) but 
when; we hear | the Noiſe of their Drums 
and Trumpets, we take the Alarm, and 
conclude the Enemy is near. The Friends 
of aur Conſtitution therefore are in the Right 
to join Iſſue upon this Point with the Ene- 
mies Mit, and to fix upon this principal and 
real Biſtinction, and Difference, the preſent 
Diviſion of Parties; ſince Parties we muſt 
haye; and ſince theſe, which ſubſiſted for- 

merly, are quite extinguiſh d, notwithſtand- 
ing all the wicked Endeavours of ſome Men. 
who can have no Merit but Pariy-Meriti 
nor Safety but in Faction, to revive them. 
If there was Merit, and ſurely there was 
great Merit, in oppoſing} the Aſſertors of 
Prerogative formerly, when it roſe ſo high 
as to endanger our Liberty; there is great 
_ Merit in « oppoſing the Aſſertors of ; Corrupee! 
tias now, and in expoſing the — 
which 2his Expedient may be improved to the 
Ruin of our Conſlitution, and thereforeii of 

our Liberty. Nay, the Merit is greater in 
ſome 2 if — be in itſelf, in 

its 
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OR own ade unnd in the preseht Cn 
ſtances of the Nation, and Diſpofitions of 
. the People, more dangerous than Preroga- 
tiue ever was; and if the Means of eſtabliſh- 
= ing a Government of —_— Will, by Cor - 
A ruption, be more likely to prove effe 
; than thoſe of doing it by Prerogative” ever 
1 were. That it ſhould ever become harder 
; to fave our Country from the Effects of Cor- 
| ruption, than it was to defeat the Efforts of 
= Prerogative, God forbid. ' On the whole 
E- 1 Matter, a Diffrtation upon Parties could 
not wind itſelf up more properly, we think, 
than by ſhewing that the Br:ti/h Conftitution 
of Government deſerves, above all IRS, 
the conſtant Attention, and Care to main 
1 -tain it, of the People, who are fo W 9 
to live under it; that ĩt may be Lene Om | 
want of Attention, which is a Degree 2 
Danger; but chat it cannot be deſtroy d, 
unleſs the Peers and the Commons (that 1} 
the whole Body of the People) unite to 
ſtroy it, which is a Degree of Madneſs a 
ſuch a monſtrous Iniquity, as nothing b 
confirm d and uni verſal Corruption can Pp Q 
ducc;; that fince the Time, when all bur 
Dangers from Prerogati ue ceaſed, new Dan- 
gert to this Cunſlitution, more flent and” leſs 
obſerved, are ariſen; and, finally, that as 
nothing can be more ridiculous than to pre- 
ſerve the nominal Diviſion of Mbhig and Tory 
Parties, which lublited before the Revolu- 
F4 ton, * 
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tion, when the Difference of Principles, 
that could alone make the Diſtinction real, 


exiſts no longer; ſo nothing can be mote 
reaſonable than to admit the nominal Divi- 
= on of Ne itutioniſts and Anti- Cunſtitutis- 


— — 


nn or of a Court and a Country Fariꝝ at 
his Time, when an avow'd Difference of 


1 £ 


long as there are Men amongſt us, who ar- 
Que for, and who promote even a currupt 
„Deßendency of, the Members. of tbe tuo Hou- 
ſes of Parliament on the Crown ; and-othbts, 
115 maintain that ſuch a Dependency of tbe 
2 * . . 

pendency of the to Houſes, and that, this | 
Independency loſt, our Conſtitution: is à dend 
Letter, and we ſhall be only in a worſe Con- 
dition hy preſerving the Forms of it. 
Jo teduce therefore our preſent Parties to 


this jingle Diuiſion, our preſent Diſputes to 


1Sit 


| 48 much neglected, hath been and 
Veſign may have been inſufficiently executed; 


tance; and whatever the Eurmies of our Con- 

the Government, may lay, to amuſe and im- 

Poſe on the weak, ignorant, and trifling Part 

Kine the Importance of it will de 
kd 1 
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felt every Day, . every Hour, more and 
more, till it be felt by every Man In Britai 
Let us hope, and endeavour by all poſſi 15 
Means, that it may not be felt too 1855 a 
to encourage the Conſtitutioniſti, or Country 
Party, in this Attempt, let us conſider from, 
whom an Oppoſition to it is to be expected. | 
Shall it be expected then from 7bo/e, who! 
have paſs d ander the Denomination rf 9 
xis? Certainly not. They feel as much 
as any Men in Britain the Preference, that 
ought to be given to that Syſtem of Govern-' 
ment, which was eſtabliſh'd by the Revolt 
tion, and in which they took fo great a Share 1 
and ſhew themſelves as ready to render tha 
great Work, which was left and ſtill con- . 
tinues imperfect, compleat. Shall this Op- 
poſition be expected from the Piss x x TERS? 
It cannot be. Shall they, who pretend to 
greater Purity than others, become the Advo- 
cates of Corruption? Shall they contribute their 
Endeavours to undermine che Constitution 
of Government they can hope to enjoy, unleſs. 
they hope to riſe on the Ruins of it, and to, 
form another on their own Model? As reli-. 
gious Sefts, they deſerve Indulgence, and 
they have it; but they are too wile not t 
ſee that, as a Faction in the State, they 
would deſerve none. In fine, ſhall this Op- 
poſition be expected from theſe, who have, 
been call'd WN TGS? That too is PS” x 
Their eee aſſerted the Indepen 
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„ and iruggled bard/ again 
„ in former 8 Wben it be 
700 of Mankind embrace the ſame Princi- 
Plein and purſue the ſame, Ends, ſhall th 
 . renounce one, and run counter to the hes | 
Shall they own themſelves againſt . ONE Me- 
thod of. deffroying our Conſtitution, but for 
ANOTHER? Againſt, making. Kies inde- 
pendent. on PARLIAMENTS by. PREROGA- 
TIyx, but for making PARLIAMENTS. de- 
pendent. on Kincs by CorruPTion? Shall 
they give the Enemies of the Revolution. 2 
phufible P:etence to fay that nothing more 
JH meant by hem at leaſt than 2 Change; of 

overnment, in which they hoped to find 
their particular and 9 4 8 ? This, 
would be to caft black and odious Colours an 
the Revolution, indeed; more black, and- 
more odiqus than any, that it was in the 
Power of a vain, 1 . turbulent 
Preacher to caſt, by his frothy Declama - 
tions. But the Whigs are ſo far from oppo- 
1155 the Endeayours to preſerve our. Confli-, 
tulion, that they co-operate to promote the 
Succeſs of them, and that however ferſenal. 
Pre rudices,. per ſonal Partialities, 1 155 

abjts, that are daily wearing 0 
fell Intertain d by ſome amongſt. 5 0 00 
the! ud pordent, * en, who paſs under 
Fed unite in * Fomman Cauſe of Lis 
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in in Oppoſition to 6506 wha N to | 
ſecure the pee y of Parkaments a gainſt _ | 


the the; Croum and gainſt 
except that of a Fadtion, com — of che 
Refuſe of all Parties, glean'd up. by one, 
who bath none an him. I would willingly 
carry this farther ; and, in doing ſo, I ſhall 
not advance a Paradox, "unleſs be led, 


x: 


Which I think would be a greater Parador, 
that a Man may have Abilities to deſtroy the 
Conſtitution, and yet not Senfe enough to ſee 


his remote, as well as immediate, his family, 
as well as perſonal Interęſl. I fay. then — 
if a Deſign of railing the. Pawer of 7 
Crown above any Piteh of Prerogative, and 
of reducing Parliaments to an abu, ) 
pendency, as well as a Faction to ſupport-thi 
Defign, be form'd; the very Man, b 
forms ſuch a Deſgn, and ſuch a Fucrion, 
. muſt be infatuated, if he can with vety 5 
Terly his own Succeſs. His firſt Dejign, v 
— will be that of raiſing a great .. 
mi heaping upon it Riches and Hl 
e Ms 2 Defign be that of en- 
© -gering theſe Riches and Honours” precariods 
Aud inſecure, and of. entailing Servitüde on 
bis 0wn-Race ; for it will hs 1 
exempt them from” the common, Calmi 
— but Deſparr, (Gar? is, Fear "Told. 
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of Hope) arifing from a Cuuſcioꝝ ii of Bk 
can drive any Man into ſuch a Deſign. hut, l 
in this Caſe, there will be Fear oppoſed tio 
Feur, and one of theſe Fears ma br allay'd >. 
by Hope. The Fear of being call d to a Jos * 
vere Account may be mitigated by the Hope | 
of eſcaping. Whert is the inſolent, rapacious, 
odious Miniſter, that may not entertain ſome 
Hope, as well as Fear, when he ſets: before | 
his Eyes the Examples of thoſe, who have 3 
gone before him? Pallas was the Favourite — 
of Agrippina. He govern'd like the MI 
ter of the Empire, and ſupported her Pride 
and Ambition by his Counſels and Services, 
as he had been raiſed to Power, and was 
maintain'd in it by her Credit, whilſt her 
Credit laſted. Nero diſmiſs'd him; and, 
ſeeing. him go from Court with a Creud at 
His Heels, faid pleafantly enough, as if it 
had been ſpoken of a Di#ator, that he went 
to abaicate. But Pallas carry'd off the 
Empire with him; all Scores were quitted 
detween bim and the Publick; and, accord- 
Ing to the Bargain he had made, he was - 
ecard to no Account. Many ſuch Examples 
might be cited to comfort with Hope the 
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5 bone, cough, to top in the Career of; Ini - 
grit, before, che Meaſure of it be qutitely 
39, preſod down, and ſunning over. But 
eng of tho Bubbles of Fortune, ho thinks 
aw Ce 5 
gontent to wound a rer 
of Government, ſhould, reſolve 
ro 6 it Expire under! his Adminiſtration 
tion of. fach, an cnc. however be 
Aatter himaf, n be flatter/d-byi others, 
geen Limes more wretched] and, fob- 
;the worſt: of th; 1 „too which Bis 
# Ke rpduced Multitudes For 
UTE” IQ It fucoeeds in; his ſacr jlegious 
cligns they are of as deep a Pye, atleaſt) 
May hope for Impunity, perhaps. t. his 
Le: Hairs, and be- ſuffer to languich thro 
| firrmities of olg Age, with: 
: 1 5 mare pungent than any of them; 
ow e is ſure 10 rail Servitude on his he 
and Ne We on his M 


he ls 3 
0 ke 


miſſes of that Impugity, to 
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d his, Country, he draws 


les his 8 *amily, to a thaufand MI 
9 FP Ic 1 he will not be the 
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exit; der chern WIRE Har Tatts 
aAndſappoſt With Spität Af Perſeveranoe 
Giuſe —— ; «hd they WAll 9 3 
firm!thepood;n rechiry the bad, vangui(h' ts 
incortdigtblep) und make tlie Brrriſn Coir 16 
rion ttib ap ee eee 7071 
r ene through he TORY f 
un moyſelf, and fall oily ad thel 
rds There wit an En gement nk 
inxho Beginning of theſe! ark, 
fatters have? kept this Engagethetit 
tate enen Fel Fi reden! bat hop 
with the: ice and Moderation; and © 
20engy; 1 at L itended, of Nee pk | 
(Tung. This Freedom entitles me 1 Ct 

Mat no Parallels; ne Tanizpndor, "ff ws 
V. Senſe” farther 675 


nb Ear eo? Ree vs 
bare, rho have "#9 Merty o Paper, iP 
un. Bxpreffion of * us], a bs 
ready 16 aner, even ehen they - 
Aae Stranger to the Suhferv. Uh c 69101. | 
Jow in Thread of Fu and et, the FL 
with Words, and tufn afid*reft 
-plalar” Paſſages. '' 05 Have done 5 
Honout, as Lam t * 1 
"They: milf Ys" the THAN 
(whenever they pleaſe, Ferre Ft any Reply, 
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- upleſs they have Senſ=-enodgh; or FOO Pa- f 


tren for them, to take for a Reply the Story I 
am going to tell you, an which you may 
find related a little differently in one of the 
Sheckators. The Story is this; 

A certain pragmatical Fellow, in a certain 
Village, took it into bis Head to write the 
Names of the Sguire, and all bis Family, of 
the principal Pariſh Officers, aud of ſome of 
the notable Members of the Veſtry, in the Mar- 
gin of the <obole Duty of Man, over- againſt 


every Sin, which he Hd mention'd in that 
25 excellent Treatiſe. The Clamour was 


eat, and all the Nei ghbour hood was in an 
proar. At laſt, the Minter was call'd in, 
#5 this great Emergency; a- pious and 
rudent Divine, and the ſame, for aught I 
now, who was a Member of the Spectator : 
Club. He heard them with Patience; with 10 
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